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Professional Cards. 


Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 


Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Open to En, ments for Concert, Geneorlo or Opera. 
_ Address «7 Hast avet Street, New Y ork 








GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
447 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


§ Music Hall, St, and Ave., N. Y. 
Srupios: 141 _ateot hy ody 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ons ener op Ho ten FALCKE, 


Pineo - of he Bari Co M seer vatore speaks Ene 

° i . Mr. e 

eh. German Sad Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
ugo, Paris. 


Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
E ements for Concert or Oratorio, School of 
Scientific Vocal and goa | Culture. 
No. 9 East 14th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal! Instructors, 
rug6 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


Mr, FRITZ GIESE, 


Violoncellist, 

Can be secured fer Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
number of Pupi season. Apply for Dates, 
Terms, &c., to MAX’ BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Hours at residence (50 West ssth Street) 12 to 1. u- 
dio: 4g West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communiog), New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 

Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice CuLrure. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


Comwpucror anv Soro Pianist. 
Pupils received for yee « CA oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West s8th Street, New York, 


























THE MUSICA 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conser 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” sos ‘Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PE PPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
tote Conductor. 
Vocar Instrrure, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B. oe ay nag = vocal instruction and éoveiogment 





Répertoire and, choral sageeies te 28 oot 7 
accept the direction of a choral B. 4 
oates we . New York. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Ti 


eacher, 
118 Rast 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
5x East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West oth Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 











Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello “Scheel, " published by 


Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives ils 
yi 84a Ladsow See, Berlin, Germany. 





Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3xst Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. EB, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert Instruction. 
“Studio. Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
Moe. LABL ACHE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


at bomepetioa. ra 
yvrhy ‘STRINWAY He HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 




















PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. Goopnicn, author of ‘Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,”’ “ Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
‘s dpoint), ** Music as a Language,” &c. 


: "LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scnarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, ‘Taegez one Lectures. 
vate Studio, st aa Lenox ox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
{ “Truths of ieporanse we 
er. Traimag Be Exercises, 
Practical Standpoint,”’ * Vocal ne. WE &c 
Summer oo at Round Lake. N. 
io, 96 Rast 23d Street, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 346 Bast 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
VocaL Seeauareme, 
124 East 44th reamed New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin aa ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will ac neert agements ; also a limited 
Pupils. Maen 


sumber o! 
tao East 26th Street, New York. 




















GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano anp Composition, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor govcste Ee Protestant Episcopal 
urch 


Church Festivals, Creel ont lad Concerts. 
6 W - B mst New York. 





FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal I 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall 
sb aaron Naw York Chy. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Si and Perfecting the Voice. 
noms’ West goth Street, New York. 





Mr. ARTHUR a 


SASsO-Colem and Orator! 
6 Ashburton Piace, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of ano ase Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Ph 1 Dev 
a Singers orepared for Concert, Oratorio 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 
Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East rath street, New York. 











MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason's Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 

230 West soth street, New | York, 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima penet Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festiva! 
Address, care ae Hall, New York. 








FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Chickering Hall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 7T0 5 P.M. 








Mue. ‘CLARA POOLE- KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 

OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


The Hetheri * 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. zor West 86th 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Piace, New York. 


Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. Apply for 
Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of Tue MusicaL 
Courter, t9 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK. 

Rapid Develop and of the 
Voice. =e West — hes _ York. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 

PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tux Musicat Courier, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave, 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New York. 


Tue LILLIE BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 


A Gording a complete Musical Education. 
America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Possessin, — certifiates as Accompanist and 
Assistant Teacher for three years. (The only one in 
America.) Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certi- 
ficate. Circular. 12 West 6oth Street, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Street, New ork. 





Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 














PAUL 






































Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
25 Madison avenue, ue, New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, | 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering "Pall Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—ROles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios, 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 





—_—_— 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: 78 FirrnAve. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 


A few ad ils 
‘pep “Box 2982, Denver, Col. 











FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
35 East 16th Street, New York, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus, Bac, 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France, 
Composer and Teacher, 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c, 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, ee s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 


WILLIAM C., CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction She on the large Roosevelt Organ ia 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Reeoee 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio, 

Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East 15th Street, New 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Pianoat Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
The legitimate Francesco Lamrgrti RaraneauraTve, 
( Musica Courter, September 27). 




















Vocal instruction from foundation to stage. Thor- 
ough groundwork, brilliant finish, grand opera (ac- 
cording to tradition), oratorio, concert, church ; pro- 
fessionals coached (with scena) ; five languages spoxen, 

124 East aath Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction and Lect 


Steinway Hall, N New York, 
PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio : 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York, 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Ac 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27. Carmate rads Hall. 






































CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every d 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 

Key To Fiorio’s PRACTICAL Harmony, $2.00. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9thSt., New York ;215 Wabash A ve.,Chicago- 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 
Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street, New Yorks 
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he Virgil Practice Clavier 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence,’’ 


**DEAR Str—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an smetrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide,” 


WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LA AND 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 
Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Residence, a East 6oth Street. 


di 123 sth Avenue, New Yor 
Studios : i 296 é Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 


Baritone. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Fifth avenue, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 


- methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurreratn and Ferp. Hiter), 
Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and 
Harmony, Compoatian. 





SrectaLty.—Trainiog young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
given to deserving pupils. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 
at his residence, or in Roanoke or Salem cities, Va. 
Beautiful, healthy country, with temperate winter 
climate. 

REFERENCES: 

“ Alllam and know in music I owe to my teacher, 
Dr. Haas.’’"—Reno B. Mvgrs, Pianist and Professor at 
the Broad Street Conservatory, Philadelphia (second 
year). 

r. Haas’ aid to me in mastering the technical 
a to of modern music, and his hints on teaching, 
have been invaluable to me asa teacher of music,’’— 
M. Bessig Hartowe, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 

* Dr. Haas’ instruction has been invaluable to me in 
my own teaching experience. I heartily recommend 
him to those who desire to become true students of 
music,”—AnNnaA B, Zerer, Zeter’s School, Salem, Va. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
pn ogg Lage of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harm Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and ‘Dramatic Art, Foreign es, 
= 2. 6. Sates ts have the use of a 

y appointed stage, scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advan a: equal to 10 10 lessons 
per week. Fort particulars ad: 


BE, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 28d St. New York. 


CONGERT DIRECTION. 
Agency Founded HERMANN WOLFR, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 











Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Senp For CaTALoGus. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .....__—siPiano, 
CALVIN B. CADY,. . « . . ‘ Pla 
VETFORIG CARPE, .. . avs w. Vou 
CLARENCE EDDY, Opie any ot oe 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, , Herneny, &c. 





BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St. New York. 








WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 


JAMES BELLAER’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 837 EAST 6G8Sth STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18, 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHARMAN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Dring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instr the most p i bers of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitemacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish, Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicar Counter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direster. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; Dr. Hugo G Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 
method and history of music) ; Dr, Reimann (history of nas and musical 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Kiladerorth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at otsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. ‘.rviticc 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other, The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


apprEss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, ) 
716 NORTH BROAD STREET, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Deperuaae. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus, Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Departmen EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN Ww. *POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 


Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 


For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT KR. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 




















SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


_LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S, M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - ~- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


application 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


METAL PIPES 
« Musical Strings, » 
Nos. 187, gen ae haga es Pipe Organs. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c, ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1867, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Gas giving terms of tuition and con- 
ox musical txloon abridged History of Music 
ando valuable Sein: will be sent rrex on 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c,, arranged. 














Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 


Ee". A. MARSH, 
Nyack, New York. 





















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





THE SCHIMMEL, & NELSON PLANO CO, 


FARIBAUIT, MiInN. 


" MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YoRKZ. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


OCHAPPELEI & CO. ) 
ROBT. COCHES « Co. 

7. B. CRAMER «& CO. 
HOPWOOD cc CREW, 
HBUoUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
7. & J. HOPHRINSON, J 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@” Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


NLULIZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ES 
Brooxzxruyn, NI. YW. 


Zensmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection aie —s 3 at the henge Exposition, 


R. SINGEWAL 


Accordeons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 




















DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 


1855. 1893. Have an enviable 

record for Durable 

Qualities and Ex.- 

5 quisite Tone, witha 
38 YVEARS’ HISTORY. 





oS TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use, 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & C0., Manufacturers, 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 




































They are known everywhere and are univer. E 
& WE i F LI sally respected for their inherent merit. : 
911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, ¥. ¥, 
J 
W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 

THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN Be 
All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. " 
This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber qT 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. ‘ 
GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. | 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS : 
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THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue, 


WASHINGTON: 
817. Pennsylvania Ave, 


| 
‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO ) 


©» PINLADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 








RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY) 











AvGvsT GEMUNDER. 


15 fast 16% T 
Near 5S Ave 


“AUGUST MARTIN GEMUNDER. 


ST GEMUNDER & 






RUDOLPH GEMUNDER, 


¥ 


VIOLIN REPAIRER. 


Labrie Re 5 UALS 


Atw YORK. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIOR. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos 


Agents Wanted. 


MARIETTA. 


Send for Catalogue. 
OHIO. 





BOOSEY & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


") BOOSEY EDITION 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Pari 
Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


Sole Agents for 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
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EAST FOURTEENTH ST.. 





PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. NEW YORK. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 
ACTION (LIMITED), 


MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Moarhi 





Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
besentto 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Beri W., Am CARLsBAD 19, 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 


: 
Wie nA: 


<I 


: are 





* TO-DAY. 


wens WANTED: ttc 
MILLER ORGAN 00,, 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown Eprrion. 
Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 

No. 2.—Vocal Music 

“ No. 3.-—Music for Ha: 

“ No, 4.—Music for Violin. 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Piano Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 

Costognt No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
Catalogue No, 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 
NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada :,68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 1 Ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Supe. Cc 





Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 



































Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled La 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
short time, if desired. 








MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PJANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award - London Exposition, 1884. 


The Piano Aciions and Piano SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & Korrave 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 
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REGINA! 


PATENTED, 

The REGINA is the first and only Music Boz 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in von and volume ef 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
pg gr ornamented case connect 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


5 THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


= =} _~ 20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 
J AMES & EOD STE ne. 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 








Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
Sapreeetnet points. 
Contains the most 
perfect 231 & 233 
Trans posing 
Rerteast East 21st Street, 





in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 
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LEBANON, PA. 


SYMPH 
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NION 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 


m ALL een 






















MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS noi 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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oO" Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
public, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 









CHIGKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 











BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION NEW PATENT 
OF rece COLUMR VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. CHIN REST. 


_ | William Mason, Mus, Doc, A. C. M.,and 
Beaminers: Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Marry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

Jehan C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EB. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 





Seumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 


geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 


Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 


mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumenta! celebrities. 


Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London,"' 








Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola, Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sate by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO, soston ‘acs 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 





ESTE Y. 








ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


LYON, POTTER & CO, 
CHICAGO. 


Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, 022222201 


PIANO cases,  P2A%06 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. 
PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 











MERRILL PIANO OO, 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 


——— 


— 





Wood Work of Every Description. 








WEBER, 
GRAND ann UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 


Manufactories:121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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N answer to an inquiry whether Patti ever sang in 
“‘Lucrezia Borgia” we can say no—never to our 
knowledge. She never had an opera company nor 
an orchestra of her own, except the latter at Stein- 
way Hall in 1882, but was always under the manage- 
ment of others. 


T looks as if the season had begun in dead earnest. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts here 
and in Brooklyn, the two Symphony Society con- 
certs, the Seidl Society concert in Brooklyn and 
others make up avery fair working week for criticand 
public. With the opera looming up in a few weeks 
we may say that the season of '93 and ‘94 has really 
begun. 








GIVE US A LONG REST. 

SN’T it about time for the nuisance of the Musical 
Union interference to stop? The newly imported 
‘cellist, Anton Hegner, is the latest artist to be dic- 
tated to. Weare not a tribunal to decide the much 
vexed question, but there are tribunals where the 
matter could be put to a test, and then from this final 

decision there could be no appeal. 

It should be settled one way or the other. Mr. 
Damrosch knew when he engaged Mr. Hegner all 
about the union and its restrictive clause. The 
union knew that Mr. Damrosch went abroad among 
other things to engage a ‘cellist. What child’s play 
the whole matter is. Let the law courts judge this 
vexed question, and then we can enjoy a long rest. 





CABLEGRAM. 
BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
BERLIN, November 12. 


E VERE-SAPIO début at Singakademie. Im- 

mense success. Press praise unanimous. Pub- 

lic most enthusiastic. Two encores. Engaged for 
next Philharmonic concert. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 








SHE 1S A MAN NOW. 
HE ‘‘ World” last Saturday contained the follow- 
ing cablegram : 
BERLIN, Nov. 10.—Mr. Bloomfield Zeisler, a pianist, of Chicago, took 


part in a concert here to-day. His performance was cordially re- 
ceived. 


This is rather severe on that brilliant woman, Mrs. 
Zeisler, who, when she does achieve a continental 
success, has her sex changed by the cable operator. 
Mrs. Zeisler’s success has been enormous, so far, as 
we predicted it would be before she set sail for the 
other side. She seems to be treading in the path of 
Carrefio, who swept all before herin Germany. Still 
it must be hard to realize that you are at the mercies 
of a cable wire or a typesetter and be unsexed by a 
word. Honor to whom honoris due. Mrs. Zeisler is 
an artist, a woman, and for the odious ‘‘ Mr.” to be 
thrust upon her seems as if mankind were envious of 
her virile temperament and breadth and sought to 
claim it as its own. 








CRANKS. 

HE murderous crank is abroad, and so is the mu- 
sical variety of the species. Last year we had 
the crank who could play better than Paderewski if 
he only had a chance to show it; this season we are 
threatened with his return, only he plays better than 
Pachmann, and later will presumably play better 
than Joseph Slivinski. We have not heard the new 
comer, and so probably the crank pianist can play 
better than the expected Polish virtuoso. But it 
matters little who is before the public, the crank is 
on hand to demonstrate that he can do better. We 
have also lots of conductor cranks, who conduct bet- 
ter than Seidl, Thomas and others. Singing cranks 
also abound, and being masters of Mr. So and So's 
method they can sing better than the DeReszkés, 

Materna or Melba. 

In plain, but rather ‘“‘slangy” language we would 
say to these cranks: Go hire a hall, invite the public 
and the critics and abide by their decision, and if it 
is unfavorable, forever after hold your peace. Mod- 
esty is a most becoming virtue in musicians. 

Why do you so seldom encounter it? 








TSCHAIKOWSE Y. 
tt E says great things in a great manner” was 
H once writ in this journal of the man who died 
November 5 in St. Petersburg. 

An excellent text to preach a sad sermon upon the 
life and works of that remarkable composer, Peter 
Ilitsch Tschaikowsky. When some years ago we 
looked toward Russia for the new in music we had 
Tschaikowsky in our mind. He fulfilled in his music 
much that Rubinstein had left unsaid. Unlike Ru- 
binstein, he with all of his Western culture kept his 
skirts clear of Germany. Her science he had at his 
finger tips, but he preferred remaining Russian to 
becoming Teuton. His ardent temperament was 
strongly affected by France and Italy. He has cer- 
tainly loved Gounod’s luscious cantilena, and has 
worshipped at the strange shrine of Berlioz. 

Of late years, as if his own clime chilled his spirit, 
he solaced himself in Italy and Spain. Curious taste 
for astern Northman. There was always something 
Asiatic lurking in Tschaikowsky’s harmonies. One 
never could be quite sure when the Calmuck, which 
is said to be skin deep in every Russian, would 
break forth in him. Gusts of unbridled passion 
smelling of the rapine of Gogol’s wild steppe heroes 
sweep across Tschaikowsky’s scores, and sometimes 
the taste of blood is too much for our Europeanized 
palates. But what a temperament is his; how his 
music pulses with the profound ground swells of pas- 
sion and pain ! 

The composer was a poet besides being a musician. 
He preached more treason against his Government 
than did Puschkin or those ‘‘cannons buried in 
flowers” of the Pole, Chopin. He never embraced 
the ultra party; therefore to Rimski-Korsakoff, 
Balikirew, Cui, Borodin and the others he was not 
Russian enough. His culture was varied; he could 
pena ‘Romeo and Juliet,” could grasp ‘‘ Hamlet” 
and feel the pathetic pain of ‘‘Francesca;” set 
Tolstoi’s serenade ‘‘Don Juan” to barbaric Iberian 
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tones, write with tears at his heart that most moving 
‘‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” a song that mu- 
sically epitomizes Goethe's great poem; give the 
world the F minor and E minor symphonies, the two 
piano concertos, the violin concerto and his operas! 
What a wonderful man, and dead, alas! in the very 
splendor of his fame! 

Tschaikowsky was one who felt many influences 
before he hewed for himself a clear cut individual 
path in music. We continually see in him the fer- 
ment of the young East, rebelling, tugging against 
the restraining bonds of Western culture. But, like 
his countryman, Ivan Tourgenieff, he chastened his 
art; he polished it and gave us the cry, the song of 
his strange land in a worthy artistic setting. His 
sense color as expressed in his instrumentation is 
wonderful. His orchestra fairly blazes with the hues 
of his musical palette. He is higher pitched in his 
color scheme than any of the moderns, with the possi- 
ble exception of Richard Strauss. But while we get 
daring harmonies we get no such unnatural union of 
instruments, no such forced marriages of reeds and 
brass, no artificial voicing, nor even odd or seldom 
used instruments. For instance, he hardly ever uses 
the English horn or the contrafagotte as Brahms. 

It was the normal orchestra that Tschaikowsky 
employed. His possible weakness was his inordinate 
predilection for the flute. It was his imagination 
that sometimes played him strange tricks. We geta 
lugubrious valse in the fifth symphony and a shower 
of stinging pizzicati in the fourth. He was not a 
great symphonist like Brahms. He had not the sense 
of formal beauty, preferring to work in free fashion 
within the easy lines of the overture, to which he sub- 
joined the title ‘‘fantasie.” The roots of this form 
are not difficult to discover. The Liszt symphonic 
poem and its congeries were for Tschaikowsky a 
bait at which he quickly nibbled. Dr. Dvorak is 
therefore in a sense correct when he declares that 
Tschaikowsky was not as great a symphonist as a 
variationist. 

He takes small, compact themes, nugget-like 
motifs, which he subjects to the most daring and 
scrutinizing treatment. He polishes, expands, varies 
and develops his ideas in a marvelous manner, and if 
the results cannot be called symphonic, they are 
poetic, dramatic and superb. He has not the naiveté 
of Dvorak, but his voice is a more cultivated one. 
He has touched the master minds of literature— 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Byron and many others. 
He is a unique master of rhythms, His music has 
not the babbling brooks, the sunny skies, the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses of Dvorak’s, but is more 
psychologic, deals with primal emotions almost in 
the raw. He has more to say than any other Russian 
composer, and says it better. He was no mere 
music maker, such as Rubinstein often is, writing 
respectable, uninspired routine lines, but worked 
‘tremendously and earnestly. Hence we find in his 
music great intellectual energy, great power, oft- 
times beauty of utterance, even though less spon- 
taneous than Rubinstein’s facile muse. The suites, 
the symphonies, the two remarkable string quartets 
and the piano concertos bear witness to his enormous 
energy. 

He is eclectic and many woofs run through the 
skein of his music. Italy influenced, then Germany, 
France, and of late he has been letting the reins fall 
lightly on the neck of his Pegasus and riding in the 
fabled country of ballet, pantomime and other de- 
lightful places. It is hard to say which of his com- 
positions will be the most enduring, His operas are 
not known here as yet, but Joseffy and Rummel have 
played his piano concertos, while Brodsky and Maud 
Powell have read us his violin concerto. The man 
was a thinker, a polished gentleman, a magnetic per- 
sonality and a conductor of capital capacity, as we 
can testify. Theodore Thomas and Walter Dam- 
rosch did much to make his music known here. 

Tschaikowsky's was an eminently nervous, modern, 
intense genius. He felt deeply and doubtless suffered 
greatly. His music is fibred with sorrow and passion. 
His gamutis not so wide as deep and troubled. He 
plucks the chords of passion and pain. He has fever- 
ish moments of almost madness, for he is seidom 
sane like Brahms or Saint-Saéns. He is heroic, ten- 
der and hugely fierce. His music bites; it is often 
acid, and the great serenity of Beethoven he seldom 
attains. He is fin de siécle, often morbid, seldom 
happy, but what weight, what power in his utter- 
ances! Whatrushing, swirling masses he sends scur- 
tying across his canvases! He has power—poetic 
power—and the seldom encountered gift of dramatic 
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characterization. He indeed said great things ina 
great manner. 

The story of his life was simple. From several 
sources we glean that he was the son of an engineer 
who held a post under the Government in the im- 
perial mines of the Ural Mountain district. The 
musician was born at Wotkinsk, in the Province of 
Wiatka, on April 25, 1840. Like not a few other com- 
posers, the boy was not intended by his parents to be 
a musician, He received his early education in the 
schools of his native place. In 1840, however, his 
father, who was evidently a man of solid attainments, 
was appointed director of the Technological Institute 
at St. Petersburg. In that city the son was entered 
as a student in the School of Jurisprudence, which is 
open only to the sons of Government officials of the 
higher orders. It was the father’s desire that the 
boy should enter the public service, and in 1859, 
when he had completed his course of study, he was 
appointed to a post in the Department of Justice. 

In the meantime his love for music had declared 
itself, and while a law student he had made essays 
in composition. These attempts met with not a little 
opposition from his father, and for a time young 
Tschaikowsky'’s musical studies were abandoned. 
But music eventually prevailed over law, and the 
consent of the father to his devotion to the study 
of composition was at length obtained. It was for- 
tunate for Tschaikowsky that the great movement 
for the advancement of music in Russia had now 
begun. 

In 1862 Anton Rubinstein, the famous pianist 
and composer, established his now celebrated Con- 
servatory of Music at St. Petersburg. Tschaikowsky 
was one of the first of the institution’s many gifted 
pupils. 

He devoted himself diligently to study until 1865. 
His principal masters were Zaremba, who taught 
him harmony and counterpoint, and Rubinstein, who 
taught him composition. In 1865 he was graduated 
with high honors, receiving a prize medal for his 
setting of Schiller’s ode, ‘‘ An die Freude,” of which 
he made a cantata. The composition is not found 
among his published works. 

In 1866 Nicolas Rubinstein, then the head of the 
conservatory, offered him the post of professor of 
harmony, composition and the history of music. As 
his heart was in the Russian musical movement, he 
accepted the chair, and for twelve years did admir- 
able work as an instructor. In 1878 he resigned his 
position in order to devote himself more assiduously 
to composition, in which he had already gained en- 
viable distinction. He lived at various times in St. 
Petersburg, Italy, Switzerland and Kiev. In recent 
years he had made his home at the last named place, 
which is near Moscow. 

Two years ago last May Tschaikowsky, at the in- 
vitation of Walter Damrosch, an enthusiastic admirer 
and performer of his works, visited America and ap- 
peared in the series of festival concerts with which 
the Music Hall, at Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, was opened. The composer conducted his 
third suite, his first piano concerto in B flat minor (the 
piano part taken by Adele Aus der Ohe), and two a 
capella choruses, The composer subsequently visited 
other cities, and was everywhere received with en- 
thusiasm. 

He was so much pleased with his American experi- 
ence that on meeting Walter Damrosch in England 
last summer, he promised that conductor the manu- 
script of his new Sixth symphony for its first public 
performance. It is not positively known whether the 
composer has left this symphony complete. Tschai- 
kowsky’'s last notable public appearance was in the 
summer just gone, when he conducted some of his 
own works at Oxford, and received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from the university. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, of the ‘“‘ Times,” had an in- 
terview with Tschaikowsky when he visited this 
country, and among other things the composer told 
him the following : 

In my boyhood I had an inclination for music. I was 
only five years old when I began my studies with a lady, 
and soon I began to play upon the piano Kalkbrenner's ‘‘ La 
Fée” and other fashionable pieces of the day. I believe I 
used to surprise my friends in the Ural district with my 
virtuosity. But my parents had decided that I was to te a 
Government employé, not a musician : so at the age of ten 
I was taken to St. Petersburg and entered in the jurispru- 
dence school. 

I remained there nine years, and did not do much in 
music in that time. ‘There were a musical library, a piano 
room and a teacher, but he simply gave indifferent tech- 
nical instruction—a sort of fashionable instruction for the 





young nobles in the school. My parents did not see any- 
thing more in me than a future office holder. 

At the age of seventeen I made the acquaintance of an 
Italian singing teacher named Piccioli. He was the first 
person who took an interest in my musical inclinations, 
and he gained great influence over me. My father was 
finally obliged to give me some scope for the development 
of my taste, and before I had reached my eighteenth birth- 
day he was good enough to put me under Rudolf Kuen- 
diger, a piano teacher. 

Kuendiger was a native of Nuremberg and had settled in 
St. Petersburg. He was a fine pianist and a thorough 
musician. I took lessons of him every Sunday and made 
rapid progress in piano playing. Kuendiger took me to 
concerts where I heard plenty of classical music and my 
fashionable prejudice against it began to disappear. At 
last, one fine day, I heard Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” It 
came as a revelation tome. I cannot express the delight 
which seized me. 

Yet after leaving the school I was still only a fairly ac- 
complished dilettante. I often, had the desire to compose, 
but I did little. I spent two years as an under secretary in 
the Ministry of Justice, went into society and to the theatres 
a good deal, but did not push forward in music. 

In 1861 I became acquainted .with a young officer who 
had a great reverence for music. He had been a student 
of Zaremba’s courses in musical theory. This officer ex- 
pressed himself as not a little astonished at my improvisa- 
tion on a theme which he gave me. He became convinced 
that I was a musician and that it was my duty to make mu- 
sic my earnest and continued study. He introduced me to 
Zaremba, who accepted me as a student and advised me to 
leave my office and devote myself to music. 

The following year the conservatory was founded 
and Tschaikowsky became a student. ‘‘Up to the 
age of forty-six,” he continued, ‘‘I regarded myself 
as hardly able to direct an orchestra. I suffered from 
stage fright and couldn't think of conducting without 
fear and trembling. I twice tried to wield the baton, 
but was covered with shame and confusion. How- 
ever, during the preparations for the production of 
Altani’s ‘The Witch’ at Moscow, the conductor was 
taken sick and I had to take his place. This time I 
was more successful and I continued to conduct 
Altani’s rehearsals and finally mastered the stage 
fright.” 

Music suffered a great loss in Gounod’s death, but 
a greater in Tschaikowsky’s. Who will be the next? 








GOUNOD AT BEETHOVEN'S TOMB. 
N the year 1842 Gounod, then in his 24th year, 
wrote the following unpublished letter to Ingres : 
Vienna, August 17, 1842. 

DEAR Mr. INGRES—I went yesterday to accomplish 
at the tomb of the immortal Beethoven a pilgrimage 
which every traveller owes to such immense renown, 
and which touches my heart very closely, as you 
know. In this respect I never change. 

I do not know what imperious influence the idea of 
Beethoven has always exercised on me, but I cannot 
get away from it; it holds me, and I love it as I love 
the sun! Then there is but one way to love the sun, 
for there is but one! Yes, I always believe that Beet- 
hoven is the most beautiful star, the most splendid 
that the musical firmament has yet seen gleam. 

Oh, I am happy in this moment, where I am going 
to speak with open heart to another heart which 
loves him and understands him! Here in Vienna, 
where this celebrated man lived so long, where 
everyone still knows and can point out to you the 
walks that he frequented, I collect with avidity the 
least word that I am able to hear said. Although 
the actual state of music in Vienna suffers likewise 
from the gangrene of Italy, the name of Beethoven 
is still pronounced here with a solemnity which goes 
straight to your heart, and you feel a deep emotion, 
and a great longing to cry like a child in seeing that 
memory at least preserves the imprint of that ma- 
jesty which the momentary march of Art has unfor- 
tunately disavowed. 

For me he is the strongest support in music ; it is 
always of him'I think, and I love him with an infinite 
love. I have the smallest details of his life recounted 
to me by anyone who may have seen him or known 
him even slightly. That life, so strange, so unquiet, 
so capricious, is of the highest interest for one who 
knows how to see to the bottom of his compositions, 
which have been the result of it or perhaps, more 
likely, the cause. If as a form of art, he has elevated 
himself to immense heights; that indefatigable and 
wandering meditation which forms the base, and one 
may say the bottomless pit of his works, is it not 
there, all entire, in that agitated, nomadic life which 
he led in Vienna or round about Vienna? 

When some one says to you: ‘‘ There in that alley 
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I have seen Beethoven walking alone, and pulling out 
of his pocket a little scrap of paper, then, Testing 
against a tree, write three or four notes, his eyes on 
fire, then continue his walk,” &c. When someone 
tells you that, would you not remain continually in 
that alley? And that tree, that tree against which 
he leaned, which sustained that hand which has trans. 
mitted so many accents, so touching, so glorious and 
so heartrending, that tree, why do we not know 
which it is, where itis? Is it not nearly a brother of 
the holy olives? 

But you will find me very crazy, my dear Mr. Ingres, 
Ah well, tell nobody I am like this, for they would 
laugh ; but I—I am happy with this fanatical tender. 
ness for the least trait which touches on Beethoven, 
I would listen to them with gaping mouth from morn- 
ing till night. But let us return to this tomb. 

Yesterday then, in going to the cemetery, which is 
outside the town, I assure you that all the way I was 
with you. I know so well your warm and intelligent 
admiration for that giant of music that I associated 
you in thought with the regrets which I was about to 
bestow. 

Entered into the cemetery, I only asked to be 
shown on which side I ought to search, for I preferred 
to be alone. I came to a big stone against one of the 
walls of the cemetery (which is not very big), and 
across a very low and very simple clump of shrubs 
I perceived a name hidden by the leaves; it was 
‘‘Beethoven.” Atthe head of the big stone, which lies 
on the earth, another stone rises, which is the one on 
which his name is to be found in letters of gold about 
6 inches long and nothing else—no inscriptions of the 
date of his death, nothing but the name. 

He is there then, resting in front of superb nature; 
and the last rays of the sun, before he sinks behind 


the mountains, light up the face of his tomb and lay, 


every night on his brow the most immortal of all 
crowns. Three tombs further on is Schubert—poor 
Schubert! He died very miserably and the aspect of 
his last resting place proves it—a stone, which is no 
more than Beethoven's, encircled by a railing and 
then his name and forename in black letters on an- 
other stone, but even more simple than that of 
Beethoven. 

I, poor aspirant as far as glory goes, I also gath- 
ered a souvenir of Schubert, but it is for me; I send 
you nothing, dear Mr. Ingres, but a snip of grass 
taken from Beethoven. When one is placed, as you 
are, among the apostles of Art it is only from your 
brothers that one demands like reliques ; for me, a 
meteor of the second rank is yet precious. I have 
thus been able, in spite of my profound and unique 
veneration for the emperor of all music, to bow also 
with respect before the king of ballads and songs; it 
is a little province, but he has been its No. 1, and 
down to the present he retains that supremacy. 
Dear sir, how I have, Mon Dieu, chattered to you. 
Forgive me on account of my love for the subject and 
beg that you and Mrs. Ingres will believe me to be al- 
ways one of your most devoted and affectionate 
children of Rome. I heartily embrace you both, 

CHARLES GOUNOD. 

We may add that it was during this journey in 
Germany that Gourod conducted the performance of 
a requiem mass at St. Charles’ Church in Vienna. 








MATERNA AND PATTI. 
ATTI did not sing last week nor on Monday night 
because the receipts were far below expectation. 
Patti and her managers are too shrewd to face a half 
empty hall or a “‘papered” house. So they have 
taken their time, postponed two concerts, hoping 
that the advance sale would improve. Hearing Patti 
and Materna within a few days of each other sug- 
gests inevitable comparisons. Materna, a great 
artist, who sacrificed all for her heart, who unself- 
ishly threw herself heart and soul into the Wagneriam 
movement, and literally became its arch-priestess; 
she with her Italian vocal training had much to com 
pass, and did she not accomplish it nobly ? Patti, one of 
the greatest singers the world of art has ever know?, 
selfish, unprogressive, avaricious, has never stu 
new réles, has never thought of her art as aught but 
a money making enterprise. Patti closed her eyes 
and ears to the new in music, and now, with her voice 
worn, is once more before the American public, cap 
in hand, begging a few more dollars, for which she 
gives naught in return but a few old-fashioned arias 


that she has been singing nearly forty years. She 
has not taken one artistic step forward since het dé- 
but, while Materna has created a new dramatic-l 
literature. Can there be any greater contrast 
between the artistic careers of these two women? 
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Dutepeen, Meedapemers of THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
. W. Linkstrasse 17, October 25, 1893. 


ESTE RDAY morning I was about, as wane 
Y on Tuesdays, to sit down and begin my weekly letter 
to THe MusicaL Courter when in comes Paul Tidden. He 
had a hang dog look about him and it didn’t take long for 
me to find out that he was suffering from what is techni- 
cally described as stage fright. His concert only takes 
place to-morrow night, so he had an early but by no means 
light attack of it. I tried to cheer him up as much as 
possible ; nothing, however, would do him but to sit down 
and play his whole recital program forme. Then he felt 
considerably better, and I assured him that if he played like 
that at Bechstein Hall on Thursday night he’d take the 
town by storm. Of course I meant it too, and I sincerely 
hope it won’t turn out to be a similar case to the one of the 
Viennese ‘cellist Joseffy tells about, who ‘‘knew that piece 
very well at home.” However, I’ll let you know all about 
it later on. 

Well, I had scarcely reseated myself after Tidden’s de- 
parture, when in sweeps Fannie Bloomfield. Of course we 
talked about her tremendous hit, of which you know by 
cable by this time, and particulars of which I shall have to 
chronicle in this letter a little lateron. She, as well as my- 
self, was much pleased and even a trifle astonished at the 
overwhelming success and triumph she, hitherto unknown 
here, had at once, and unaided by reclame, achieved. I had 
just received a telegram from Prof. Martin Krause, presi- 
dent of the Liszt Society of Leipsic, asking me to invite 
Mrs. Bloomfield to play at their first concert this season 
under Weingartner’s direction, The flattering offer had to 
be refused because the lady could not annul a previous en- 
gagement, of giving at Leipsic a concert of her own, and 
likewise with orchestra on next Friday night. 

Mrs. Bloomfield left me to go to Wolff’s, but her seat 

near my desk was five minutes later occupied by Moriz 
Rosenthal. The little pianist, the technician par excel- 
/ence of the piano, had come from Vienna to Berlin to pub- 
lish a card in the ‘Kleine Journal.” He had had a ren- 
contre with a blackguard at Heringsdorf last summer. 
That individual, whom Rosenthal punished for his rudeness 
to some ladies, had proved himself a liar as well as a 
coward and had promulgated here in Berlin the rumor that 
he had scored the little but mighty strong pianist. Rosen- 
thal got madder about this than it seemed to me to be neces- 
sary. He went to work and gathered nearly a dozen let- 
ters from eye-witnesses, who all testify that they have 
seen that it was Rosenthal who struck Billy Patterson, and 
not vice versa. I was in a position to add to Mr. Rosen- 
‘thal’s testimonials of prowess a letter from Leopold 
Winkler, Esq., of Steinway Hall, New York, who wrote to 
me (unsolicited on my part) a letter in which he as an eye- 
witness describes the rencontre in exact accordance with 
Rosenthal’s account of the little affair. 

Rosenthal was still bowing himself out of the sanctum 
when Mr. O. B. Boise walked in. He came for a friendly 
chat. We had it, though I was on pins and needles to get 
towork. The fates, however, had decreed otherwise, for 
the always amiable, good natured and gentlemanly Ameri- 
can composer-teacher had his hat yet in his hand when Miss 
Minnie Behune, the young mezzo from New York, and a 
pretty English lady violinist, Miss Pettersson, were ushered 
in. Miss Behune, who is a protégée of Mr. William Stein- 
way and a pupil of Reinhold L. Herman, sang for me some 
lieder and the ‘‘Page” aria from ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” She has 
a fine, flexible voice and considerable dramatic expression. 
Her magnificent and sympathetic stage appearance, more- 
over, will add considerable to her success when, vocally and 
Musically finished, she will shortly stride upon the boards. 

My patience, although it nearly equals Job’s, was almost 
exhausted when the two young ladies left me, and a mental 
gtoan was the only answer I gave to the next knock at my 
door. It was then nearly 2 p. M. and my interior man was 
demanding dinner. Instead of it 1 got a dose of Liszt's 
“Mignon,” a Bach aria, some songs by Franz, Brahms and 
Jensen, and had to be complimentary and look pleasant at 
that. The vocal utterances came from the alto, Miss Anna 
Bromberg, of Aix-la-Chapelle, and as she is the daughter 
of the pensioned cantor of the synagogue of my native 
city and the man who used to wallop me when (as frequently 
happened) I didn’t know my Hebrew lesson, I had to be 
Particularly polite to her. However, I could not, as she re- 
quested of me, secure for her either pupils here in Berlin 
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I got rid of her by promising both. Well, I’ll try to — 
my word. 

It was nearly four o’clock when, fagged out, I got to my 
dinner at the Bellevue, where Rummel and Sternberg were 
already contentedly sitting over their coffee. From five to 
six I took my constitutional, then went home and dressed 
for the opera, which was ‘“ Rheingold,” and thus it hap- 
pened that I am one entire day behind in my work. I hope 
you'll all excuse me under the circumstances. 

* # * 


Last week was essentially a pianistic one. On Tuesday 
night a week ago yesterday Rummel gave his last piano 
recital. I lately wrote so much and explicitly about this 
excellent pianist, whom moreover you know as well as I 
do, that this time I can content myself with merely print- 
ing his well-chosen program, which consisted of : 

AnGeite Cok VOR, Bibi eis Ria Ca eH eek Haydn 
Sonate, op. 81; Nai Gin BW Mat. i iiss vedic sevevessevecceddeee Beethoven 
Etudes Symplomiqness 556 ccc. sceecd cccccevccsvcncesecea® Schumann 
Oma, COE FRE es oii eo. ics ei Sedek ccediiacetieds Mendelssohn 


“Rosamond” impromptu, op. 142, No. 8.........ceeceee eeeees Schubert 
VERE CPi Dans cins caqivcedetiieved. ) 

Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2............ f Sdodqvebdesverss civkGesonstcece Chopin 
Goherad, OD Discivcsedsscvescices 

Elfin dance, OP,.20,....ccccccacsoccssccccccecccsccscscccescres cee  SORFttS 
ES. CAE Tn ns sicenhuaes cove sdeecchias vos tectabeue Paganini-Liszt 


Rummel had a large audience at the Singakademie, and 
was in his usual good form in all but the first two numbers, 
when he seemed a trifle nervous and took the A flat alle- 
gretto vivace of the sonata somewhat hurriedly. The 
etudes symphoniques, however, I never heard him perform 
more majestically and ina more faultless delivery, techni- 
cally also. The smaller numbers were all received with an 
ever increasing enthusiasm. The dainty dance by the 
Danish composer was redemanded, and at the close of the 
program an encore was insisted upon, which after four or 
five recalls was granted, and consisted of Chopin’s F sharp 


major barcarolle. 
*# # 


On Wednesday night we had the second symphony even- 
ing of the Royal Orchestra at the Opera House, which 
spacious place, as usual on these occasions, was completely 
sold out. 

The purely orchestral program was made up of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave” overture, which was very care- 
fully and lovingly treated by Felix Weingartner. The 
same may be said of Tschaikowski's ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
fantastic overture, only that the blood and thunder element 
in which that work of the great Russian abounds was per- 
haps a trifle too vehemently accentuated. Agony is piled 
upon agony anyhow in this composition, and itis hardly nec- 
essary therefore to ‘‘ put on more steam.” Of all of Tschai- 
kowski’s works of this genre I like ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” the 
least, for it is not characteristic of its title and the contents 
of Shakespeare’s great drama, in which love plays the main 
fiddle, while strife and death are only accessories and are not 
as faithfully depicted as in ‘‘ Hamlet,” or in ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini” fantasy. Still there are some gorgeous colors 
(blood red ones), some weird harmonies, some eccentric 
rhythms, and lots of other interesting effects in it, which of 
course Weingartner did not fail to make noticeable. 

The jocular spirit of the next number, Brahms’ *‘ Aca- 
demic Festival Overture,” he also grasped and reproduced 
to perfection. I have seldom heard it performed so well, 
both as to execution and clearness of purpose. 

Joachim Raff's great symphony, ‘‘ Im Walde,” however, 
I have heard given with more poetry by Nikisch and with 
m re finesse by Thomas. Both the lovely slow move- 
mentand the airy scherzo, however, could not have been sur- 
passed in either of these two qualities, while the first move- 
ment lacked in that charm of mystic dark poetry which per- 
meates the score, and the fantastic finale was deficient in 
climaxes (not only dynamic ones). It seemed indeed a wild 
chase—after a goose. 

Weingartner was considerably applauded at the close of 
the concert, but the main share of the applause seemed 
to me due to the superb orchestra of artists under his com- 
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On Thursday night half a dozen concerts took place at 
nearly the same time. The two more important ones were 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s début at the Singakademie 
and Lilli Lehmann’s song recital at the Philharmonie. 

As the latter concert began half an hour earlier than that 
of Mrs. Bloomfield, I was enabled to hear the first third of 
her program. Like last year ‘‘ our own Lilli” devoted all 
her energies to the compositions of August Bungert ; 
some new, but not very important, one entitled ‘‘ White 
Roses” formed part of the program. The composer of 
course accompanied and, it goes without saying, in fine 
style. Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch, whom on this occasion for 
the first time I saw becomingly dressed and with rare taste, 
was in excellent voice. In fact since the palmiest days of 
the Metropolitan Opera House I have not heard her sing so 
sonorously. The last two songs, ‘‘Auf ein Grab” and 
** Das Trauergewand,” were the best of the first group and 
were deservedly strongly applauded, without, however, a 
da capo grant on the part of the great prima donna. The 
Philharmonie was well filled with a fashionable and en- 
thusiastic audience, among whom handsome Paul Kalisch 





an engagement at the Royal Opera House. At 3:30 p. m. 


shone like a little red apple, 





I succeeded in getting to the Singakademie in time to see 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler make her first bow to a 
large and cultivated Berlin audience, among whom were 
all the critics of the more important papers. 

I had missed the Mendelssohn ‘ Beautiful Melusine ” 
overture, but as it was played by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Professor Mannstaedt's direction, and to 
judge by the accompaniments they furnished later on, I did 
not miss over much. 

My cablegram about the success—nay, absolute triumph 
—which our esteemed countrywoman evoked and honestly 
gained here on her début you probably read. If you are, 
perhaps, a trifle skeptic, or think that my enthusiasm car- 
ried me away and that I exaggerated, you are mistaken, 
and do me an injustice. The public and the press went 
wild simultaneously and unanimously. My colleagues 
who had been pumping me beforehand with regard to this 
American pianist, and to whom I had conscientiously but 
cautiously praised her, all came to me and said that the 
lady had surpassed what I had proclaimed of her abilities 
and their anticipations. Even Tappert, who is hard on 
pianists usually, relented and gave Mrs. Bloomfield a gen- 
erous, enthusiastic criticism. 

For myself I must say that I was truly astonished at the 
progress the lady has made in the few years since last I 
heard her in New York. Even then I proclaimed her by 
all odds the best female pianist of the United States, but 
now I goso far as to say that she has no superior in 
Europe. Although evidently a trifle flurried, and of course 
very nervous, she managed to play the Chopin F minor 
concerto, though handicapped by a miserable accompani- 
ment, in a style with a depth of sentiment and color that 
took and told upon the audience, to all of whom she was a 
stranger, in a most irresistible manner ; and before she had 
played one-half of the Larghetto, with the broadly phrased 
recitatives, she had won them all over, every man, woman 
and child. At the close of the finale, which was taken at 
great speed and performed throughout with grace and 
fluency, the interest rose to excitement. 

From excitement, however, it reached the heat of fever 
in the Rubinstein D minor concerto, which was given with 
great breadth in the first, infinite feeling and tenderness 
in the slow movement, and with a fire, dash, bravura and 
tone power in the final Allegro, which carried everybody 
and everything (even the orchestra) with and before her. 
People yelled, stood on the seats and waved their handker- 
chiefs, and a scene ensued which one rarely witnesses on 
the occasion of a début, and especially in so proverbially 
cold a city as Berlin. One encore was of course granted 
after the first half a dozen recalls, and consisted of the 
Schubert-Tausig ‘‘ Marche Militaire ;” but even after that 
the audience did not stop applauding and shouting, and 
nothing would satisfy them until Mrs. Bloomfield sat down 
a second time and played most exquisitely a charming little 
nocturne in E flat by Godard. 

The second concert here will take place on November 3, 
when Mrs. Bloomfield will again play with orchestra the 
Schumann and the Saint-Saéns C minor concerto. Later on 
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two piano recitals will be given. Meanwhile the news of 
the success, spread by the press, has reached outside towns, 
and offers for engagements are pouring in at Wolff's. 

In the audience I noticed Adele Aus der Ohe, Rummel, 
Barth and Jedliczka, all four of whom applauded most vig- 
orously, Miss Aus der Ohe looks in first-rate health, and 
tells me she will be glad to play in the United States again 
in December. a 


Friday night again two concerts worthy of notice took 
place. At one I had a very trustworthy substitute, who re- 
ports as follows : 

The first of the popular Symphony concerts at the Con- 
certhaus, arranged by Prof. Waldemar Meyer, the famous 
violinist, and conducted by Reinhold L. Herman, the for- 
mer well-known conductor in New York, proved a brilliant 
success, All papers unite in praising the excellence of the 
detail work, the spirit and splendor of the Meyder orches- 
tra. the work of the soloists and the interesting variety of 
the program. Besides the ‘‘ Abenceragen” overture by 
Cherubini and the Seventh Symphony by Beethoven, the 
triple concerto for violin, ‘cello and piano, with symphonic 
orchestral accompaniment by Beethoven, claimed the chief 
interest. According to all reports it was played to per- 
fection by Meyer himself, Adolph Hartdegen, from New 
York and Professor Schwartz, the director of the Frankfort 
Conservatorium. The noble work of the soloists was al- 
most equalled by the orchestral supplement, which proved 
at once delicate and reliable. 

Rarely has the Meyder Concerthaus Orchestra (which in 
its daily performance does not always guard the principles 
of absolute accuracy and daintiness) done better work. The 
suite for violin by Ries, with orchestra accompaniment, 
proved a great triumph for Waldemar Meyer, while the 
piano solo by Professor Schwartz showed a player of excel- 
lence, yet without that flash of individuality which makes a 
great pianist. Miss Schroeter (Bonn) was the vocalist of 
the occasion. Her voice, though somewhat devoid of 
power and timbre in some notes of the lower middle range, 
is a mezzo soprano of great beauty, compass and power. 
The art with which she attacked and unfolded the higher 
notes of the cadences compelled audience as well as orches- 
tra to show her the tribute of enthusiastic appreciation. In 
her aria as well as her songs she proved herself an artist of 
great power, warmth and intelligence, and her appearance 
was a great satisfaction to those who still believe in the 
union of vocal perfection with the dramatic truth of utter- 
ance. The program of the next concert promises equally 
interesting numbers. ‘The house was full and enthusiastic. 

*e 2 

Out of respect for that great pianist and pedagogue, Prof. 
Heinrich Barth, although I was tired of piano playing, I 
wended my way to the Philharmonie, where on Friday 
evening he gave his first popular piano recital for this sea- 
son, I did not have to regret my devotion to him and the 
cause, for he certainly played superbly and was or seemed 
to me in a more poetic mood than I had ever heard him 
heretofore. I make especial mention of this and the capti- 
vating way in which Barth performed the Chopin B minor 
sonata in order to contradict those who gainsay his ability 
to interpret Chopin. His Bach chromatic fantasy and 
fugue was lucid and massive, albeit the tempo of the fugue 
seemed to me too slow. Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica” variations, 
on the other hand, were nearly all taken at a trifle too quick 
movement, and more variety of tempo would have suited 
me better there. 

The group of smaller pieces which Professor Barth played 
on this occasion contained some novelties, of which a noc- 
turne in E and an impromptu in A by Robert Kahn from 
that young composer’s op. 18 are well written, while three 
Swedish dances by R. Anderson are so trite and common- 
place that they could have found their way upon the program 
only on account of the bonds of personal friendship that 
unite the performer and the composer. Henselt's ‘‘ Poéme 
d'Amour,” op. 3, in B major, and the clever Strauss-Tausig 
waltz in C, brilliantly performed by Professor Barth, com- 
pleted the program. A large sized and cultivated audience, 
who throughout the entire evening had listened most atten- 
tively and applauded most vigorously, now insisted upon an 
encore, and Professor Barth was kind enough to oblige 
them with a little romanza by Schumann. 


ee 


The week wound up consistently enough with a concert 
by still another, and this time a new pianist, Miss Johanna 
Heymann, who was heard on Saturday night in conjunc- 
tion with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Singakademie. 

The concert giver, a young lady still in her teens, is the 
sister of that unfortunate once so great pianist, Carl Hey- 
mann, who is spending his days in harmless lunacy at a 
private institution at Seyn, near Coblenz. The youngest 
child of the cantor of the Amsterdam synagogue evidently 
also inherited considerable musical talent, but her perform- 
ances are permeated with so much affectation and a certain 
nervous melancholy that they thereby lose much of the 
charm which otherwise they might exert. To hear a Bach 
A minor fugue played with constant tempo rubato and 
affected sentimentality is nauseating, and the same may be 
said about the performance of the Beethoven C major con- 
certo, which by the by I have not heard in concert for a 











long time. Curiously enough, the best performed piece on 
the program was the most difficult one—Carl Heymann’s 
now celebrated ‘‘ Elfenspiel.” ‘This little pianistic wonder 
piece by her brother Miss Heymann played wonderfully 
well, while the Chopin nocturne in G, op, 37, and her 
teacher, Professor Gernstein’s little ‘‘ Album Leaf” in E 
major,were suffering in interpretation from affectation. 

The Chopin E minor concerto, the ‘‘ Sarabande,” from 
Rubinstein’s op. 35 and Liszt’s ‘‘ Tarantelle,” from ‘* Vene- 
zia a Napoli,” formed the concluding and that portion of the 
program which I did not hear. 

* 2 # 

On Monday of this week I received the following letter: 

DEAR MR. FLOERSHEIM-—-The Society for Ethical Culture gives to- 
day for the first time a musical festival performance, true to their 
principle to make art accessible to the widest circles of the people. 
As the impulse for the Society of Ethical Culture originated in 
America, it might interest you to attend the performances which will 
begin with my “Prize Song,” which I brought out for the first time 
and with much success at this year’s Worms Music Festival; then 
comes a cantata for solo bass, by Bach, and the ninth symphony. I 
hope to see you there, and send best regards. 

Yours devotedly, 

Of course I went and found the Philharmonie full of an 
audience of the highest class of people. Gernsheim con- 
ducted, and the Stern Singing Society was out in full force. 
The new “ Preislied” (after words from the Holy Scrip- 
ture) isa short and well written cantata for chorus, soli, 
orchestra and organ in B flat major. There is nothing very 
new in its contents, but, like all Gernsheim writes, it is 
fluent, melodious, sonorous and 4/angschén The chorus 
did very well, while the soloists, Mrs, Alois Schmidt- 
Cs4nyi, Miss Stephan, Dierich and Meschaert, were of no 
particular importance, except the last named, whom I had 
heard at Bonn and Diisseldorf this summer, and whom I 
consider one of the best male singers I know. He again 
proved himself so in Bach's wonderful but tremendously 
difficult cantata for bass, which he sang admirably and for 
which he was justly much applauded. 

The Ninth Symphony seems to me, and always did ap- 
pear to me, as having been written by Ludwig von Beet- 
hoven as an orchestral work with choral appendix, while 
Gernsheim rather treats it the other way. He buried the 
Philharmonic Orchestra among his Stern chorus and—per- 
haps after all that was the best he could have done, for I 
must say this performance of Beethoven’s immortal work 
was by no means the best one I ever heard. 


F, GERNSHEIM. 


* *# # 


Among the callers I missed were Josie Hofmann and his 
father, and Mr. Adolf Hartdegen, the New York 'cellist. I 
am sorry indeed. 

Miss Sopie Schréter, of Bonn, the concert contralto, found 
me home. So did Hugo Goerlitz, Paderewski’s amiable 
private secretary, who is here on his way from Buda-Pesth, 
by way of Vienna and Leipsic. He told me wonders of Mr. 
Nikisch’s success as operatic director in Pesth ; how he has 
improved everything, including the orchestra and the box 
receipts, and how beloved and highly honored he is. Of 
Paderewski, Goerlitz says that he is in good health and 
spirits and is now busy composing an opera; that he will 
not return to the United States until he has finished it. 
Goerlitz saw Sophie Menter at her Castle Itar in Tyrol, and 
says that she will not yield to Freddie Schwab’s blandish- 
ments, and that consequently you will not hear her or 
Sapellnikoff in the United States during the season of 
1893-4. 


#2 * 


Mrs. Hugo Goerlitz, Amy Sherwin, sends me her latest 
photograph with the inscription: ‘* Das binich.” If she 
had not put it on, I should not have known her. 


*#*# # 


Robert Kahn, the talented young composer and pianist, 
has become a teacher at the Royal High School for Music 


here. 
** 


Reinhold L. Herman's newest opera ‘‘ Spielmannsgliick ” 
(the libretto by Julius Freund), finished only this year, has 
already been accepted from the MSS. at the Weimar Opera, 
the Royal Theatre at Cassel and at Bremen—at all houses 
for immediate performance. The work is rather more gay 
than dramatic, the story involving no bloody conflict, and 
its melodious grace is especially commented upon. 


*s* # 


A complete performance of Wagner's ‘‘ Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” holds the boards at the Royal Opera House this 


week. 
* 2 * 


The death of Court Conductor Hellmesberger at Vienna 
this week has surely been reported to you by cable. A 
jolly, good old soul has passed away. He was as gooda 
punster and humorist as he was a musician, and you ought 
to get some of the stories the boys in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra tell about him into print. O. F. 





Hubert Arnold.—Mr. Hubert Arnold, a violin virtuoso 
who has been concertizing in Australia and New Zealand, 
and has been visiting the Pacific Coast, is now in the city, 
and will be heard here in concert, He is a pupil of Mar- 
sick, 
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“LA TOURAINE,” October 27, 

Is not the world itself an organ upon which the Master plays? 
Full of mystery, replete with power, clad in sweetness; mechanism 
infallible, unfathomable in possibility, what is the sentiment of the 
composition He plays continually thereon? 

HE attention of American musicians has been 
strongly drawn to the French school of late years, 
Aside from an occult bond of concord between French and 
American temperaments, of which there is no doubt, and 
for which there is no accounting, the French first acquired 
the art of making classical music attractive to modern ear 
and thought. Americans will accept anything that is 
palatable ; nothing which is not. Money advantage is the 
only thing which they will take undiluted in all its dis. 
agreeableness. The French school is pre-eminently caleu- 
lated to impress the American favorably. It is melodic, 
dramatic, harmonic, full of verve, intensity and variable- 
ness, built on quicksilver like themselves, and withal sound 
in form, logical, correct, grammatical as the heaviest clas- 
sics. Not only is the American éar attracted and pleased 
by the one, but, like the congregation which engaged its 
priest because he preached in Latin, they feel that in it 
they ‘‘ get the value of their money in larnin’.” 

Well, as representative exponents of this ruby royal 
champagne musicale behold Widor and Guilmant—the one 
severe, conservative, reserved, utterly French, even toa 
crust of lightning, like the French language, that rebuffs the 
stoutest hearted student of the elusive tongue ; the othera 
dweller in romance, original, intense, brilliant, sympa- 
thetic, yet classic to the core, and withal genial, open, ap- 
proachable and adaptable by nature. 

Guilmant has done more perhaps for the popularizing of 
the organ as an instrument and the French school of organ 
writing than any other musician. His magnificent compo- 
sitions, his annual performances in France and England, 
his expansive temperament, humane and social disposition, 
his partial mastery of the English language, his personal 
magnetism, have done much toward this. He 1s a well bal- 
anced man, as well as a great musician. Widor has made 
himself immortal through his eight great symphonies, 
which rank beside the works of Beethoven and Bach, 
Guilmant is a Wagner of musical expression. 

The union of organ and orchestra is among his valuable 
departures. He has written exquisite music of this type, 
and is engaged regularly by the French Government to 
give concerts representing it in the Trocadero, an immense 
structure, built for exposition purposes, now used as a mu- 
sic hall in Paris. 

Broad as to rivalry, scrupulous as to professional etiquette, 
Guilmant expects like return, but harbors nothing when 
disappointed. He is a man of heart as well as head, and of 
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genius. His advent among American organists is an oni 
in musical history. 

“ Vive le Guilmant! Vive le Guilmant!” rose in echoes | 
over New York Bay as with the grace and dignity of a | 
queen of swans ‘‘ La Touraine ” pushed out from her pier, 
bearing on board the distinguished maestro after a two 
months’ revealing of organ mysteries to Americans. A 
splendid bouquet of earnest musicians had gathered around 
him till the last moment, bidding him ‘‘ bon voyage,” hating 
to let him go, dreading to tear themselves away. 

A pretty incident occurred as the boat moved out. Dr. 
Bowman, the solid centre of a solid group on the dock, ‘ak- 
ing a carnation from his buttonhole, skillfully aimed it 
over the gulf of water, the gangplank, the bulwarks, where, 
like a carrier dove it homed direct upon the broad lapel of 
the good man, whose genial face flushed at the graceful 
tribute. 

Mr. Guilmant did not look at all fatigued after the taxing 
labors of his tour, yet he seemed glad of the opportunity 
of a comfortable easy chair, gentle salt breezes and quiet 
company to take a good napin his chair as land slipped 
out of sight. After that he did not again sleepin day time, 
but sat thinking or chatting pleasantly with his friends 
when not pacing thedeck. He wore no gloves, sat up late 
at night and was not afraid of cold. He walked sturdily, 
his hands behind his back when not arm in arm witha 
friend. This has been his first extended ocean voyage, but 
he made a good sailor. Crossing the English Channel 
he is always sick, but he was not once absent from his 
haunts on deck or at table on the Atlantic voyage. It was 
a pleasant sight to see his distinguished figure in the fuil 
brilliance of salon equipment, surrounded by a bevy of 
bright people, among wh>m was the captain, an artistic 
contrast to the gentle musician, a big, brawny fellow, look- 
ing very English, with his florid complexion, flowing blonde 
whiskers and laughing blue eyes, but thoroughly French in 
words and manner. His cabin, ‘‘ 264,” was a gem of ele- 
gance in a nutshell, draped in the French flag, flowers in 
every corner. A simple liver, the good man enjoyed his 
“ ceuf a lacoque,” egg in the shell, for breakfast, and won- 
dered at the American habit of breaking it into a glass. 

Two things in America he did not love, grapesand oysters. 
The California grapes he found good, Catawba and Concord 
had a peculiar taste, no doubt good, but to him like spoiled 
fruit. Small oysters he found better than large, and he 
hated those big ones broiled, ‘‘ le gout caché par la cuisine,” 
the taste hidden by the cooking. He likes black coffee, 
but that with cream he cannot drink. He sips a chartreuse 
“for digestion” merely. After I had seen the cooking of 
his country on board La Touraine, I felt inclined to think 
that French politeness alone led him to say that he found 
American cooking ‘‘ quite good.” He noticed that acquaint- 
ance was more readily made on the voyage toward France 
than in coming to America, a fact in which traveler friends 
agreed without being able to give account. 

As a friend Mr. Guilmant unites with French courtesy an 
expansiveness of nature, a grave but inspiring style of ex- 
pression, asmile that is hope and welcome, and a hand 
clasp with an encore to it. Owing to a peculiar and aston- 
ishing intuition, an alertness of spirit, an adaptability 
American in its ease, an equaminity of nerve even when 
most stirred, and a clearcut finish of sentence, conversation 
with him upon even the subtleties of art was with my 
scarcely begun French wholly possible and almost easy. 

(My ! I never wrote under such difficulties—such swishing 
and swaying and swinging of things, yet with such an ex- 
quisite rhythmic grace in it all that I cannot complain.) 

Mr. Guilmant was too short a time in the country, and 
too actively engaged personally while in it, to be able justly 
to judge of America’s musical condition. The public as an 
audience he found sympathetic and appreciative—perhaps 
a trifle more generous than discriminating, as they seemed 
equally pleased with everything. Inthe artists with whom 
he personally came in contact he found nothing to be de- 
sired as regards earnestness, desire to learn, progress, ar- 
tistic sincerity, and musical brain and spirit. 

He deplores, however, our lack of standard. 
without headquarters, our growth is individual, and each 


man does his own untraditional thinking. As this boat | 


through the ebb and flood and channel of ocean needs 


guidance, so America needs a helm to guide to Art perfec- | 


tion through the changing seas of Art experiment. The 
country is new and must have this before the public is 
imbued with sufficient confidence to follow a leading. 
America needs schools—a school such as the Conservatoire 
of Paris to dictate terms of respect and opinion in music. 
He realizes the difficulty of this, as such a school founded 


by the Government would need first of all the feeling of | 


people toward music which it would be supposed to create. 
Such school, he thinks, however, might be established by 
Personal or society endowment in a country of America’s 
Wealth. American thought at present is more for progress 
than perfection, and music feels this. 

He considers the nation the most progressive that ever 
has been. ‘* Seek, seek, seek,” is their motto. They surge | 
hither and thither like the waves, never satisfied and not | 
Seeking even comfort. 

Among leading American organists whom he remem- | 


We are} 


| mentation, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. Carl, Mr. Woodman, Mr. Pecher, Mr. Morse, Mr. Bart- 
lett, Miss Welles. A host of others whom he found thor- 
| oughly artistic he did not hear play. His eye lights and 
face warms as he speaks of Clarence Eddy, and it is with 
child-like pride he tells of the recitals given by that organ- 
ist ‘‘all for me.” He also speaks of Mr. Stainer and Mr. 
Best in this way, as though he were honored by their ac- 
quaintance and proud of it. 

Organ mechanism in this country he found much more 
advanced than he expected. We have most clever build- 
ers, he said ; also in Canada. He found here many new 
combinations, and mentioned especially that of pedal and 
piston. Electricity as an appliance is of French origin, but 
is cleverly adapted. The touch is perhaps too light in 
some ; he likes ‘“not too much.” That 
of the,Cathedral of St. Pierre, Canada, he thought most to 
his liking. He missed the reeds everywhere. We must 
have more reeds, he said. He was glad to hear that some 
had been imported for use in the Exposition organ, which 
he thought very fine. Chickering Hall organ he thought 
quite bad, the reeds being sadly out of tune. Reeds area 
necessity in French organ building, the idea being over a 
century old. He had played on the big organ at Riga, but 
said our organs and even the English were far ahead of it 
in effectiveness. 

Our organ lofts he was pleased with. The beauty of their 
furnishing impressed him favorably, but he was sorry to see 
they were not at all careful here as to acoustics. I felt 
better when he said they had the very same difficulty of 
architect domination in France. ‘‘ The architects put up the 
church,” he says; ‘‘ the organist must take what place he 
can get.” There should be no carpets and less drapery in 
organ lofts. 

The greatest difficulty of organ teaching? It is organ 
practice. For mechanism the pedal piano can be used. 
After that it is largely a matter of individual study, but a 
church organ is a necessity. It is extremely difficult to get 
a church to practiceinin Paris. Catholics do not permit it, 
and he as a Catholic does not wish to use the sacred edifice 
for such purposes. He laughed at the commonness of the 
custom in this country, but thinks it must be bad for the 
organs, especially when ‘‘ young people love to make ex- 
periments.” 

Pupils cannot be classified as to nationality in talent. A 
good American pupil is better than a poor French one. In 
general Americans are quick of perception; docile, with rich 
but untrained musical temperament, the result of poor mu- 
sical environment at home. The musical instinct, although 
better than ordinary, is not directed. They have great 
precision of finger, however (he hates hands that fumble 
over the keys), and are willing to be taught detail. They 
almost all lack expression. 

Yes, women may play well. Cannot cite Miss Welles as 
an example of the average talent, as she is much more—‘‘ a 
real artist, a perfect pupil, a beautiful player, a thorough 
musician.” But in general women are imaginative, and if 
strong and persevering may be good organists. Women 
marry and drop it all, however; they change occupation. 
Organ playing is not bad for woman’s health. It is rare in 
France. He has now a few women pupils, not finished. 
The worst for them is the pedals. 

The good man here makes the mistake of many men. 
Few of them of any country know what a woman can do 
when she employs ‘‘ both feet.” 

(Oh dear me! this is hard work. 
the next sentence will be the last. I 
would stay still one instant !) 

We must not talk of the organ “imitating” the orches- 
tra. The organ is an orchestra in itself of a wholly differ- 
ent and distinctive species. It must have its own instru- 
its own special composition even! ‘I cannot 
bear overtures to operas on the organ.” ‘The style is not 
adapted. The overture to ‘‘ William Tell” on the organ— 
Ugh! Yet people wish to hear it. Ideas must be properly 
transcribed if used. Portions of Wagner, yes, but not all. 
The organ must have dignity, majesty, reverence. It is 
the instrument of originality, in thought asin effect. It 
must not take on but create effects. People do not realize 
this. 

Union of organ and orchestra—A-h-h ! 

Like the breaking of full sun or moon through cloud is 
the effect of Guilmant’s ‘‘ A-a-a-h-h!” and of his noble 
face when it is said. No praise can be more eloquent. Of 
his organ and orchestra symphonies and concertos I will 
say more when I know more. 

Organists who love it have asked why Guilmant did 
not play his ‘‘ Lamentation” in New York. Simply be- 
cause other things—his‘‘ Marche Funébre,”” &c.—were con- 
stantly asked for. He played it in Chicago. It was writ- 
ten during a season of great grief, experienced on the death 
by bullet in the Franco-Prussian War, of a dear pupil who 
had studied with him eleven years and who afterward be- 
came a priest. 

Mr. Guilmant has not yet given regular concerts in Ger- 
| many, but Homeyer plays his compositions in the Gewand- 
| haus concerts with great success. HelovesGerman music. 

Wagner? *‘‘ A-a-ah!” Anexpression of absolute ecstasy 


| Buck (whose compositions he praised highly), Mr. Bowman, 





I never know when 
do wish something 


bered enthusiastically were Clarence Eddy, Mr. Dudley | passed over the musician’s face, as his speaking eyes were 
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thrown upon the full moon over head, then on to the planet 
below it, thence through the silvery wake of water, back to 
the golden curls of Mrs, Orme Wilson’s baby playing on 
the deck before him and back to the gray blanket over his 
feet. ‘‘ Wagner! there’sa master! an immortal!” quick- 
ly adding (a truth I had heard in New York). ‘* Wagner, 
you know, is much more French than Teutonic in tempera- 
ment. 

To political and financial not spiritual causes, he ascribes 
the slow acceptance of Wagner by Paris, also to the lack of 
ballet, afterward furnished, and so drolly alluded to by 
Wagner himself in his ‘‘Art of Wagner” (or some such 
title ; head is beginning to swing with everything else). 

As to répertoire, Guilmant has a special gift for retaining 
organ répertoire once learned, although he says it is more 
difficult to memorize than other music, there being so many 
mechanical demands upon the mind. He does not feel the 
need of finger practice on organ, as on piano; not being an 
instrument of percussion, it does not require daily finger 
gymnastics for flexibility. 

For improvisation one must have aspecial gift. 
as composition to the writer. Mechanism must be 
thoroughly in background. The ebb and flow of senti- 
ment must be independent of even the intellectual thought, 
of logic form or rule. One may be without the sentiment 
till the subject is given. That done the mind warms as it 
proceeds exactly as in conversation or writing. 
has never yet failed him. 

He holds himself tight as to technic of harmony and all 
detail. He believes emphatically in detail in everything, 
but all must be subject to the great abandon of thought 
and feeling. All improvisation of course is lost. Not a 
note of itis remembered. He regrets this somewhat, but 
supposes every form of rendition fills its own sphere of use- 
fulness. 

Like a happy child with a hidden toy, Guilmant whips 
out of his big steamer coat pocket a little note book about 
the size of that which business men carry, ruled breadth- 
wise for music, and chuckles 
compositions he has captured even since sailing from New 
York. They are six on Thursday, not merely motives, but 
compositions, ‘‘ toute a fait fini,” pedal, marks of expres- 
sion, combination, all. Besides this, in his vest pocket he 
carries a morsel of unruled paper about 3 inches long on 
which he jots down motives even at table. ‘I think all 
the time,” he says. He hates to utilize any idea not his 
own, 

He finds the ocean a constant source of inspiration, not 
necessarily of marine ideas, you understand, but of activity 
of idea. 

‘*Monotonous in its variety,” he says, ‘‘ following the 
principle of all art, ‘ unity of variety.’” He was enthusiastic 
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about the moonlight on the ocean and had his chair changed | thing most rare for one to treat a colleague as he has done | been told so by Boston critics, of magnetic conductors, of 


to the side on which it shone, that we might enjoy it. He 
spoke of iron posts which stood in the way of clear deck 
promenade, ‘ They are troublesome,” he said, ‘‘ but neces- 
sary, like some people.” Also thought the excessive rocking 
of La Tourainein such a tranquil sea wholly unnecessary, and 


the result of top heaviness, ‘‘ as when one has too much in 


his head without proper balance.” He laughed heartily at 
the story of the Irishman who said that the trouble with the 
regiment was that they were all out of step with him. ‘It 
is a difficult thing,” he said, ‘‘ to decide when one is stand- 
ing bravely by a cause or making a sad mistake.” 

He has found in his pupils that real musical instinct is 
always accompanied by mechanical abilities. They may 
be slow in developing, may come with a rush, but are cer- 
tainly at hand. ‘‘ The musical temperament is all I ask of 
apupil,” he said; ‘the rest is cultivable. Except in the 


” 


case of the singer, when there is no organ, c’est fini! 


He has more pathos than lightness in his nature, loves | 


only the serious opera, and never creates frivolity. He 
never cared to dance. He always loved the organ best. 


young. 
detests all forms of pen writing except note making. 

He took much interest in the singing of national songs 
by Arabs, who with French peasantry occupied the second 
class on the boat. It was a flat, monotonous wail, not un- 
like that to be heard in the orthodox Jewish Church. The 
French chanson was a much more lively affair, and was 
sometimes accompanied by concertina and banjo. The fog 
horn with its weird chromatic rise and fall was a disaster 
to his ears. He was extremely sweet and obliging about 
playing in the salon in the evenings, although God knows 
how he inanaged to play, swinging like a pendulum through 
the air. He did though, and created a furore among the 
passengers. He also accompanied French—— 

(Got to stop. This being ‘‘ rocked in the cradle of the 
deep” is not what it.is sung to be. I am sick of being 
rocked. Good bye.) 





Guilmant loves best the Gothic in church architecture as 
having the most religious sentiment. He considers the 
Cathedral at Notre Dame the noblest of them all and the 
nearest to perfection. He visited Italy on purpose to see 


the churches, but although astonished at the richness of | 
structure and decoration the statues, mosaics, frescoes, &c., | 
It was not | 
serious enough. He was delighted again to behold Notre | 
He also likes the | 
Many of our churches were too light | 


he was not pleased with the Italian taste. 


Dame, although comparatively small. 
dim religious light. 
to please him, but of the Gothic of our structures he ap- 
proved highly. 


him, The organ tone sonority is not the same as in Paris | 


on this account. Yet Trinité, his church, is considered a 
** small” edifice. 


imitation of St. Peter’s was the nearest to European per- 


fection ; was magnificent, artistically, religiously and musi- | 
Over 20,000 people assembled there twice to hear | 


cally, 
him. 

He was sorry not to have the opportunity of hearing 
more of American compositions. Buck and Shelley are 
those he knew, although he has much manuscript and 
printed music in his trunk to study later. He had no time 
to read in America; did not even get a chance to read 
about himself, and brought many papers along. 
did see delighted him greatly. He found in the criticisms 
a definiteness and discrimination, besides the generosity 
which pleased him. Criticism must be fair and intelligent 
to please him, even when praising him. 

With all he has done in reading and writing manuscript, 
Guilmant's eyesight is strong and clear. He must have a 
steady light in the organ loft, and not too brilliant. 

There are free public music schools at every turn in Paris, 
where rudiments and solfeggio are taught. This must be, 


so he said, to make music understood and respected as it 


should be. He thought much should be done by the Amer- 
ican public schools, they are such a power. 

As to teachers, Paris experiences the same difficulty as 
New York in the great number of different systems taught, 
each containing some good. The suggestion of a congress 
of judges, who should give a license to those teachers un- 
doubtedly equipped.with the best method of voice produc- 
tion, did not seem to strike the organist favorably, although 
the why of the difficulty seemed to be too much for him to 
combat. 

He does not know why it is that a country to which we 
are so much indebted musically as Germany, should re- 
main so far behind in organ progress. In this the United 
States is far ahead. 
factories, is still worse. The art is there at a standstill. 
He becomes most enthusiastic in speaking of Cavaille-Coll, 
the great Parisian organ builder, who, although he does 
not play himself, has worked a revolution in the art in 
twenty years. He describes him as a genius and the most 
charming of men. Sydney, Australia, he thought has the 
largest organ in the world; the organist is his friend. 


Guilmant is a grateful and appreciative man. He re- 


members every turn of courtesy done him in America. He 
is never tired of speaking of Mr. Eddy’s kindness. 


“TItisa 


Our church buildings all séemed small to | 


St. Pierre Cathedral in Canada, built in | 


What he | 


Holland, which has magnificent organ | 


me. He treated me more like a brother than a musician,” 
| he says, ‘‘ sent despatches, wrote letters, left me nothing 
| todo but play. He is the most efficient man I ever met.” 
| His wife he also praises warmly. It was through Mr. 
| Eddy’s instigation that he made the tour to America. He 
laughs speaking of the surprise and consternation of his 
| family when he finally decided to cross the Atlantic. 

The speaking voice of the organist has peculiar carrying 
| power though low. At the table of sixteen persons, midst 
| all the buzz of a crowded salon, one can easily discover his 
| tones. His manner is always alert, and his fat fingers are 
full of live expression. 

To-morrow we expect to see land. 

Saturday noon.—Land sighted, just one week from sail- 
| ing. The deck is lively. Passengers cheering ‘‘ La Belle 
France,” the peasantry in the second cabin singing songs 
of home, sailors pulling and hauling ropes and chains, bag- 
gage being drawn up from the hold in emphatic French, 
Guilmant in his chair, notebook in hand transcribing his 
| emotions in music. 





French church singer, tenor, and Mr. Masier, a member 


for the last concert this evening. A Mr. Koenig, of Cali- 
| fornia, is to play Bendel’s ‘‘ In the Moonlight.” 

At one concert, during the singing of an exquisite French 
morceau, just at the instant for applause at the close of the 


45° duting the song slid the entire width of the room bring- 
| ing up against the window. Guilmant who had been 
braced one foot against each leg of the piano with all 
his might would certainly have followed him had he 
not clutched the piano top with might and main till gentle- 
men clustered around him. The next day he laughed 
with his tace in both hands every time he spoke of it. He 
| says the sensation of expressing thought through such a 
wayward medium as a swinging piano, is very droll to a 
musician. 

Last night he played Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March” 
| with tempo twice as fast as I ever heard it. 
Fannizt EpcGar THOMAS. 








The Boston Symphony Orchestral 


Concert. 
E have heard the new conductor, Mr. Emil 

Paur, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and we are 
| bound to confess that our opinion of him coincides perfectly 
with that expressed by our Boston colleagues. The first 
| concert this season of the superb organization from Boston 
| took place last Wednesday night at Music Hall, the audi- 

torium of which is vastly more suitable for orchestral con- 
| certs than Chickering Hall. When Mr. Paur made his ap- 
pearance to conduct Beethoven's immortal Fifth symphony 
he was accorded a hospitable, even a warm reception, and 
it did not stop there. He was called out several times in 
| the evening and at the close of the performance. In a 
word, Mr. Paur was given a fair hearing, and although one 
concert has probably not revealed all of his possibilities as 
a conductor, he nevertheless gave us a taste of his quality 
and a very fair idea of his potentialities. 

Mr. Emil Paur is a respectable but by no means a greet 
conductor. He is no virtuoso, though very vigorous, and 
at first blush seemed more muscular than musical. He 
| has, however, many excellent qualities to recommend him 
to our attention. There is no mistaking his beat. It is 
precise to harshness. His rhythmical feeling overbalances 
his poetic conception; he literally hews out his phrases 
and leaves you no doubt as to his intentions. But he is 
| reverent, earnest and sincere to a fault. 
trained in a very severe school—a school in which a sort of 
traditional truthfulness, even realism prevails at the ex- 
pense of beauty. 


| In aword, Mr. Paur is hard, reserved to coldness and | 
Indeed, of the personal mag- | 


| personally unsympathetic. 
netism of his predecessor, Mr. Nikisch, he possesses abso- 


| lutely nothing. He has the unyielding temperament of | 


| the Teuton. He would sacrifice all to the letter of the 
| law, and let poor poetry knock in vain at the outer gate of 
our hearts. Europe has many such conductors, particu- 
larly in Germany. There they bear the respectable name 
of ‘* Kappellmeister.” America is not without their rep- 


| 
| morning paper declared last week. 


Mr. Paur is musicianly. 

Mr. Paur is a great student. 
“reading” than what might be called an anatomical demon- 
stration in phrasing. You hear everything when he con- 
ducts, even if it does not sound beautifully. The cold, 
white light that he sheds over Beethoven does not warm you. 
It is too wintry ; too scholastic. All the finesse and good 
taste which were the dominant traits of Mr. Gericke’s con- 
ducting, Mr. Paur knows not, but he impresses you as hav- 
ing mastery over his men and getting from them what he 
The only trouble about this is, that what he wants 
We should be tired, at least we have 


wants. 
is not what we want. 





Keeps up piano, but dropped violin, which he played when | Later Guilmant in the salon rehearsing a Mr. Henrich, a | 


** One may keep two, but not three,” he said. He | 
of the French embassy, on violin in Gounod’s ‘t Ave Maria,” | 


| long final tone, a huge wave struck the boat which had | 
| been swinging vigorously. The dignified tenor (looking like | 
| Carl Dufft), who had been standing at alternate angles of | 


He has been | 


| resentatives, although they are by no means so many asa | 


He gives you less of a | 


conductors who use the tempo rubato, of exaggerated and 

romantic readings, but nevertheless we cannot help draw. 

ing a fatal comparison between Mr. Paur and Mr. Nikisch, 

Mr. Nikisch is quite as much of an analyist as Mr. Paur, 

He may have sinned against the eternal verities of the 

classics, but he fascinated you by his warmth, luminosity 

and fiery temperament. Mr. Paur does not fascinate at all; 
to tell the truth he comes dangerously near boring one. 
To give a new reading to the C minor symphony of 

Beethoven without violating its structural contents would 
| be nowadays almost an impossibility ; as great an impossi- 

bility as to dig a delve for a new interpretation of 
| ‘* Hamlet ;” so we had a conventional performance of the 
symphony, except that it was played in rather a leaden, 
spiritless fashion with its phrases detached, the whole lack. 
ing in sweep and spontaneity. In the second movement 
the andante was mechanically well balanced as far as tone, 
and absolutely without poetry. The scherzo was respect. 
able, while the last movement was the best played of the 
four. Its honest, straightforward themes suited Mr. Paur’s 
style. Naturally a Dvorak composition would not be 
| within the ken of this conductor, so the ‘‘Slavonic Rhapsody” 
No. 2, in G minor, op. 45, was given without abandon or 
variety of moods and without color. It is a charming work, 
full of the fine, bold, free rapture of the Bohemian com- 
poser. The same may be said of the last number on the 
program, Hector Berlioz’ overture ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

Mr. Paur has been spoken of as an excellent conductor 
| fora male singing society. This is a one-sided criticism, 
To conduct a male singing society is no mere facile thing, 
as Mr. Van der Stucken will testify. But that Mr. Paur 
should be at the head of that superb band of Boston is we 
think a mistake in judgment on the part of Colonel Hig- 
ginson. 

We learn there has been nocontract consummated between 
the new conductor and Colonel Higginson. This is lucky, 
| for ten years of Paur would not only reduce the clientéle 
of this orchestra, but would also redace the orchestra to 
a barrel organ condition of mechanical perfection and hard 
musical playing. Emma Eames was the singer on this 
occasion. She gave us Jules Massenet’s aria, ‘‘ Pleurez 
mez yeux,” from ‘Le Cid,” not a very interesting 
or inspired composition, and an aria from the ‘ Mar. 
riage of Figaro.” She sings with her old-time finish, 
and with more flavor. Her voice has lost none of its 
freshness, while it has gained considerably in volume and 
musical quality. She is more beautiful than ever. The 
consensus of opinion as to the merits of the new conductor 
is that he is an excellent musician, a sober and uninteresting 
leader. It may be that his angularity and awkwardness 
will wear off in time. Let us hope so at all events. The 


rsonnel of the orchestra is comparatively unchanged, 
Mr, Kneisel being at the first desk as usual, and even Mr, 
Paur’s uncompromising beat could not rob the playing of 
the band of its elasticity and brilliancy. The second con- 
cert occurs December 14. 





-- SOUSA’S - - 
CoNCERT BAND 


During the Season of 1898. 





World’s Fair until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach until Sept. 4. 
St. Louis Exposition until Oct. 22. 


After that a Concert Tour throughout 
the country, including California. 


Address at the above points during the 
pendancy of the engagements specified. 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


G2 As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are desired. 
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“I unhesitatingly pr this system superior to any I have taught 
| in twenty five years.”—Frep. H. Butrerrigip, Supervisor of Musity 
| Mew Bedford, Mass. 


-Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 
For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocal 
Reapinc ScHooL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. Classes 
| forming every Monday, between 1 and 3 P. M. 
MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS CLASSES. 


| Mr. Fred, H. Butterfield has secured absolute control of the STENO- 
| PHONETIC SYSTEM in Massachusetts, and will o1 ize and conduct 
| classes in Boston and the leading cities of the State. Address 


| FRED. H. BUTTERFIELD, 4o Chestnut St., New Bedford, Mas 
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The First Symphony Society Concert. 


HE first concert of the New York Symphony 
T Society occurred last Saturday evening at Music 
Hall, Mr. Walter Damrosch conducting. The usual 
afternoon concert was given the day previous. The pro- 
gram, with several exceptions, was a delightful one. 
Brahms’ great first symphony in C minor opened the even- 
ing and it was played remarkably well by Mr. Damrosch 
and his men. ‘The make-up of the band has undergone 
several changes. The oboe is our old friend Mr. Felix 
Bour, whose crisp acid tone was heard to the best advan- 
tage in the Brahms’ number. The first fagotte is alsonew 
and there are several changes in the brass-wind depart- 
ment. That sterling artist, Mr. Adolph Brodsky, 1s still 
the concertmaster, his companion at the same desk being 
Mr. Jan Koert, who has left the violas. The first 'cellist is 
also new, Anton Hegner by name, and an importation of 
Mr. Damrosch, 

There is no denying that Mr. Damrosch has got a very 
strong body of players under his baton this year, and with 
more rehearsing results will be better. There was a harsh- 
ness in tone ; several lapses in intonation in the woodwind 
and several false entrances during the course of Friday 
afternoon’s concert. Saturday night everything went 
much smoother. The Brahms’ number, his first symphonic 
work, is full of intellectual fire, the first and second move- 
ments being the best of the four. Beethoven’s, even Schu- 
mann’s influence unquestionably hovers about this sym- 


phony, the first named in the slow movement particularly. | 


Beautifully conceived, broadly melodic, it was exceedingly 
well played by Mr. Damrosch. The interest falls off in the 
allegreto, but is revived again in the last movement with 
its choral-like theme and Beethovian breadth. The other 
instrumental numbers on the program were Tschaikowsky’s 
overture fantaisie, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” The many beau- 


ties of this work of the lamented Russian composer have | 
It | 
was played, but not with the intensity and poetry one | 


been dwelt upon often before in THe MusicaL Courier. 


looked for. The two numbers for the string orchestra, 
“ Pastorale,” by Boccherini, and the ‘‘ Scherzo” (G minor), 
from the quartet No. 12, E flat, by Cherubini, seemed rather 
out of place on such a serious program as was this. 
Arrangements merely to show off the virtuosity of the 
string band are more in place on the scheme of a Sunday 
evening concert. By the way, the Boccherini pastorale 
sounded very much like Mr. Paderewski’s well-known 
minuet in G. 


vanni,” and the ‘‘Isoldes Liebestod.” 
was in good voice and gave the Wagner number with mag- 
nificent breadth and dramatic fervor. Her versatility was 
demonstrated in her interpretation of the Mozart aria. Mr. 
Damrosch can be congratulated on such an auspicious 
opening concert. 
ative. The second evening concert takes place Decem- 
ber 9. 
The Kneisel Quartet Plays. 

ee four excellent artists, Mr. Kneisel, Mr, 

Roth, Mr. Svecenski and Mr. Schroeder, who com- 
prise the Kneisel Quartet, gave their first concert of the 





season at Chamber Music Hall, Fifty-seventh street and | 
The program consisted of the first of | 
Beethoven’s Rasoumowski quartets, op. 59, No.1; Haydn’s | 
quartet inG minor, op. 74, No. 3, and Brahms’ beautiful | 
quintet in F major, op. 88. Mr. Zach took the second viola | 


Seventh avenue. 


part in the quintet. The finish and musical qualities of 
this unique organization were gratifyingly present. The 
club has never played better than it did on this occasion, 
and although the audience was small it made up in en- 
thusiasm for its lack of numbers. The quintet is a remark- 
able piece of writing, lucid, fullof musical meaning and in- 
teresting throughout. It goes without saying that it was 
almost perfectly played. The next concert will be given 
December 15. 








Arion Concert. 


oo received an ovation at the first 
concert of the Arion this season on Sunday night. 
The large hall was crowded to more than a comfortable ex- 
tent, and after her second number, which was Van der 
Stucken’s ‘O Komm mit mir in die Friihlingsnacht,” 
which she sang with unusual pathos and feeling, Mr. 
Pannes, the president of the Arion, presented a huge 
laurel wreath to the singer, stating that it was in recogni- 
tion of her attention to the Arions on the occasion of their 
visit to Vienna sixteen months ago. Materna, although 
disclaiming ability to speak, made a very neat reply, and 
the audience, which was sufficiently enthusiastic as a result 
of the excellent program and work done earlier in the even- 
ing, was provoked into a genuine popular scene, amid 
which she retired. Materna, who also sang ‘‘ Elizebeth’s” 
2 Sei mir gegriisst,” from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” was in superb 
voice and sang like a true artist. 

The greatest interest was centred upon Dvordk’s A minor 
Violin concerto, played for the first time by Miss Maud 
Powell, who had been devoting her summer studies to this 


Amalia Materna sang the recitative and air | 
of ‘* Donna Anna,” ‘* Or sai che l’onore,” from ‘‘ Don Gio- | 
This great artist | 


The audience was large and appreci- | 


difficult work. It must be ranked among the great violin 
works of the day, although it has technical obstacles that 
must dissuade any but the highest type of violin virtuosi 
from attacking it. It is based on folksong, the first two 
movements being developed on a broad plane characteristic 
of the Bohemian composer, while the last movement, a//e- 
gro giocoso, as the title indicates, is a most joyous and 
exhilarating set of dance themes, whose rhythms are deftly 
| aided by the total effect of solo and orchestral work, which 
is Dvorak at his best. If there is any taste left in the com- 
munity Miss Powell will be asked to repeat this concerto as 
soon as possible. She played it masterly, interpretation 
and technic. 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken conducted admirably, not 
only the a capella songs of the Arion male chorus and the 
concerto, but particularly his own ‘ Idylle” for orchestra, 
a modern tone poem with a wealth of color and excellent 
thematic material. What we liked particularly is his 
orchestration of Franz Liszt’s ‘‘ Rheinweinlied.” The 
Arion chorus sang better than ever and the first concert 
was a complete success. 











Miss Lillie Berg’s Musicale. 
ISS LILLIE BERG gave a large musicale 


last Wednesday afternoon to introduce several pupils 
to a fashionable New York audience. Miss Grace Wierum, 
| a ‘‘ rosebud” soprano, captivated the assembly by her ex- 
| quisite singing of German songs. Miss May Rankin, a 
heavy contralto, sang dramatic selections magnificently, 
with 'cello obligato by Mr. Paul Miersch. Asa result of 
| this first appearance both of these young singers had con- 
| cert engagements offered them for the winter season. 
| Besides these two, several well-known church singers— 
| pupils of Miss Berg—rendered a delightful program of 
| classical selections, in which they were ably assisted by 
Miss Adelaide C. Okell, pianist; Mr. Paul Miersch, ’cellist, 
of the Damrosch Orchestra, and Mr. Johannes Miersch, con- 
cert violinist. Among the audience were : 





Mrs. Lawrence Turnure. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Amory. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Allen. 
Mrs. Cyrus Eidlitz. 

Rev. and Mrs, Chas. K. Treat. 
Mrs. J. M. Knapp. 

Miss Knapp. 

Dr. Wm. Thurmon. 

Miss Thurmon. 

The Misses Storm. 

Mrs. Rennard. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Gayler. 
Mrs. Del Pino. 

The Misses Del Pino, 

Miss King. 


Mrs. Clarence Andrews. 
Mrs. Fritz Horninghaus. 
Mrs. C. H. Raymond, 
Mrs. Butterfield. 

Miss Delafield. 

Mrs. De Forrest. 

Mrs. Charles Sprague. 
Mrs. Wm. M. Travers. 
Princess Hatzfeldt. 

Mrs. Chas, G. Orvis. 

Mrs. John Townsend. 
Mrs. Robert E. Westcott. 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach. 
Miss Lauterbach, 

Mr. George Stuart Smith. 
Miss Howard. 








| Organ Playing in New York. 

| Editors Musical Courier : 

| "PHE visit of Guilmant to New York resulted 
| in a verdict by the New York press that his organ play- 
| ing was a revelation and that his strong points were dig- 
| nity and clearness, especially in the execution of Bach 
| 


compositions. I attended the performance on Madison 
| avenue and enjoyed immensely Guilmant’s performance of 
| his own compositions and his improvising on ‘‘ Ein feste 
Burg.” I believe no one on this continent could equal his 
execution of his own funeral march, and I am sure that 
there ig no organist living in America who could approach 
the improvisation. In this every variation was as well 
made ard carefully rendered as though it had been written 
| out a: leisure and as carefully registrated and rehearsed. 
It was a French dressing, you may claim, and a very differ- 
ent piece of work from that which August Haupt would 
have made or Brahms would have written, but it was a feat 
totally out of the ability of our resident organists to ac- 
complish impromptu. 

Now for the other side of the question. I claim that 
Bach's G minor fugue and Mendelssohn's sixth sonata have 
been heard for years in New York with a greater dignity, 
greater clearness, especially in the pedal part, and with far 
greater dramatic feeling and expression. The G minor 
fugue of Bach can be played as a gymnastic performance 
in about three minutes, fifty-six seconds, but it can also 
be played with far greater effect in seven minutes, fifteen 
seconds. Guilmant and the English organists perform this 
fugue in about four minutes, thirty seconds, while Haupt 
considers between seven or eight minutes the right length 
of time for a dignified performance of this favorite composi- 
tion. 

With regard to the Mendelssohn organ sonata, founded 
on the German chorale ‘‘ Vater Unser,” it is not strange 
that a French Catholic organist should not be in sympathy 
with it. If it had been founded on a theme chosen from 
the Gregorian plain chants it would have been different. 
I am told that Guilmant shut off some of the pedal stops 
because he did not approve of them. Everyone felt that the 
treble E in the fourth space was always out of tune, and we 
may therefore charge some of the shortcomings to the in- 
strument. The question arises, ‘‘Is it more difficult to 
make a perfect organ performance than to equal a Rubin- 
stein, Biilow, Joseffy or Paderewski on the piano?” 

Henry CARTER. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








OHN SELDEN once said: “Should a great 


lady that was invited to be a gossip, in her place send 


her kitchen maid, 't would be ill taken.” A similar result 
would unquestionably accrue should Gotham Gossip in Tur 
Musica. Courter now emanate from any other source than 
that from which it sprung last season. Well, this is modest ; 
but quod dixi, dixi ! 

However, as real, genuine, true blue gossips never waste 
much time in preliminaries, let us proceed at once to our 
nice little gossipy picnic. 

‘* To the Victors belong the spoils!” And in this case the 
possession of the spoils has not spoiled the Victors. I refer 
to an illustrious quartet—Victor Baier, Victor Capoul, Vic- 
tor Harris and Victor Herbert. These musical giants are 
one and all successful, and it has not turned their heads. 
They are good fellows, and belong to the salt of the earth. 
Let us take them in alphabetical order. Baier presides, as 
usual, at one of the organs of old Trinity Church every 
Sunday. His male chorus in Jersey City, the Schubert 
Glee Club, and his female chorus, the Melopoia, also his 
club at Sing Sing, are all well under way with their re- 
hearsals and work for this season. An unusually interest- 
ing concert will be given by the Schubert gentlemen on the 
21st of this month, the first of this winter’s series. The club 
will be assisted by the Hedén Sisters’ Swedish Quartet, who 
sing part songs in Swedish and English very artistically, 
having fine individual voices that blend exquisitely. Ca- 
poul is doing wondrously well with his schocl for opera and 
dramatic expression. He oughtto. If there lives but one 
man who is master of this sort of thing, he is that man. 
Victor Harris showed up in Gotham this fall with a hirsute 
countenance. The beard added a full decade of years to 
his appearance ; and after resisting as long as possible the 


| importunities of his numerous lady admirers he sought 





refuge in an uptown tonsorial parlor, whence he finally is- 
sued looking like himself again. He has many pupils, and 
has not been heard to complain of “ the present financial 
stringency.” As for Victor Herbert, he is right in it! The 
new leader of Gilmore’s famous band, father of a very 
young and promising daughter, and composer of several 
new works of merit, his position may well be envied by the 
less successful and less deserving. His band’s first concert 
will take place on the 26th at the Broadway Theatre, when 
the assisting artists will be Lillian Blauvelt and Miss 
Leonora von Stosch. It is the intention to give these Sun- 
day night concerts from that date on through the entire 
season, providing the ever throbbing public will do their 
part—and they surely will. The Letter Carriers’ Band, a 
new organization, will give a reception to Gilmore’s Band 
on the 29th at the Lenox Lyceum. Herbert and his merry 
men are also booked to play at the Charity Ball on January 
8 and at the French Ball on February 5, besides many less 
conspicuous engagements. Everything points to a big 
season for them. Mr. Herbert is fortunate in his selection 
of a business manager, for Otto Wey] is energetic, expe- 
rienced, and, best of all and most important of all, a gen- 
tleman by instinct and breeding. Mr. Wey! is likewise the 
stage manager of the Vaudeville Club, that remarkable off- 
spring of Reginald De Koven's fertile brain. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Fischer Miller gave a delightful musicale 








TOUR OF THE 


HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
Henri Martean, 


The Great French 
Violinist, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


Mine Rosa Linde, 


The Celebrated 
American Contralto, 


EDWIN M. SHONERT, 


The Eminent Pianist. 





UNDER THE DIRECTION 
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Rupotren ARONSON, 


Nors.— The Marteau 
Concert Co. may be en- 
faced after November a0 

y addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St., New York. 




































































































































last Thursday night at cheir pretty home in Montrose, N. J. | Messiah” on December 28 in Chicago. Ericsson F. Bush- 
The artists were Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, soprano; Miss | nell will do the same work on the same dateat Washington, 
Ruth Thompson, contralto ; W. Ward Stephens, pianist ; | D. C. 
Louis R. Dressler and Victor Harris, accompanists, and the Here endeth the first lesson. 
Schumann Male Quartet, of which Mr. Miller is first tenor. 
Messrs. Miller, Odell and Shaw sang solos, and Addison 
F. Andrews recited Owen Meredith's ‘* Aux Italiens.” HE portrait on the front page of Tue Must- 
Miss M. Louise Segur, the well-known soprano and cat Courter to-day is that of Charles Abercrombie, a 
tonehers — coveral eslections ‘last Monday evening for | tenor singer and vocal instructor, who resides at present at 
the Ohio Society at their club house on Fifth avenue, and | Rochester, N. Y., but whose name and reputation are 
was very favorably received. Miss Segur Pay, ang much | ;nown to the best musical elements all over the country. 
more than a little bit, and is a thorough artist. We glean from the ‘* Artist” the following sketch of this 
4 at Sey. ; > ’ sort 
The twenty-sixth private meeting of the Manuscript talented man : 
Society was held last Monday evening at the beautiful) ‘phe « Artist” continues its sketches of local musicians, 
studio of Francis Fischer Powers in Music Hall. Thus | this month giving something about the work done by 
has this most worthy organization again changed its private marian Abercrombie nya adraange but mooie enete in 
: ; ; “hi ; | this city. Since coming here he has successively been con- 
base, its public base being still at Chickering Hall. At | “8 “ity Pia ‘ ne . 
“08 Per < —— held woos i sai sail ductor at the Plymouth, Third Presbyterian, Christ and St. 
first these private meetings were held at the homes of | | uke's churches, and he has now given up church work al- 
different members ; then Mason & Hamlin’s became the | together, owing to the great increase in the size of his 
‘* headquarters of the confraternity,” as Francis Wilson or | classes ; for the same reason he has this season declined 
his fellow rogue in“ Erminie” would say. President Gerrit onctne  t wt sym as solo ce ee has — to 
‘ Sie Ae : remain here this summer, giving up his summer class in 
Smith's cosey studio was utilized for a while, and finally the names eliery ive 
composers were rash enough to take a suite of rooms on One of the chief reasons of Mr. Abercrombie’s success 
Fifth avenue, but this soon proved altogether too extrava- | here has been his enterprising public spirit. For several 
gant and was abandoned. Now Mr. Powers has generously | Y°#"S he has kept alive a large choral society and has pro- | 
, / his ii Ls , . - | duced the works of the great masters, often at a personal | 
offered the use of his stuc io, and a more uxuriant meeting | joss and always at the expense of much time and effort. | 
place cannot well be imagined. It is strange that more | Everyone remembers with pleasure the production of ‘t The 
| Mascot,” and will learn with regret that he has been obliged 
as associate members. ‘The expense is not great, and they | t? Postpone the production of ** The Lily of Killarney 
2 ’ | untilanother season. The opera ‘‘ Patience” was recently 








Charles Abercrombie. 





wealthy music lovers do not join the Manuscript Society 





would have the satisfaction of knowing that their money | given under his baton with marked success, and it 1s to be 
was helping in no small way to further the triumphant | hoped that the Brockport people may be induced to repeat 
progress of the divine art in America. John Jacob Astor | their performance in Rochester. ; | 
recently presented the society with his check for $500, Mr. Abercrombie has for the present discontinued re- | 
ms . : Sa a eae | hearsals of his choir of 300 voices, owing to the fact that | 
thereby showing himsel the farthest sighted of our many | that there is no proper place here for the production of large 
millionaires, Who will follow suit, or, as we say in euchre, choral concerts. But Mr. Abercrombie has by no means 
assist ? | given up the battle. He is now exerting his influence, 
An interesting concert will be given on the 22d at Music | With every prospect of success, to secure the construction 
for the beneSt of Father Graf's Ch : | of a music hall capable of seating 1,500-people, fitted with 
Hall for the benefit of Father Graf's Church Conservatory | raised seats for the singers and grand concert organ. If, as 
of Music, when will be performed a new work by Bruno| now seems highly probable, this can be brought to pass, 
Oscar Klein, for soprano solo, female chorus, organ, harp, | Mr. Abercrombie proposes to reorganize his choir under the 
violin and piano. Miss Rose Schottenfels will be the solo- | ®2™e of the Choral Union of Rochester, to be under the 
‘ ‘ein will . h 4 on a and support of a number of influential citizens. 
ist and Mr. Klein wi preside at the organ. On this occa- | Jp connection with the Choral Union Mr. Abercrombie pro- 
sion the golden Sohmer piano exhibited at the World’s Fair | poses to form a local orchestra and to bring the best solo 
will be raffled for, having been given for the purpose of | talent obtainable from the metropolitan centres to partici- 
establishing a scholarship fund at this conservatory. | pate in the concerts of the organization. 
mies “per > anal > - So much for Mr. Abercrombie’s eminently useful career 
Miss Lily Leale, a new and promising soprano pupil of | in Rochester. Tounderstand the secret of his rapid success 
George Sweet, was the star of a fine concert at Morristown, | here it may be well to say something of the years in which 
N. J., on the evening of November 8, given by the Harmony the experience and learning were acquired which have en- 
Concert Company. Her voice carries weli and is particu- pes? to take and maintain a high position in the musi- 
larly flexible and brilliant in the upper register. She was| Mr. Charles Abercrombie was born in England and had 
ably assisted by H.S. Goddard, an excellent baritone ; Miss | secured an established reputation in the mother country 
Lena A. Leonard, reader; W. H. Mills, pianist and accom- before he ever thought of migrating to America. At the 
panist, and the Verdi Male Quartet. age of ten years he was a member of a church choir and 
Del hi Club's fi sf : was renowned for his sweet, high treble voice. When he 
The Alpha Delta Phi Club's first smoking concert for | was but fifteen years of age he was appointed organist and 
this season took place last Saturday night, Some of the | choirmaster of the Memorial Church, Lightcliffe, York- 
artists who participated were Frank Farnsworth Barnard, | shire, where he remained six years. During this period he 
tenor ; Richie Ling, tenor; Adolph B. Rodenbeck, bass ; | assisted at several musical festivals at Bradford, Leeds 
x pee jan: W . gay and Halifax. He went to Lawrence, Mass., where he or- 
William M. Frisbie, magician ; W. Ward Stephens, pianist ; ganized a boy choir for St. John’s Episcopal Church and 
Sumner Salter, accompanist; Frank Bell and George C. | made a reputation which secured him the position of tenor 
Tompkins, general entertainers, and the Minnesinger Male | in Kings Chapel choir, Boston. He sang at several con- 
Quartet. The entertainment committee consists of Addi- | C&S 1" the Hub with such success that he finally decided 
; ER pe as . to go to London to continue his musical studies. Among 
son F. Andrews, chairman; George T. Aldrich and | his masters atthe English capital were Alberto Randegger, 
Charles M. Demond. Nomz C. Deacon and Mr. Blume. After some time passed 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Miss Emma E. Potts, J. H. | 1 diligent study Mr. Abercrombie succeeded Edward 
McKinley and Grant Odell will sing at Williamsport, Pa., | Lloyd as tenor of H. M. Chapel Royal, St. James’ Palace, 
7 , Pratl oe Ne ‘s s which position he retained for ten years. During this time 
on the 24th, doing Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and miscel- | pe sang in all the principal oratorios and concerts and ac- 
laneous selections. yal a high reputation as a teacher of correct voice pro- 
An uncommonly fine concert will occur in Troy, N. Y., | duction and artistic singing. _ : ae 
on the 29th, in which Mrs. Gerrit Smith, William H. | in-168¢ Mr. Abercrombie resigned his position and — 
: Be ea ong ‘cell up his classes to come on a concert tour to this country. 
Rieger, Franc s Fischer Powers and the young cellist, | One of his pleasantest recollections is his farewell appear- 
Paul Morgan, will participate. The concert will be given | ance at the Royal Albert Music Hall, when he assisted 
by Mrs. Jeanne Lyman Cooper, a prominent contralto of per SO one Patey, contralto ; Charles Santley, basso, 
a as , EA PRES 7 . _ | in ‘** The Messiah.” 5 
Troy, _e studied in New York last season with Courtney | After reaching America the proposed concert tour was 
and has a beautiful voice. | abandoned, owing to the illness of fhe prima donna. Mr. 
Miss Ruth Thompson, the young contralto soloist of | Abercrombie, however, decided to remain in this country. 
Harry Rowe Shelley's choir in Brooklyn, is fast winning | He had been in Boston but a short time when he was en- 
her way toward popularity. Among her prominent en- gaged by the Hindel and Hayds Society to sing the tenor 
nae! réle in Gounod's *‘ Mors et Vita. 
gagements in the near future one's concert at Rochester on From Boston Mr. Abercrombie went to Chicago, where 
December 5 with the Melourgia Society and one with the | he was soon a vocal teacher of wide reputation. He took 
Amphion Glee Club of Hoboken on December 12. 3 leading part in several of the National Music Teachers’ 
len set . : | Association conventions, and is nearly as well known in 
Ss sts e O Sus , cas ? “Be 
- an emotes at the oe a bss the rpheus Club | several of the large Western cities as he is in Rochester. 
of Newark on the 7th will be Miss Myrta French, soprano, | His practical talk on correct breathing, given at the 


and Paul Morgan, ‘cellist. Mr. Morgan will also be heard | Indianapolis convention, attracted much attention and re- 
on the 19th at the Amphion Glee Club’s concert in Ho- | sulted in numbers of applications from Indianapolis pupils. 
bien | To reach wt. akg 0 yma ey oe — hata 
; , is a comparatively easy task, but to bui ins 
Miss Bianche Taylor, Will E. Taylor, the Schumann Male | and then teins ped its bal powers must be inoeened py 
Quartet and Doring's Band will give a fine concert in Troy | difficult and glorious feat. Mr. Abercrombie not only 
on the 7th. ee ~— voice ~ —- 3 sng a it,and gives 
r : : is pupils power to use it. is thoroughly vers 
The autograph album fiends” who failed to capture a mart gr “ BA satin details of the volte rs Ata ee 
specimen of Guilmant's neat chirography while he was 1n | and is master of the art of true tone production, as can be 
Gotham are now meditating a crusade against the Windsor | attested by the clear tones of his own voice and those of his 
Hotel, with a view to getting Patti’s handwriting in their | Pupils. 
books. Mr. Abercombie has a studio in Powers Block, Roches- 
Have you examined Miss Fannie M. Spencer's thirty-two | tet, fitted up in an artistic manner with such surroundings 
new hymns, set toold words? If not, do so, and you will | 4S indicate the taste of the cultured musician. His exten- 
be edified. Miss Spencer obtained most of her knowledge | Sive list of pupils embraces the names of the most promi- 
of harmony from C, B. Rutember, and we all know that he | "ent people of Rochester and vicinity. 


s‘* way up.” : 
yin ce 2 «7 What’s in a Name.—A Liibeck journal describes 





BOSTON, November 12, 1893, 

SEE by the “Prognostic Star Gazer,” No, 

105, published in Boston, that the 12th inst. is a day 
‘* generally fortunate for mental efforts, writings, for agricul- 
tural and literary pursuits, for editors, publishers, the lit- 
erary and educational classes, for miners, builders, manu- 
facturers and real estate dealers.” Yet I assure you there 
is nothing to write about. ‘L’Enfant Prodigue” was 
given for the first time in this city at the Boston Museum 
the 6th. You have seen it. Then there was a memorial 


| concert in honor of Gounod at the New England Con- 


servatory the 9th, and there was one in Steinert Hall 
last evening. Mr. Lang gave a lecture the 10th on 
‘‘Cause and Effect in Piano Playing.” 

Apropos of Mr. Lang’s lecture the following paragraphs 


| appeared in the Boston ‘‘ Journal” the 9th. ‘* This lecture 


will no doubt be entertaining and profitable; but a dis- 
course on ‘ Cause and effect of piano playing’ would be of 
more vital interest. Various causes might be mentioned: 
Boredom, a mistaken idea of accomplishment, a sense of 
gregariousness, a desire to please a doting parent, the gain- 
ing of bread and butter, and, sometimes, the irresistible 
impulse to give vent to musical feeling. So, too, the effects 
are various: Profanity, removal from a flat, insomnia, ner- 
vous depression, chronic or acute pessimism—and some- 
times pleasure.” 
* - * 

I am told that ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” is here for four 

weeks. Will the pantomime be successful at the box 


| office ? 


The first night there was a fine audience, and there was 
hearty applause. It is not to be denied that some found 
the show tedious and left after the second act ; these peo- 
ple admitted that the acting was excellent, but they missed 
the sound of the human voice. To others the word panto- 
mime was a stumbling block ; they mourned the absence of 
the hot poker, the short skirts of Columbine, the transfor- 
mation scene, in which the good are transported to the 
Realms of Bliss. There was one man, intelligent, an ha- 
bitual theatre goer,who asked me after the first act if 
Pierrot fils was played by a man or a woman. Another ob- 
jected to the element of pathos. 

I first saw ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue "in Paris in 1890. Mallet 
was ‘‘ Pierrot” fils ; Wormser, the composer, was at the 
piano. It would be untrue to assert that full justice was 
awarded to Wormser's music by the orchestra of last week, 
and yet a fair opportunity was given for appreciation of it. 
How clever much of this music is! The composer himself 
has told of its manufacture. He was given thirty days for 
the task. Fifteen days before the first rehearsal he had in 
his head only a fourth of the first act. At the rehearsal he 
was obliged to cut or pad. Here is an instance: The dec- 
laration of ‘* Pierrot ” fils to ‘‘ Phrynette” is now a mad- 
rigal admired by many.. The libretto said simply: ‘‘ You 
are beautiful, and I love you!” The first music of accom- 
paniment was declared to be long. Wormser cut, and 
played only four measures. The next day he played eight 
measures, and the mimes invented business. So from day 
to day he contrived to add, until now the music is heard in 
its original length. 

Wormser believes in the use of the leit motiv in panto- 
mime. 

‘‘ Such for instance is the motiv at the beginning of the 
first act, the motiv which illustrates the domestic happiness 
of the elder Pierrots; it is the theme of conjugal tender- 
ness. It is gay and exuberant when the son makes the 








Dr. Carl Dufft has been engaged to sing in ‘‘ The! « Il Bajazzo” as a‘ novelty by I. Pagliacci.” 











Announcement. —————} 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,.—Epwin M. Suonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be com 
nected with Marteau's great tour through America 
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old people dance ; it appears again, plaintive, as if veiled 
incrape, at the beginning of the third act, to illustrate 
the deserted hearth and the empty chair. The life of the 
parents is finished ; if they still love it is with wet eyes.” 

According to Wormser, the orchestra is the voice of the 
mime; it italicizes, it develops, it comments ; it is nolonger 
the slave of the libretto, it is the equal. 

«“Champfleury wished, they tell me, discreet music. 
But let us have appropriate music. If a Lohengrin, an 
Alexander the Great, steps upon the stage, anyone of heroic 
figure and manner, do you think I should hesitate to em- 
ploy all the resources of the modern orchestra?” 

«“ The piano is useful in correcting any forgetfulness or 
fault of the mime ; if the composer is the player, the theme 
may be shortened, lengthened, varied ; but the orchestra 
would pursue fatally its path.” 

These things were written by Wormser to Paul Hugon- 
net, whose book I wrote about in THe MusicaL Courier 
last spring. a“ 

A concert in memory of Charles Gounod was given last 
evening in Steinert Hall by Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, tenor, 
assisted by Mr. Fritz Giese, ’cellist ; Mr. Alfred De Seve, 
violinist, and Mr. Howard Malcolm ‘Ticknor, reader. 

The program was as follows: 


ie ne cocck nes cte han dcadiciecads Gosbiaccdeuesedecvedes Gounod 
ERO Found Wa... cecesicccesccgeccecoccepesccntccess séceccdOeent 
(Arranged by Gounod with ’cello and violin obligatos.) 
Meditation, “ Jean VAre ade hs sh lta bpmpedekgs cuaWateuie cddwouvers Gounod 
’Cello Solo, 
Barcarolles (‘cello Obligato)..........cccccseccccccccccsccvcccees Gounod 
‘ Venise.”’ 


“Dites la Jeune Belle.” 

Mr. Heinrich, who, you remember, is blind sang, his own 
translation of‘‘ Biondina” tu his own accompaniment. He 
sang with feeling, and he gave much pleasure to an audience 
that filled the hall. The more I see of Mr. Heinrich, the 
more I marvel at the courage and the enthusiasm shown by 
him in the cultivation of that which is good in music, and 
that too in spite of his affliction. 

Gounod was a great song writer, to be named in the 
same class with Schumann, Schubert and Franz; but how 
comparatively little he is now known here as a song 
writer! There are a few of his melodies that custom has 
in ameasure staled ; there are many delightful ones that 
are ignored. Did you ever hear his ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” 
although delightful is not the descriptive word for it? or, 
to speak in passing, did you ever hear his second symphony 
or nonetto for wind instruments? I wonder how they 
sound ! 

This ‘‘ Biondina” was written during Gounod’s Capuan 
exile, and the dedication of the Italian poet, Zaffira, was 
translated into French verse by the composer and offered 
as a plum to Georgina Weldon, the woman who afterward 
sued him for services rendered, such as board, washing, 
light, nursing and looking after his manuscripts. The 
best of the ‘‘ Biondina” set are known and the others are 
not of such marked worth. 

Schubert’s ‘‘ Young Nun” seems to have fascinated 
Gounod, for as early as 1856 he arranged it for piano, cello, 
violin and Debain’s harmonicorde. In this latter instrument 
free reeds were combined with metal strings. It was a 
union of a harmonium with a piano in one case and with 
one keyboard. Pontécoulant gives a description of it in 
the second volume of his ‘‘ Organographie,” and says 
that the instrument produced an agreeable imitation of 
the harp accompanying a wind instrument. 

What a lot of such machines, strange grafts, curious 
hybrids there were! The names themselves are a delight : 
metagofone ; polyplectrum, plectroeuphon, zolopantalon, 
the forte campano, and so on, and so on. 


* 
* * 


Max Heinrich will give song recitals in Chickering Hall 
December 7 and 12. 

“Tabasco,” the new opera for the Cadets, text by R. A. 
Barnet and music by George W. Chadwick, is now in re- 
hearsal. It will be given at the Tremont Theatre some 
time in January. 

Gerard Russo, the harper, will give a concert this evening 
at the Hollis Street Theatre. The list of artists is as long 
as one of Walt Whitman’s catalogues of trades or occupa- 
tions. 

H. W. Parker is at work on a musical setting of James 
Clarence Mangan’s wild poem, ‘‘ A Vision of Connaught.” 
He tells me it will be for baritone and orchestra, ‘‘ mostly 
orchestra.” Here is another man—Mangan I mean, not 
Parker—who is not known fully in these days. There was 
an essay, to be sure, on his poetry in the ‘‘ Atlantic” some 
time ago, but the “Atlantic” now gives only a shortlived, 
parochial reputation. A better, more sympathetic essay on 
Mangan was written by Richard Dowling. Best of all is 
the sketch that serves as a preface to the American edition 
of Mangan’s poems. 

A book entitled ‘Ornaments in Music,” compiled by 
Harry P. Fay, of this city, will be published soon. 

Patti descends on us the 21st, and the stage in Music Hall 
will suffer an operatic change, for ‘‘ Gabriélla,” the opera 
by Emilio Pizzi, will then be heard “for the first time in 
public.” 4 By 

Mrs. Paur will play piano pieces at the first of the Apollo 
Concerts, November 22. She will make her first appearance 
inthis city as a pianist to-morrow night in the second of 


’ 


the Kneisel Quartet concerts ; andthe program will be 
Smetana’s E minor quartet, Schubert's piano trio E flat 
major, Beethoven’s G major quartet, op. 18. 

Some regret that Mr. Paur should allow his wife to ap- 
pear in public as a professional. She is said, however, to 
be an excellent pianist, and as he seems to be a sensible 
man, let us hope for the best. At any rate, the Paur is not 
a poseur, and he is not directly responsible for the appear- 
ance of his wife in public. 

We have all suffered severely here in the past from the 
public display of musical connubiality. Nobody doubts for 
a moment the devotion of the Henschels to each other, yet 
their public demeanor might have served Charles Lamb as 
a text for his ‘‘ Bachelor's Complaint of the Behavior of 
Married People.” Do you remember the strained face of 
Mr. Henschel as he piloted his wife across the stage ; his 
horrid joy in her cantabile and fireworks; his evident cen- 
sure of the audience when the applause was to him unwor- 
thy of the occasion? 

Mr. Nikisch was not so maritally demonstrative. In the 
playing of charming accompaniments he found relief from 
the vocal performance of his better half. Putte Hae. 


Had Lamperti a Method? 


ID Lamperti ever create a school? If we 
are to judge by the difference in voice emission be- 
tween very nearly all the singers claiming to be his pupils, 
the answer would be most emphatically, No! He never had 
amethod. He taught a great many singers to sing, but 
not how to sing. What clearer proof of it than that af- 
forded by the work of Artot-Padilla, Albani and Marie Van 
Zandt? We have here three artists, all pupils of the same 
teacher—the first with a heavy and uneven voice; the 
second with a veiled one ; and the third with a clear, crisp 
sound. Allthree sing opera, but can it be said that their 
delivery is the same as far as emission of voice goes ? 

Quality and quantity are given by nature and conse- 
quently differ in different persons. But quantity and 
quality are to pass through the schooling process, which 
must be the same for all, and here is where we fail to dis- 
cover the much talked of method. Had they passed 
through the same schooling the three voices, though differ- 
ing as to quality and quantity, would be identical in 
emission and delivery. 

After preparation of the voice comes singing, properly 
so-called. But it was the latter and not the former which 
Lamperti attempted to teach. He could impart style and 
tradition, and he taught his pupils to sing opera with 
such voices as they brought him, but he never placed those 
voices so-as to reach the true plane of song. 

Among his male pupils we find Gayarre, Campanini, 
Schott and Alvary—the first with a nasal tendency, the 
second with the voice that we all know, the third with a 
rough and false one, and the fourth with an uneven and 
uncertain organ. Now, if the training of these four voices 
had been the same, would it not have produced in all of 
them—even if a bad—at least a uniform result? Take the 
voices of Galassi and Reichmann. Is there a point of sim- 
ilarity between them? 

I think from the specimens named it is clear enough 
that though these singers render opera as they were taught 
to do their methods of voice emission are all as different 
from one another as night from day. 

Francesco Lamperti had a wide experience in operatic 
music. He was acquainted with the traditions of the ma- 
jority of artists who had sung at the Scala in Milan, and 
possessed the faculty of imparting them to his pupils. But 
he should first have educated their voices with some pur- 
pose of at least equality and consistency, and afterward he 
could have better taught them as much operatic music as 
was demanded. Then we might have recognized a method 
among his pupils, instead of such promiscuous singing as 
anybody else can teach. 

Since we so frequently hear new individuals proclaim 
themselves the exponents of Lamperti in this country, 
bearing certificates to prove that they are authorized to 
teach his method, it seems but natural and pardonable to 
ask the question, Did Lamperti have a method after all? 
And if not, what is the use of so many exponents to teach 
what does not exist ? FRANK DE RIALP. 

P. S.—We are told by one of the exponents of Lamperti 
that Fagotti (Enrico I suppose) created the part of ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto.” I think we shall find that Felice Varesi was its 
creator. 

Another exponent says that Verdi wrote ‘‘ Maria di 
Padilla.” He never wrote it, but Donizetti did. 


Washington News.—The Philharmonic Club, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Lent and Mr. Herman C. Rakemann, has ar- 
ranged for a series of three concerts to be given in the 
Universalist Church during the season. Miss Bertha 
Lincoln is to be the sdloist at the first concert, November 
15, and Miss Leonora von Stosch at the second, the date to 
be announced. These concerts will afford the only oppor- 
tunity of the season of hearing chamber music, and the 
merit of the performance should insure a large patronage.— 





Washington Ex, 
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A New Era in Vocal Music. 





(Translated for THE MUSICAL COURIER by Ratcliffe Caperton.) 
R. LUDWIG HARTMANN, the most cele- 
brated of the German critics, in the ‘‘ Dresdener 
Zeitung,” writes : 

‘* The public here is particularly interested that Lamperti 
will introduce the study of German opera into his work in 
the future. 

‘There is no doubt that politics influence art. 

‘*Germany has shown her artistic friendship for Italy, 
who is in political sympathy with us, by her hearty accept- 
ance of the wor!:s of Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini, Cata- 
lani, Franchetti and others, and in a like manner Italy has 
received the German music with great admiration. 

‘‘ The classic music of Germany, no less than the operas 
of Wagner and Goldmark, always find appreciation in 
Italy. Wagner acknowledged that Bologna offered to the 
world the best production of ‘ Lohengrin’ ever given. 

‘* Lamperti follows this train of thought when he in the 
future writes with his technic of the Italian art of song the 
theories of German music. 

‘His new work, a series of studies for pronunciation, 
published by Bote & Bock, of Berlin, possess all the merit 
his solfeggi and vocalizzi would lead us to expect from the 
illustrious maestro of Stagno, Syrvit and Sembrich.” 


St. James’ Festival.—The forty-first choir festival at St. 
James’ Church, Seventy-first street and Madison avenue, 
will be given Sunday evening. Parker’s ‘‘ Hora Novis- 
sima” will be given in part. Only the regular choir will 
take part and the solos will be given by Master August 
Stout, soprano; E. C. Towne, tenor, and Mr. Wilford 
Waters, baritone. Alfred S. Baker is the choir master. 
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EUGENE WEINER, Director. 
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An Error Corrected.—The “ Organ Loft Whisperings” 
of last week were in error in referring to the death of the 
mother of Mr. G. Waring Stebbins. ‘The lady was seriously 
ill and the son now rejoices in her restoration to health. 


Sousa in the West.—That is good news for the people of 
the Pacific Coast, viz., the information that Sousa’s Band 
has been engaged for the full term of the California Mid- 
Winter International Exposition. 


Miss Georgine Schumann.—Miss Georgine Schumann, 
of 19 East Sixteenth street, has resumed her lessons and 
will also give special instruction on the Janké keyboard. 


Miss Marschall in Chicago.—From the Chicago ‘‘ Her- 
ald” we reproduce the following regarding an artist well 
known in this city: 

Miss Augusta Marschall, of New York, a graceful contralto, who 
contributed largely to the success of the closing musical events of the 
Exposition, will return to her home to-day. Miss Marschall was a 
frequent guest at the New York Building, where her selections were 
highiy appreciated by enthusiastic audiences. Saturday evening she 
made her farewell appearance in the Woman's Building at a concert 
under the patronage of Mrs. Potter Palmer. Her commanding stage 
presence and rich and full voice won for her the plaudits of the large 
company gathered at the final reception. Miss Marschall’s first selec- 
tion was “King Charles VI,” by Halévy. For her first encore she 
sang a charming ballad,“ Dreams.” Afterward, by special request 
of Mra. Plamer, she sang “ Dream in Spring,” by Max Spicker. The 
young contralto was highly complimented by Mrs. Palmer at the con- 
clusion of the program. 

Two Debuts.—Two Hungarian musicians, Mrs. Erzsy 
Orossy, piano, and Mr. Thadeo Szulc, violinist, made their 
first appearance in this city at Steinway Hall last Thursday 
evening, the following being the program : 


Peamtnehe TAREE ooo cc cccvscedeesstcees cocccccsccccseccccececccece De Beriot 
Fantasie sur théme russe, .......5....0ecccceeeceeeeveeeee Sydney Smith 
BRE e dis ccbodctectedocdedocccvccedebicoveccenccecccocces Wieniawski 
PRO ORONI iin ds civcicdvescssovscsocsgccoccccccecccecesiccoceess Rubinstein 
Kujawiak (Polish dance). ............0ccccccesececeeeseeee Casimir Lada 
OCR TEBE ic coc c sc cots ctsvdovcvecccccesccosecvcccccccces Leonard 
AU oo dn du pcbddbsdcveesvcescsebbodessccesecs Brahms 
Spanish Dance (Sapateado),..............ccsececseeeeescveeeeee Sarasate 
Rapsodie Hungarian No, 14............ssscessecesceeccceceeeeveess Liszt 
COMeett 28 BS MIM resccnsccccccccescvcccccesscevccccccescoves De Beriot 


Mr. Szulc has a clear, brilliant tone, shows good techni- 
cal ability and considerable taste in phrasing. His best 
work was done in the Lada dance and the Legende. 

Mrs. Orossy’s work is marred by the almost constant use 
of the forte pedal, though she has naturally a powerful 
touch, and her tone was in the main too noisy; she has 
excellent digital development, and in the more showy com- 
positions is heard to considerable advantage. She how- 
ever shows but little artistic temperament. Though 
early in the season, a fairly large audience attended, and 
the performers were very kindly received. 

Materna Remains till June.—Amalia Materna, having 
received a large number of offers, has secured a prolonga- 
tion of leave of absence from the Vienna Opera House, 
through the kindness of Director Jahn, and has concluded 
to remain in this country until June. Mrs. Materna is ne- 
gotiating with a number of festival committees to sing in 
May, and will also be heard in the Saengerfest at the Madi- 
son Square Garden, June 12th to 15th, 1804. 

Adele Aus der Ohe.—Adele Aus der Ohe will return to 
this country early in January. She will be the soloist in 
the second concert of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
January 12 and 18. She played in St. Petersburg Octo- 
ber 28 Tschaikowsky's B flat minor concerto under the di- 
rection of the composer. This was Tschaikowsky's last 
appearance in public. 


Clara Poole King.—Mrs. Clara Poole King was the solo- 
ist at Mr. Gerrit Smith’s free organ recital last Monday 
week. 

The “Messiah” in Sections.—J. Warren Andrews, or- 
ganist of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, is giving a series 
of evening services, with the music selected entirely from 
“The Messiah.” The arrangement is as follows: Prophe- 
cies, Birth, Passion, Resurrection. One service will be 
given each month, and judging from the attendance at the 
first concert, last Sunday week, they promise to be a great 
success. 

Ford's Third Recital.—Mr. Sereno R. Ford gave his 
third recital in the Methodist Church, Stamford, Conn., last 
Monday week in the presence of over 1,000 persons. The fol- 
lowing notice is condensed from the Stamford ‘‘ Advocate :” 


We can pay the organist no higher compliment than to repeat, what 
we have had occasion to remark before, that he is never more happy 
than in his performance of works of this general character, a class of 
work which, calling in a less degree for merely mechanical brilliancy 
of execution, requires all the more the artist's intuitions and spirit 





for their true interpretation, and which were represented in last 
night’s program by Mendelssohn’s “Spring,” Schubert’s ‘‘Sere- 
nade,” whose familiar but never trite strains were exquisitely 
played ; “A Twilight Picture,” by Shelley; “ A Russian Romance,” 
by Hofmann, and the pastorale from Guilmant’s first and greatest 
sonata. All of these were greatly enjoyed and heartily applauded, 
the “Russian Romance” so much so that the organist was con- 
strained to repeat it. 

But the program was enriched as well ‘as enlivened by works of a 
different character of scarcely less interest, and certainly requiring 
no less mastery of the resources of the “ king of instruments.”’ There 
was the march from “Rienzi,” with its suggestions of the “ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.” There was, as a matter of course 
we may say, a Bach fugue (St. Anne’s tune), There was the ‘“‘ Sem- 
iramide” overture, repeated by request, with its reminiscences of 
“barbaric gold and gems.” A theme with variations in A flat by 
Hesse was skillfully handled, and lent its own appropriate interest 
and variety to the program. The concluding instrumental number 
was a brilliant postlude or “Sortie” in B flat by Wely. 

The vocal numbers rendered by Mts. Wm. Irving Lyon were thor- 
oughly enjoyed, and she was obliged to sing an encore. 

Bancroft’s Ballad Evenings.—Frederick W. Bancroft 
has prepared a program of ballads that he is giving with 
much success in various places. His press criticisms are 
excellent, 

The M. M. P. U. Protests.—For the second time within a 
few months is the Symphony Orchestra in trouble. The 
cause of the first disturbance was the discharge of a few 
members who had outgrown their usefulness. The present 
dispute, which burst upon Conductor Walter Damrosch last 
evening like a bombshell, owes its origin toa new man 
having been engaged. 

That man is Anton Hegner, the solo cello engaged in 
place of Anton Hekking. Hekking, who was soloist last 
year, was dissatisfied and resigned. Mr. Damrosch looked 
about him and failed to see a 'cello player at liberty in this 
country to replace him. During his recent visit to Eng- 
land he heard Hegner and engaged him at an enormous 
cost. 

The Musical Mutual Protective Union has for its object 
the fostering of native interests. It accomplishes this by 
refusing admission to its ranks to any musician until he has 
resided in the country for six months, and until he is a 
member of the union he cannot secure an engagement in 
any orchestra here. 

As Mr. Hegner has only been in the country a few weeks 
it was expected that trouble would follow his engagement, 
and it did. 

Shortly before the commencement of the concert at Music 
Hall last night a deputation from the union waited upon 
Mr. Damrosch and informed him that Mr. Hegner could 
not be permitted to take part in the concert as he was not a 
member of the union. Mr. Damrosch said Hegner would 
play. The deputation then threatened a $10 fine to any 
member of the orchestra who dared to play in the same con- 
cert with Mr. Hegner. 

Mr. Damrosch realized the awkard position in which he 
was placed and decided to grant Mr. Hegner leave of ab- 
sence until to-morrow. 

Mr. Morris Reno, the president of the Music Hall Com- 
pany, told me last night there would be a meeting early 
this morning to consider the matter. What would be done 
he did not know.—‘‘ Herald,” Monday, November 13. 

First Philharmonic Concert—The first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society will take place at Music Hall next 
Saturday evening, preceded by an afternoon concert on 
Friday. The program will consist of Schumann's third, or 
Rhenish, symphony; an aria from ‘‘ Alceste,” a diverti- 
mento by Bach and the ‘‘Die Goetterdaemmerung.” 
Materna will sing. 

Brooklyn Seidl Society’s Concert.—The first concert 
of the Seidl Society of Brooklyn was given at the Academy 
of Music last Thursday evening. Amalia Materna was the 
soloist : 





Symphony (in one Movement)...........cccecsecesccesssccccecees Mozart 

PE ND ee trans cetbene soutis coececedeésecanscbdeccae Beethoven 

Dp CR GGIET ovine 0k dic pavckwecissincediacdicctcccdocdsécnnaveeve Liszt 
Orchestration by Anton Seidl. (First time.) 

eC, OOS. ovnncnsvccdecotacpacetnces cc acsisevoee Wagner 

PRINUODEL BUEN, de nevccdupadccechensteeveseses drones coos -+.. Wagner 

POURS PUNE Win ecdbee cecessnccnsiccceoevsssctcsesdvces Wagner 


Prelude.—Tristan’s Death. 
Isolde’s Lament and Death. 
Mr. Seidl’s orchestration of the Spanish rhapsody created 
a great furore. 


The German Bands Again.—The German Cavalry and 
Infantry Bands will give a series of concerts at the Madison 
Square Garden, November 23 to 29. They sail for Ger- 
many December 10. 

W. P. MacHenry.—W. P. MacHenry, the Chicago 
ballad teacher and baritone, will return from Europe and 
resume teaching about January 1, after an interruption of 
several months, due to the serious illness of Mrs. MacHenry, 
whose health is now fully recovered. 


Visini’s Benefit.—An artistic concert was given at Stein- 
way Hall last Friday evening in aid of Eduardo Visini, the 
baritone, who was assisted by Misses Herminie N. Hulse- 
man, soprano: Cora Bedell, contralto ; Marchelli, Muench, 
and Mr. Guarini, tenor. F.I. Duehlen was the accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Visini gave several operatic selections, which were 
well received : he has a sweet, sympathetic voice and pos- 
sesses much talent. Miss Hulseman gave Mrs. Murio- 
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Celli’s ‘‘ Etelka” waltz song with admirable method, and 
received a hearty recall. Miss Bedell was equally succegs. 
ful in her selection; both are pupils of Mrs. Murio-Cellj, 
Miss de Caesar, a pianist, also appeared, and was received 
with much favor. 

Spencer’s Concert.—Mr. Allen H. Spencer, a young and 
promising pianist of Chicago, gave a concert in that city 
on the evening of November 7 at Weber Hall. Mr. Spen- 
cer’s program was a very ambitious one, and included q 
suite by D’Albert; the études symphoniques by Schu- 
mann, the A flat polonaise by Chopin, and some other num- 
bers, in which he showed decided artistic ability. Mr, 
Spencer was assisted by Mrs. Ragna Linne, a favorite local 
singer of the city. 

Corey Plays the Organ.—Mr. N. J. Corey, of Detroit, 
played the following program before a large audience 
upon the Festival Hall organ at the World’s Fair, Octo. 
ber 18: 


Pamtalale 16 D aalnet. ..cccoccccceseccccccceccccesevetqesevceesses Merkel 
A EN i ci. cot cidcdce dec teassccevescccescocdshbovecevaces Lemmens 
Peete tee BW Aat (Bt, Aun), .nccccccscccnsscccvcceceass soctetcsseul Bach 
Allegretto, ....ccscccccsccccccvcccvcscccvvevevssvceseseveves Arthur Foote 
* Adoratio et Vox Angelica”’......cceccecscccecereeerereeecenees Dubois 
Allegro Symphonique...........esceecceeeeeeescceeceeeeeeeeenees Salome 
TAO. cccccccscccccccccccvercccccccesccsccecesseseccers Godard-Guilmant 
PUtRee £0 Precascccocecctcccces t P 
sicvahhadqas Vb ecpescsbusiceiae Guilmant 


“Marche aux Flambeaux”’.. ! 

Guilmant at St. George’s Church.—By invitation of 
Mr. W. S. Chester, the organist, Mr. Guilmant, accom- 
panied by Mr. Carl, tried Jardine’s grand organ inthe above 
church and was more than delighted with its volume of 
tone and beautiful solo stops, and highly complimented 
Mr. Jardine, saying it was as effective as the grand in- 
struments of Cavaille, of Paris. After playing it he asked 
Mr. Chester to play it, and went in the centre of the church 
to judge of the effects. Notwithstanding that one section 
of the organ is in the chancel and the other. section in the 
gallery, nearly 200 feet apart, it is readily played at the 
console in the chancel by an electric action, giving the 
organist instant control over its 100 stops and 5,000 pipes, 
the longest of which is the c. c. c. c. 82 feet. 

Ogden Musical Club.—The first reception of the Ogden 
Musical Club, held in Hardman Hall last Monday week, 
was largely attended by the friends of the singers, and of 
the director, Mrs. Ogden Crane. A musical program was 
offered, followed by dancing. The chorus did a very good 
piece of work in the opening chorus, Schubert’s Serenade, 
but in the closing number, Neidlinger’s ‘‘ Rock-a-bye,” with 
humming accompaniment, the result was not so satisfac- 
tory, the volume of tone being toosmall. Mrs. Crane sang 
two solos, by Paul Ambrose, in her usual finished manner, 
and duets with Miss Ida Coggeshall and Mrs. Cecelia Way 
Niles. Other solos were given by Misses N:vison, Dia- 
mant, Teets, Underhill, Mrs. Blanche Trevey Blauth and 
Mrs. Niles. Mr. Martin Greenwald, a pianist, played Go- 
dard’s ‘‘ Faust Fantasie” in an emphatic if not finished 
manner, and George Washburne Morgan essayed ‘ Honor 
and Arms,” from Handel’s ‘‘Sampson.” Praise is due 
Ida Letson Morgan for the able manner in which she gave 
the accompaniments. 

Ohio M. T. A.—The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
hold their thirteenth meeting at- Dayton, Ohio, December 
26, 27, 28, 29. 

Seeboeck’s First.—The first of Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck’s 
four recitals, which have been announced for this season in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, in which he was to be joined by 
Mr. E. Knoll, the violinist, took place Friday evening last. 
The Grieg sonata for violin and piano, op. 8, was the open- 
ing number. Mr. Seeboeck played some of his original 
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compositions, an impromptu and a valse de concert, and 
there was also performed the Wieniawski polonaise, op. 21, 
andthe Godard concert Romantique. ‘The remainder of the 
recitals will take place on December 8, January 12 and 
February 9. 

Park Conservatory Concert.—The ensemble class of 
the Park Conservatory of Music, Newark, gave a public re- 
hearsal November 7, when the following program was finely 


played : 
«“ Pahrende Musikantem”’,.......cccscececeeccsesevecceness Arnold Krug 
Miss Mabel Blanchard and Frederic C. Baumann. 

Gerenade, Op. 126, NO. 1.....cccccccccccccccrccccccesceseccccens Reinecke 
Miss Julliette Girardot. 

Frio, OP. 49... .cccccvcccccccceccvcsccccccvevesscseesecoeeeee Mendelssohn 

Miss Floreane M. MacCall. 
Novelletten, Op. 90,.....cccccccssccsccccvccccscsccccccsccosses Niels Gade 
Larghetto con mote. Moderato. 

Miss Mabel Blanchard. 

WG, OP. C4. 00.00 cesscesceccccccevencdsesteccevcccossecegeence Ferd. Hiller 
Frederic C. Baumann. 

Hungarian dances,......ccecccccecccccescceccenceneeecseseveceee Brahms 


Misses Juliette Girardot and Esther Watson. 
Mr. Otto K. Schill, violinist, and Mr. Emile Knell, ’cellist, co-operate 
in all of the above numbers. 

The following evening the members of the faculty gave 
a musicale, the following taking part : Miss Jessamine Hal- 
lenbeck, soprano ; Miss Marie V. Parcells, contralto ; Miss 
Floreane M. MacCall, pianist; Mr. William R. Williams, 
tenor ; Mr. Otto K. Schill, violinist ; Mr. Emile Knell, ’cel- 
list; Mr. Frederic C. Baumann, pianist and director; Mr. 
C. Marshall Darrach, reader. 

A Chicago Violin Recital.—Mr. Earl R. Drake, a tal- 
ented violinist, of Chicago, gave a concert at Weber Hall 
on the evening of October 8. He played Vieuxtemps’ con- 
certo in E, ‘‘ Perpetual Motion” and the ‘* Witches’ Dance,” 
by Paganini, and some other pieces of less note, including 
two of his own compositions. 

Mr. Drake has good technic, but was badly hampered by 
his accompanists. 

Bartlett and Beethoven.—The evening with Beet- 
hoven given at the residence of Mr. Homer N. Bartlett, on 
Monday, November 6, proved a very enjoyable musicale. 
Among the works performed are the following : 

String quartet, op. 18, No. 4. 

' \“* Wonne der Wehmuth.” 
pe:- “*Sehnsucht.” 

Piano solo, Sonate, op. 13. 

Song, “‘ Adelaide.” 

Trio, op. 1, No. 3. 

Mr. Bartlett was assisted by Messrs. Hofmann and 
Schiillinger, violinists ; Mr. Primrose, viola; Mr. Schrader, 
‘cellist. ; 

The string numbers were admirably given by the above 
mentioned gentlemen. Mr. Schiillinger played the piano 
part of the trio in a finished manner. Miss Bartlett’s play- 
ing of the Beethoven songs was highly artistic. Mr. Bart- 
lett contributed his part to the entertainment with rare 
skill and finish. A large audience was present. 

John Towers.—Owing to illness Mr. John Towers, direc- 
tor of the voice department of the Utica Conservatory, has 
been compelled to relinquish his teaching in this city. He 
hopes to be able to resume next season. 

A New Pianist.—A Spanish pianist, Alberto Jonas, 
who has recently arrived here, will be heard in New York 
this winter for the first time. Mr. Jonas will make his ap- 
pearance in Walter Damrosch’s concerts December 2 and 
3, and will play Paderewski's Concerto. 

Amy Fay Dedicates.—Miss Amy Fay made the princi- 
pal address at the dedication ‘of the St. Cecilia Society's 
new building at Grand Rapids, Mich. In the course of her 
remarks Miss Fay spoke very pleasantly of the energy and 
enterprise of THe MusicaL Courier. 

A New Music Critic.—August Spanuth, an able pianist 
and excellent composer, has been appointed music critic of 
the New York “Staats Zeitung.” Mr. Spanuth has had 
considerable experience in journalism and is altogether a 
welcome addition to the ranks of metropolitan music crit- 
ics. He it was who played Raff's piano concerto in C 
minor under Mr. Thomas’ direction some years ago at 
Steinway Hall. 


Music Hall Items.—Mr. Adolph Brodsky, concert mas- 
ter of the New York Symphony Orchestra, has just re- 
turned from Europe and will soon commence tehearsals of 
the Brodsky string quartet, which will give a series of six 
chamber music concerts in Recital Hall on the following 
Tuesday evenings : January 9 and 23; February 6 and 20, 
and March 13 and 27. Mr. Anton Hegner, the new Danish 
‘cellist, who is said to possess besides a beautiful tone an 
extraordinary technic, will succeed Mr. Hekking. The 
Personnel will be as follows: Mr. Adolph Brodsky, first vio- 
lin and leader; Mr. Jan Koort, second violin; Mr. Otto- 
kar Novacek, violin, and Mr. Hegner, ’cellist. 

The recent deaths of Tschaikowsky and Gounod have in- 
duced Mr. Walter Damrosch to devote the program of the 
Second Sunday concert, November 19, to their memory. 
All the compositions that evening will be those of ‘Tschai- 
kowsky and Gounod and will include the former's great 
Suite No. 3, which the composer conducted himself when 
he was here at the invitation of the Symphony Society 
during the opening festival at Music Hall. 

The Damrosch Saturday matinées, which will be given 





at Music Hall by the Symphony Orchestra, will begin 
Saturday, November 25. A special feature for the first 
program will be the engagement of Materna and Emil 
Fischer, who will give with the Symphony Orchestra the 
entire third act of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” Materna has not been 
heard in her great part of the ‘‘ Brunnhilde” since the first 
season of German opera, 1884-85. Mr. Fischer will sing 
his part of ‘‘Wotan.” This act includes the Ride of the 
Valkyries, ‘‘ Brunnhilde’s” flight from the anger of ‘* Wo- 
tan,” her punishment, ending with the great fire scene and 
the slumber music, 


The Brooklyn Arions.—The Brooklyn Arion Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Claasen, gave their first 
concert this season in the Amphion Academy last Sunday 
evening, before an audience that completely filled the 
house. They were assisted by the Women’s Chorus and 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim. There was also a large orchestra 
drilled by Mr. Claasen. 

The chorus gave a very creditable performance ; their 
tone is fairly well balanced, and they sing with vigor ; 
they have been well rehearsed, and their work showed a 
familiarity with the music that speaks well for their director 
and themselves. They gave numbers by Attenhofer, 
Schmidt, Baldamus, Rheinberger, Gall, Koschat and 
Parke. 

The Women’s Chorus has only been in existence a few 
months, and the result is very satisfactory, though it is as 
yet crude ; the sopranos are very weak at times, and show 
a tendency to flat their upper notes. However, they have 
made a good beginning. 

Mr. Friedheim played Weber’s ‘‘ Concertstiick” in a 
scholarly manner, and later gave two Liszt numbers. 

The Ancient Chevalier.—Chevalier de Kontski, who 
some time ago was picked up by the musicians in town and 
made a lion of on account of his intimate connection with 
the Hohenzollern family of Germany as pianist, has 
‘*done” certain of his musical confréres in this city, and 
in accordance with the theme of that classic romanza, ‘‘Do 
My Huckleberry,” has done his friends good. The 
chevalier had heard in his far off home on the Hohenzol- 
lern homestead that the musicians of San Francisco were 
thoroughly devoted to art; that they were ready with 
their united hands and hearts to assist in the elevation of 
musical art in particular at 5 per rehearse and 8 per symph. 
Accordingly Mr. de Chevalier d’Industrie—beg pardon, 
De Kontski—came here to do as much—and as many—as 
he possibly could for the advancement of music. His stay 
was necessarily a brief one, though it included a tour of 
several interior and Southern towns under the manage- 
ment of Albert Marks, who, in company with Valleau & 
Peterson, printers, and Armstrong, lithographer, object to 
being done brown by Kontski’s departure for Japan. It is 
pleasant to be able to chronicle the fact that several of the 
musicians, whose union protects such men as Kontski, have 
been done good by this artistic huckleberry.—San Fran- 
cisco ‘‘ Music and Drama.” 

Riesberg Students’ Musicales.—The seventeenth and 
eighteenth musicales by pupils of Mr. Riesberg, of Buffalo, 
occurred on November 3 and November 9, in his studio at 
639 Main street, the following players appearing: Misses 
Clara Ball, Rosa Cohn, C. Pearl Collinson, Rose David, 
Clara Graebe, Isabella Gibson, Emma Hoeffler, Ida Lich- 
tenstein, May Manser, Laura Mensch, Elizabeth McDer- 
mott. Mabel Riegel, Millicent Sage, Kate Stuhlmiller, 
Laura Willgansz, Maggie Wolter ; Messrs. Wayne Abbott, 
Arthur Barrow, Bruce Kerr, Charles W. Laewen. 

Newark Church Choirs.—Some enterprising choirmas- 
ters in the Newark churches are giving added interest to 
the evening services at their churches by the introduction 
of well-known New York soloists. At the Rosseville Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church such singers as Miss Kathryn 





Hilke, Dr. Carl Martin and Frederick Jameson are fre- 
quently heard. Miss Ruth Thompson and Grant Odell 
were the soloists last Sunday week under Mr. Henry 
Duncklee. 


Pittsburg Faculty Concert.— Members of the faculty of 
the Curry Conservatory of Music, at Pittsburg, gave their 
first concert this season on Monday evening of last week. 
An interesting feature of the program was the larghetto 
from Ad. M. Foerster’s trio in C minor, in which the com- 
poser was assisted by Messrs. Rothelder and Ruhe. Mrs. 
Lemmer-Stucky and Messrs. Archer and Edstrom also ap- 
peared. 


Musin’s Triumphal Tour.—Ovide Musin,. the violinist 
has returned to the States with his concert company after a 
very successful tour through Canada. The Musin always 
plays to packed houses in the principal cities, and this tour 
was no exception. He received ovations everywhere, and 
from four to six recalls after each selection. 

The critics pronounced his company to be the finest com- 
bination of artists which had ever toured the Provinces. 
Musin has played six concerts every week since October 2. 


Reeves’ Triumphal Return.—Reeves, who resigned the 
leadership of Gilmore’s Band in order to return to his first 
love, the American Band of Providence, was given a rous- 
ing reception at that city on November 8. A reception was 
tendered him at Music Hall, which was attended by the 
Governor and his staff and the various municipal officers. 
A reception was also tendered him by the Providence Press 
Club. His return was a veritable triumph. 


Beethoven Stirng Quartet.—The Beethoven String 
Quartet will give its concerts this season in the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall, 119 West Fortieth street. The first 
concert is to be given on Thursday evening, November 23, 
when this program will be given : 


Quartet, op. 264, i GO majel sn cccccccccccccccccosccesccccccevceell Schubert 
SI raiadiccketsetnicsscercsdbvctqntcbnesssciccetette A. De Castillon 
TROTTED so o.o.0s iccvccovecsnbcccceceverndes puctvivawhdcssesenennees Godard 
Quintet, op. 5, in B flat major, for piano and strings......... Sgambati 


Mrs. Dannreuther will play the piano part in the quintet. 


Another Ashforth Pupil.—Another has been added to 
the already long list of pupils of Mrs. Frida de G. Ashforth 
who have attained great successes. This time Miss Downs, 
who sang at a Brooklyn charity concert on November 5. 
The Brooklyn ‘* Citizen” comments as follows : 

The program opened with “‘ Nymphes et Sylvains,” by Bemberg, 
accurately read and delightfully vocalized by Miss Downs, who 
possesses a voice of phenomenal range. Miss Downs’ compass ex- 
tends from upper E flat to C below the line without a perceptible 
break. Her articulation is distinct and her intonation as near perfect 
as may be. In her second solo, “ Villanelle,”’ she disclosed vocal 
training which reflected great credit upon her instructors. She was 
loudly and deservedly applauded and encored. 

Miss Susie Bowers.—Miss Susie Bowers, a pupil of 
Schradieck, with whom she has been studying for five 
years, has arrived here, and will probably be heard in con- 
certs where violin playing is acceptable. 


ANTED.—A soprano soloist, pupil of P. A. Rivarde, 
desires a position in church choir; highest creden- 
tials given. Address L. L., New York, Musica, Courirr. 


ARE CHANCE.—Wanted prima donna soprano or 

alto, with some capital, to travel with first-class com- 

pany. Well-known conductor. Success guaranteed. Ad- 
dress Carl Mindt, 925 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


We ee teacher for the Ithaca Conservatory 
Italian 
method. None without good credentials need apply. 


of Music. Tenor or baritone preferred. 


Must be a good singer. Address immediately Ithaca Con- 


servatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A Well Founded Claim.—In all the announce- 
ments of the posthumous work of P. Cornelius, ‘‘ Gunlid,” 
appeared the words ‘‘ Completed and orchestrated by Dr. 


E. Lassen.” The friends of the late composer Charles 
Hofbauer protested against this, saying that Lassen’s work 
was merely orchestration. Inquiry shows the claim to be 
well founded. Most of the additions made by Mr. Lassen 
were from notes found in Cornelius’ papers, and the work 
of Hofbauer. Mr. Lassen, whose good faith cannot be 
doubted, never supposed that these notes were by anyone 
but Cornelius. He has withdrawn his score from the 
public. 

Saint-Saens.—Mr. Saint-Saéns, who loves to disap- 
pear, has gone to Algiers to pass the winter. 

A Schubert Bund.—Several of the Berlin male 
singing societies have united to form a Schubert Bund un- 
der the directorship of Edwin Scholtz. 

Barcelona.—aAt the Eldorado, “ Barcelona,” a ‘jeu 
comique,” music by Chapi, has been successful. It is in one 
act and three tableaux. 

A Royal Order.—Queen Victoria has commanded 
Mr. Tosti to write two little salon operas, to be played by 
the princesses and others at court. 

Van Zandt.—The negotiations between Miss Van 
Zandt and Mr. Carvalho are finally broken off. The diffi- 
culty was about the number of performances. 

Sivori.—According to last report Sivoriis recuperating, 
and it is hoped will soon be in a condition to go to his na- 
tive city, Genoa, to effect a complete restoration of his 
health. 

D’Albert’s Second Opera.—D’Albert has com- 
pleted even to the instrumentation a second opera. The 
subject is of a tragic nature and the performance will oc- 
cupy a whole evening. 

Tinel.—Tinel’s ** Franciscus ” will be rendered in Ber- 
lin this season on November 6. Nicolaos Rothmiihl takes 
the title part. 

Over a Century.—The following works have been 
represented over 100 times at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
since 1880 : 


* Jean de Nivelle " (March 8, 1880).........sceccceceereeeeeeeeernces 105 
“L’Amour Médecin "’ (December 20, 1880)............-cceceescecees 113 
“ Les Contes d’'Hoffmann " (February 10, 1881)..................+. 131 
FORMED CEES BE DEED, cdcc veces vesccconeeneececccescoccoccceceoes 17% 
* Manon " (January 19, 1854)............. peoee beepeodoccecvccsspnece 201 
PRD ee Oe ee Fh BIB. bocce ss decccccssscccccccccccccccceccee 153 
“ Esclarmonde " (May 15, 1880)..........ccccececccceesecescseeeeees 100 


Mr. Lucas in Paris.—Mr. Clarence Lucas, who 
furnishes the ‘‘ Occasional London Letter ” to Tuz Musicat 
Courter, visited Paris to see the Russian fétes. He may 
tell us something of Parisian musical affairs in his next 
letter. 

Memorial Tablets.—The London Society of Mu- 
sicians have had designed a memorial tablet to mark the 
houses where eminent musicians have died. Three of 
these, indicating the death place of Sterndale Bennett, 
Weber, and G. A. Macfarren, have just been fixed. 


A Good Reform.—The London Royal Academy of 
Music authorities have followed the exampie of the Guild- 
hall School people, and have chosen for study by the 
students during the coming season works in the living 
repertory. The first act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” will 
perhaps be rather a startler, but the list also includes 
‘* Pagliacci,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Pet Dove,” otherwise ‘ La 
Colombe,” and “ Philémon et Baucis.” The Guildhall 
School authorities have selected ‘‘ Philémon,” ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” ‘‘ Carmen” and ‘‘ Faust,” and although not a 
solitary rehearsal has yet been held the first two operas 
are to be given about six weeks hence. The old plan of 
wasting the time of the students in the study of music of a 
bygone repertory, which they would never be called upon 
to sing in public life, or of compositions by professors of 
the institution, is now thoroughly exploded. Of course we 
shall hear the usual outcry that the students subject them- 
selves to comparison with the great operatic artists, but 
inasmuch as conscientious critics would by no means dream 
of judging them save as students, this objection clearly 
ought not to apply.—‘' Figaro.” 

Leschetizky System.—John Hullah left a daugh- 
ter, Annette, who has for some years been studying under 
Leschetizky at Vienna, the teacher of Mrs. Essipoff and 
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Mr. Paderewski. Miss Hullah has now returned to Lon- 
don, and she will probably soon be heard at one or other 
of the prominent concerts. She likewise proposes to teach 
—of course upon the Leschetizky system, of which she is 
the only prominent professor in London, and besides finish- 
ing pupils on her own account she will prepare them for 
further study under her celebrated master at Vienna. 

Milan.—The Dal Verme Theatre has begun to rehearse 
a new opera by Majani, ‘‘ Il Cavaliere d’Amore,” a work 
‘* crowned " at the last Sonzogno competition. The Al- 
hambra will open with a new opera by a German composer, 
Moritz Jaffé, of Berlin, entitled ‘‘ Edwige di Suevia.” It is 
reported that Sonzogno will buy the Canobbiara and re- 
build it on the model of the Costanzi, at Rome. 

Anniversaries.—October 1 Julius Kosleck, of the 
Berlin High School of Music, celebrated his fiftieth year of 
service and retired. October 13 Professor Faisst, of Stutt- 
gart, his seventieth birthday. October16the City Theatre 
of Bremen celebrated its fiftieth year. 

Judic.—According tothe Paris ‘‘ Figaro,” Mrs. Anne 
Judic has abandoned the theatre and returned to the Eldo- 
rado, the Café Concert, where her career began. 

Munich.—The Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, es- 
tablished by Dr, Kaim, gave its first concert under the 
direction of Mr. Winderstein, October 15. In addition to 
the director, Krasselt and Stavenhagen appeared as so- 
loists. 

Henri Marteau’s Repertoire.—lIn a letter re- 
cently written by Henri Marteau, the French violinist, to 
his manager, Mr. Rudolph Aronson, Mr. Marteau says: 
‘‘I have been working very hard all summer and have 
added the following compositions to my répertoire, all of 
which I hope to present during this season :. Brahms con- 
certo, op. 77; Dvorak concerto, op. 53; Wieniawski con- 
certo, op. 22; Scotch fantaisie, Max Bruch, op. 46; Intro- 
duction et Rondo Capricciose, Saint-Saéns ; Second Polo- 
naise and Fantaisie sur Faust, by Wieniawski; Capriccio, 
by Niels W. Gade; Parsifal—Paraphrase—Wagner—Wil- 
helmj; Meditation, by Massenet.” Mr. Marteau’s réper- 
toire now numbers 134 pieces. 

During his recent tournée through Germany he was pre- 
sented with a miniature gold violin studded with brilliants, 
a facsimile of his famous ‘‘ Maggini.” 

A New American Soprano.—Miss Inez Rob- 
bins, a pupil of Mrs. Desirée-Artét, made her début at a 
symphony concert in Baden-Baden on October 4. Dr. 
Richard Pohl, the eminent critic, writes warmly of the 
beauty of her voice, its extensive range and her admirable 
method. Her success with the public was immediate and 
spontaneous. 

Berlin’s New Gavot Lanciers.—Berlin, Octo- 
ber 29.—Eight members of the Royal Playhouse Company 
gave a private performance of a new dance on the Opera 
House stage last Friday for the exclusive benefit of Em- 
peror William. The only person present with the Em- 
peror was Adjutant Hochberg. 

The dance is something like a modernized gavot. It is 
danced by four couples, and the figures are taken from the 
ordinary quadrille, lanciers and contredanse. The dancers 
walk with a gavot step. The Emperor was charmed with 
the performance, and ordered that the dance be introduced 
at court under the name of ‘‘ gavot lanciers,” to replace the 
old court quadrille. The gavot lanciers is expected there- 
fore to be the most popular dance in Berlin during the 
coming season. 

C. M.. Vet.—At a recent entertainment in Paris Mr. C. 
M. Vet won warm praise by his brilliant performance on 
the violin. One of the Parisian dailies says : 

A selection for the violin, Sarasate’s ‘‘Spanish Dance,” was played 
by the violinist, Mr. C. M. Vet, who was received with bravos and 
had to respond to encores by playing a romance by Schumann. 

Balfe a Plaintiff.—Michael Balfe, son of the well- 
known composer, has recovered in the London courts £200 
damages against the newspaper ‘‘ Society ” for publishing a 
letter asserting that he was a faithless husband and an 
illegitimate son. 

The Queen Will Command.—The Queen will 
command that Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” be given at Windsor 
on November 30, with Albani as ‘‘ Marguerite” and Davies 
as ‘* Faust.” 

Gounod’s Posthumous Opera.—Paris, Novem- 
ber 1.—All Saints’ Day has been observed as usual since 
early this morning. Thousands visited Gounod’s tomb and 
buried it deep with flowers. Several newspapers say that 
Gounod left among his unpublished works a typical opera, 
entitled ‘‘ Maitre Pierre,” libretto by Louis Gallet. The 
legend of Heloise and ‘‘ Abelard” is the basis of the story. 
The work is said to have been offered to the Opéra 
Comique and to have been rejected as unsuitable.—‘‘ Jour- 
nal.” 

Dory Boeckler and Carnot.—At a late concert 
in honor of President Carnot, Miss Dory Boeckler sang a 
German song, and the President congratulated her on her 
performance and her resolution to sing it in German. ‘‘ But 
I am a German,” she replied. ‘I am all the more pleased 
to hear you,” he replied, ‘‘and to see that you are not 








ashamed of your nationality,” This last sentence of Presi- 
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dent Carnot may be pondered with advantage by the host 
of German artists in Paris, who call themselves Americans 
or Alsacians. 

La Scala.—The winter season at La Scala, Milan, be. 
gins December 26 with the ‘‘ Valkyrie,” not with Franchetti’s 
‘* Fior d’Alpi.” 

Oxilia.—The tenor Oxilia, who has been for some years 
unable to sing in public owing to some throat trouble, wil] 
reappear in Verdi's ‘‘ Luisa Muller” in Milan. 

Moritz Jaffe.—Two new operas by the Berlin com. 
poser Jaffé, ‘‘ La Duchessa di Suevia” and ‘‘ Reta di Alta- 
bruna,” were announced for production at the Alhambra 
Theatre, Milan. 

Another Prize.—The Regent of Bavaria offers a 
prize of 4,000 marks for the best unpublished German 
opera, to be sent in tothe Munich Opera House within a 
year. 

* Christopher Columbus.”—Franchetti’s opera, 
‘* Christopher Columbus,” was not a success when produced 
at Hamburg last week. The text is merely a series of 
scenes loosely strung together; the music is mere routine 
work, It lacks dramatic verve and characteristic expression 
of ideas. The best moment is the end of the second act, 

Buda Pesth.—The name day of Francis Joseph was 
celebrated at Buda Pesth by the production of a grand 
ballet, ‘‘ The Treasure of Danos,” music by F. X. Szabo, 
It isa kind of symphonic poem with a pantomimic annex, a 
novel and very wearisome style of work, marked by lack of 
invention, but good technic. The choreographic part was 
very old fashioned. 

Copenhagen.—Tschaikowsky’s one act opera “ Iolan- 
the” was given with great success at the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen, lately. 

Wiesbaden.—The intendant of the Royal Theatre, 
Mr. Adelon, has taken his leave of the theatre in the 
seventy-first year of his age. He held office since 1870. 

Laura Friedmann.—Miss L. Friedmann, for ten 
years coloratura singer at the Court Theatre, Dresden, 
ended herengagement October 1. 

Lederer.—Georg Lederer, of Zurich, began October 
6 his twenty-fifth year of activity. He commenced his 
career at Magdeburg, and then was at the Berlin Opera 
House, Hamburg, Schwerein and Leipsic; in this latter 
city he remained twelve years, and distinguished himself 
as a Wagner singer. 

**The Ruby.”—The German critics and press are 
unanimous in praising D’Albert’s first opera, ‘‘ The Ruby,” 
of which a full account may be found in our Leipsic letter 
of last week. 

“Hero and Leander.”—The theatre of the Chat 
Noir, Paris, is rehearsing a new opera by Edmond Haran- 
count, ‘‘Hero et Leandre,” three acts and twenty-two 
tableaux, music by Messrs. Paul and Lucien Hillemacher. 

Receipts in Paris.—The opera took in 19,118 frs. 
with ‘‘ Lohengrin” and the Opéra Comique 6,082 with the 
‘* Barber of Seville.” 

Concerts at Berlin.—The concert season promises 
to be terrible. In the Singakademie and Philharmonie 300 
concerts will be given ; the concert house has all its days 
engaged ; concerts elsewhere are estimated at 100. Total 
for the season, 800. 

* Tristan und Isolde.”—The cast of ‘“ Tristan” 
at the Paris Opéra this winter will be ‘ Tristan,” Saleza; 
‘‘Kurwenal,” Renaud; ‘‘ Marke,” Delmas, and “ Isolde,” 
Miss Breval ; ‘‘ Brangiine,” Deschamps. 

*‘ Le Diner de Pieriot.”—The new opera by Ch. L. 
Hess continues to be as popular at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, as on its first production. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Prize.—The Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy scholar for this year for composers has been 
given to Carl Thiel, of the Institute for Church Music, Ber- 
lin, and for performers to Rud. Lentz, teacher in the High 
School for Music in Berlin. 

A New Venture.—The enterprise which Mr. John 
Hollingshead has started at the Princess’ Theatre, London, 
is of a decidedly novel character. Opera with ‘‘go as 
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you please ” tickets at 2 shillings—those who *‘ go as they 
please ” being practically ‘‘ rovers "—is of itself something 
new. Before Christmas, too, Mr. Hollingshead has it in 
contemplation to produce English versions of Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” which of course would pay very 
well, and Suppé’s ‘‘ Beautiful Galatea,” a singspiel very 
popular in Germany. Also, it is reported that he proposes 
to revive Hindel’s ‘‘ Rinaldo” and Arne's ‘‘ Artaxerxes.” 

Edenfeld.—Miss Paula Edenfeld, of Stuttgart, is en- 
gaged for the Keim symphony concert at Munich, Novem- 
ber 16, and for concerts at Steinway Hall, London, in De- 
cember. 

Helene Heermann.—The death is announced of 
Helene Heermann in her forty-eighth year, well known as 
a distinguished virtuoso onthe harp. She married Mr. A. 
Rommel of London, and their home was an interesting cen- 
tre for German artists. 

Gounod’s ‘‘Faust.”—In the London ‘“ Figaro” 
Cherubino writes : ‘‘ ‘ Faust’ at first was a quasi-failure in 
Paris, and as in the analogous case of ‘Carmen’ it was not 
till afterits success in other countries that it was really taken 
upby Parisians. English managers were similarly apathetic. 
The late Mr. Gye was of opinion that nothing but 
the ‘Waltz’ and the ‘Soldiers Chorus’ | were worth 
saving, and he frankly declined to produce it. Messrs. 
Chappell bought it, it is said, by accident. A member of 
their firm had gone to Paris to purchase another work and 
‘Faust’ was thrown in by Mr. Choudens, the publisher, for, 
it is stated, the modest sum of £40. So little did the firm 
or anyone else think that the opera had any chance that 
the performing copyright was never registered and 
‘Faust’ became in the public domain.” 

Handel at the Crystal Palace.—‘n all proba- 
bility the principal artists for the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace, London, next year will include Mesdames 
Albani, Anna Williams, Hilda Wilson and Marian McKen- 
zie; Messrs. Lloyd, Ben Davies, Santley and Plunket 
Greene. Mr. Manns will, of course, conduct, and a heavy 
contingent of leading choristers from the provinces will 
take part. The dates fixed are June 22d for the rehearsal 
day, and the following Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
for the ‘‘ Messiah ” selection and ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” 

Brussels.—Levi and Weingartner will conduct several 
of the six Popular Concerts to be given in Brussels during 
the winter. Among other works, the revival of Wagner’s 
‘‘Das Liebesmahl der Apostel” is promised. 

Amalia Joachim.—Mrs. Amalia Joachim has com- 
menced her cyclus of Volkslieder concerts at the Berlin 
Philharmonie. The lieder are representative of all coun- 
tries, and at the first concert she sang three Flemish, nine 
English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh songs, and then some 
French, Italian and Spanish. The songs have been pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ International Liederbuch ” of H. Reimann. 

Unauthorized.—The Danish composer, Mr. Enna, 
has written a letter to the Berlin 77dende, stating that the 
music sellers, Mr. Henning, of Copenhagen, and Mr. Hof- 
meister, of Leipsic, have, *‘ behind his back, published his 
last opera, ‘ Kleopatra,’ and that the piano score is so faulty 
that of 130 pages only eight pages are right.” The edition 
published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel is the only 
authorized one. 

Everybody Decorated.—The late Duke Ernest, 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, signed a decree conferring titles 
and decorations to all the artists who took part in the re- 
cent representations at the theatre at Gotha. 

Will Play Six Concertos.—The violinist, Halir, of 
Weimar, will give, early in October, two concerts at the 
Gewandhaus, Leipsic, where he will perform six of the 
most celebrated concertos by Beethoven, Brahms, Pag- 
anini, Spohr, Tschaikowski and Lalo. 

Melba’s Stimulants.—Nervousness never troubles 
Mrs. Melba, the great singer, even on a “first night.” 
“The greater and the more distinguished the audience,” 
she says, ‘‘the more stimulated and braced I feel. There 
is something that responds to the exigency of the occa- 
sion.” 

Nautical Pitch.—One day, while his apparatus for 
deep sea soundings by means of steel piano wire was be- 
ing constructed, Lord Kelvin entered Mr. White’s shop in 
Glasgow along with the great Dr. Joule, celebrated for his 
determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
Joule’s attention was called to a bundle of the piano wire 
lying in the shop, and Thomson explained that he intended 
it for ‘sounding purposes.” ‘‘ What note?” innocently 
inquired Joule,and was promptly answered, ‘‘ The deep C.” 

Mannheim.—A one act opera, ‘‘ Erlist,” by Franz 
Curti, was produced at the Court Theatre, Mannheim, on 
November 3, and in January ‘‘ Hertha,” by the same com- 
poser, will be produced. 


Another Prodigy.—At Amsterdam a nine years 
old violirist, Bronislaw Hubermann, who is said to be a 
Pupil of Joachim,’ is creating a furore. 


Stuttgart.—The Stuttgart Court Theatre will during 
next month produce a new opera by Ferdinand Langer. 
Its title is “Der Pfeifer von Hardt” (‘The Piper of 
Hardt”), and the plot is founded on Hauff’s novel ‘‘ Lich- 
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tenstein,” in which the said piper plays an important and 
most sympathetic part. The same work will also be pro- 
duced at Mannheim, where the composer is Court con- 
ductor. 

Uzes.—Mr. Jules Uzés, the French composer and pian- 
ist, was thrown from his horse October 21 and killed. 

Brunswick.—‘ Die Brautmarkt zu Hirn” is the 
title of a new one act opera by Bogumil Zepler, just pro- 
duced successfully at the Court Theatre, Brunswick. 

Dehn.—Bruno Dehn is the name of a newly discov- 
ered tenor. His education will be completed at the ex- 
pense of the management of the Berlin Opera House, 
where is correpetitor. 

Paris.—At the Paris Opéra Comique two one act operas 
—‘‘ Le Diner de Pierrot,” by Ch. L. Hess, and ‘‘ Madame 
Rose,” by Antoine Banés—were produced, for the first 
time, on September 25. The former is well spoken of as a 
refined, graceful and charmingly orchestrated little work, 
which promises well for the composer's future efforts. Mr. 
Banés, op the other hand, seems to follow Mascagni’s and 
the Norwegian Schjelderup’s plan of illustrating a simple, 
homely plot with allthe resources of the modern orchestra. 

Emil Bare.—The violinist Emil Baré, of Cologne, 
who appeared October 27 at the Berlin Singakademie, is 
praised highly by the Berlin ‘‘ Courier” as possessing a 
brilliant technic and beautiful tone. He played the D 
minor concerto of Vieuxtemps, a new concerto by G. Hol- 
lander, and a concerto allegro in D major by Payanini. 

Gustav Engel.—The musical critic of the ‘‘ Vossische 
Zeitung,” Mr. Gustav Engel, has just completed his seven- 
tieth year. He is a native of Kinigsberg and studied 
under Kotzolt and Teschner, with composition under A. B. 
Marx. He had a good tenor voice and sang in concert for 
some time, till he became a teacher in the Kullak Con- 
servatory. From 1853 to 1861 he was critic on ‘‘ Spener’s 
Journal,” and from 1861 to the present time on the ‘‘ Voss 
Journal.” He became in 1874 a teacher in the Hoch Schule 
fiir Musik. Hus list of pupils comprises Franz Krolop, 
Bultz, Gillmeister, Miss Malten, Mrs. Finkenstein, Miss 
Friedmann, &c. 

The Harcourt Concerts, Paris.—The Harcourt 
concerts began November 5. They consist of a series of 
twenty grand Sunday afternoon concerts, twenty Wednes- 
day evening concerts and twenty Popular Concerts on 
Sunday evenings. Mr. Gustav Doret will conduct on 
Wednesdays. Mr. E. Gigout will give a series of organ 
performances and Arthur Pougin will lecture on French 
music since Lally, with illustrations. 

Leipsic.—The Riedel Society, under Director Kretz- 
schmar, will perform this season Berlioz’ ‘*‘ Requiem,” 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” Hiindel’s ‘* Deborah,” 
and will give a concert specially devoted to works a capella 
of the old Neapolitan school. 

Januschowsky in Vienna.—During this and 
next month a cyclic performance of Richard Wagner's 
works will be given at the Court Opera House, in Vienna. 
Director Jahn has arranged the following dates for the 
respective performances: November 12, ‘‘ Rienzi;” No- 
vember 17, ‘‘The Flying Dutchman;” November 23, 
‘* Tannhiuser ;" November 26, ‘‘ Lohengrin ;"” December 
2, ‘Tristan and Isolde;” December 7, ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg ;” December 12, ‘‘ Das Rheingold ;" 
December 21, ‘‘ Die Walkiire ;” December 27, ‘‘ Siegfried ;” 
December 30, ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” Georgine von 
Januschowsky will sing ‘‘ Isolde” and ‘ Briinhilde” in 
‘“‘Die Walkiire,” ‘‘Siegfried” and ‘‘Die Gétterdam- 
merung” in these performances. 

Gounod’s Last Work.—It is asserted that the last 
work written by Gounod was an ‘‘Ave Maria,” on Sep- 
tember 30 last, for his daughter’s birthday. 

Miss Gerardy.—Therese Gerardy, a younger sister 
of Jean Gerardy, will make her début as a pianist at St. 
James’ Hall, London, on November 21. The young lady 
studied under her father, a professor at the Liége Conser- 
vatoire, and she is said to be a pianist of great talent. 


Copenhagen.—The Grieg concert given October 28 
formed the great event of the music season at Copenhagen. 
The composer conducted in person and produced a grand 
new orchestal work, ‘‘Sigurd Jorsalafar,” which is de- 
scribed as one of the master’s greatest creations, Theresa 
Carrefio was the pianist, Mrs. Golbranson sang, and after 
the concert the orchestra gave the composer a fanfare. 


Siegfried Wagner.—Mr. Hermann Wolff has en- 
gaged Siegfried Wagner to conduct at one of the Hamburg 
subscription concerts. 


Paderewski in London.—Paderewski's many fair 
admirers in New York will read with interest the following 
account of the great performer's recent appearance in 
London. It is taken from the London * Daily News ” of 
November 1 : 

‘« The crowded state of St. James’ Hall during Mr. Pad- 
erewski’s piano recital yesterday amply showed that the 
popularity of the great Polish pianist has not abated in the 
slightest. A few of his more enthusiastic admirers, as we 
learn, even assembled at the doors at a very early hour in 





the morning, although their waiting was in vain, as some 
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days before the performance took place every seat, both 
reserved and unreserved, had been quite sold out. No 
doubt the interest felt in the concert yesterday was en- 
hanced by the fact that it was the only recital which Mr. 
Paderewski will give in London this autumn. 

The program was drawn up to please varied tastes, and 
included Beethcven's sonata in D minor, a group of Chopin 
pieces, a set of somewhat abstruse Paderewski variations 
on ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” which he has just composed, 
Rubinstein’s immensely difficult valse caprice, and Liszt's 
thirteenth Hungarian rhapsody. 

Then ensued a repetition of the absurd scene, which has 
now almost become customary at the Paderewski recitals, 
The audience, who had unsuccessfully tried to secure an 
encore after the valse caprice, recalled the performer 
several times, until eventually he sat down and played one 
of Schumann's ‘* Nachtstiicke.” 

Further recalls brought him on again to play another 
rhapsody, and then, as it was late in the afternoon, some of 
the lights were turned out, in token that no more extra 
pieces would be granted. 

Indeed, after two and a half hours of such music, even 
Mr. Paderewski must have been exhausted.—*t Recorder.” 

Melba Honored.—Stockholm, November 12.—King 
Oscar has decorated Melba, the opera singer, with the gold 
medal for Art and Science. 

* Signa” Produced at Last.—Milan, November 
12, 1893.—** Signa,” a new opera, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, the 
English composer, was produced here this evening in the 
Teatro del Verme. The libretto is based upon Ouida’s 
novel of the same name. The opera was highly successful. 
Mr. Cowen was called before the curtain six times at the 
end of the first act. Tne second act elicited the loudest 
applause. 

This is the first time the work of a living English com- 
poser has been brought out in Italy.—‘* Herald.” 

Married.—Mr. Leon Richault, the well-known music 
publisher of Paris, France, has been married to Miss Aimée 
Périn, of Plailly, on October 5. Mr. Richault is fifty-five, 
but a little thing like that does not interfere in France. 

Discord.—At Buda-Pesth the husband of the singer 
Felicia Kaschoska insulted the husband of the singer 
Countess Vasquez, accusing him of having hissed the 
Kaschoska. The director of the Opera House has in con- 
sequence of the disturbance refused to make a permanent 
engagement with Kaschoska. 

Famous Pianists.—A volume entitled ‘‘ Famous 
Pianists of the Past and Present” has just been published 
at Leipsic. It contains 116 biographies and 114 portraits, 
and is a companion to the violin book of last year. 

The New Gewandhaus.—Two tablets have been 
placed on the staircase of the new concert hall with the 
dates of the beginning and completion of the building, the 
names of the committee, the architect, builder, painter, 
&c. In the foyer is a marble statue by Arthur Trebst, 
‘* The Muse of Music,” a tablet containing the names of the 
directors of the Concert Society, and another with the 
names of the conductors : 

Doles, Johann Friedr., 1743-1744, 

Hiller, Johann, Adam, 1763-1785, 

Schicht, Johann Gottfr., 1785-1810. 

Scholz, Johann Ph. Christ, 1810-1827. 

Pohlenz, Christian August, 1827-1835. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix, 1835-1847. 

Hiller, Ferdinand, 1843-1844. 

Gade, Niels W., 1844-1848. 

Rietz, Julius, 1848-1860. 

Reinecke, Dr. Carl Heinr,. C., 1860. 

Leoncavallo’s “The Medici.”—Milan, Novem- 
ber 9, 1898.—Leoncavallo’s new opera, ‘‘ The Medici,” was 
produced this evening at the Theatre Dal Verme. The first 
act is idyllic and melodious. The audience applauded re- 
peatedly, encoring the tenor air and twice calling the com- 
poser before the curtain. 

The second act was weaker, but Mr. Tamagno’s marvel- 
lous tenor voice kept 1t from failure. 

The third act is the best one, and the composer was 
obliged to respond to many calls. A flower song and the 
finale were encored with a great show of enthusiasm. 

The fourth act, although strong, was somewhat less 
feebly received. 

Altogether the opera is sombre, despite the fact that 
many numbers are very dramatic and effective, and are 
permeated with flowing melody. The influence of Wagner 
dominates the orchestration.—'‘ Herald.” 

Tschaikowsky’s Obsequies.—St. Petersburg, 
November 9, 1893.—The funeral of Tschaikowsky, the com- 
poser, was held to-day. An imposing procession followed 
the body, Deputations from 100 musical societies and from 
many public offices and associations walked in line from 
the composer's house to the Maria Theatre, and thence to 
the Kazan Cathedral, where the body was blessed. From 
the cathedral the body was taken to the Alexander Newsky 
Monastery for interment. 

Many officials from the Imperial household and Govern- 
ment departments walked in the procession. As the line 


passed the Opera House the principal singers in the Czar's 
Opera Company joined it. Carriages containing seventeen 
silver wreaths and 160 floral pieces followed the procession. 
—*‘* Herald.” 
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Gounod’s Funeral. 


(SPECIAL TO THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 





PARIS, October 27, 1893. 
HAVE just come from poor Gounod’s funeral, 
and am full of enthusiasm for the way in which France 
has honored her illustrious son. The arrangements were 
superb, and everything in the way of grandeur that could 
be accorded a ceremony so sad and solemn was done. 

The Madeleine was draped in black, edged with ermine 
and with silver fringe, from floor to ceiling, and under 
the second dome an enormoug catafalque in black and 
silver was raised to receive the coffin. Over this was 
suspended from the centre of the ceiling four wide bands 
of black, about 2 yards wide, which were edged with silver 
and fastened to the four pillars on either side. 

The effect of the draping was superb. Over each of the 
chapels there was placed a wreath of immortelles and 
palms, with the letter G in the centre, and at various points 
in the different galleries scrolls in black with silver lettering 
recorded the names of the composer’s works. At the last 
moment, in fact just when I was beginning to question the 
taste of this, 1 saw workmen lower a palm leaf over these, 
which hid them partly from view, and later I learned that 
it had been done at the instance of M. le Curé. 

At the four corners of the catafalque stood four statues 
of angels, in solid silver about four feet high, holding the 
cenotaph, and six massive lamps of silver burning a large 
green light were placed on each side of the catafalque, 
the two in the centre being raised higher than the others. 

Down the aisle of the church—three 6n each side—six 
other massive lamps of some metal, looking like silver and 
at least 10 feet high, burned the same greenish flame, and 
the entire church was brilliantly illuminated, some hun- 
dreds of candles burning on the altar, and at least 200 
tapers by the coffin. 

It wasa wonderful scene. The vast reverent crowds, the 
beautiful church, the slow, subdued tone of the organ float- 
ing from above, and the thousands of lights against the 
sombre black and silver of the draperies. 

The only entrance to the church was by invitation, large 
bodies of police and soldiers guarding every entrance, but 
by 12 o'clock every square inch of the church, except that 
portion reserved for the clergy, delegates and the family, 
was taken up by one vast crowd. 

At 12 Saint-Saéns, who presided at one of the organs— 
Mr. Theodore Dubois, organist of the Madeleine, having 
charge of the other—began to play selections from the 
“Redemption” and ‘Mors et Vita” of Gounod. But 
it was nearly half past 12 when the gigantic wreaths 
were brought up the aisle and deposited around the cata- 
falque. Thencame the Curé and assistant priest, followed by 
the pall bearers, Messrs. Poncarré, Ambroise Thomas, Vic- 
torien Sardou, Géréme, Bertrand, Carvalho, Ernest Reyer 
and Jules Barbier. The orders of the dead composer were 
placed on two cushions covered by crépe, and immediately 
after the coffin, borne by eight men, the son and grandson 
with the immediate relatives followed. Then came the 
representatives of Mr. Carnot, of Queen Victoria and 
various other royalties, and of the Senate, Army, Beaux 
Arts, Institut de France, Conservatoire and Opéra. 

The mass was not chanted, by Gounod’s express wish, 
consequently by 1 o'clock the ceremony was over and the 
coffin carried to the porch of the church. Here funeral 
orations were delivered by Mr. Poncarré, Ministre de 1'In- 
struction Publique ; by Mr. Géréme, for the Académie des 
Beaux Arts; by Mr. Ambroise Thomas, for the Conserva- 
toire ; by Mr. Jules Barbier, for the Société des Auteurs et 
Compositeurs de Musique ; by Mr. Gailhard, for the Aca- 
démie Nationale de Musique (the Opéra) ; by Mr. Saint- 
Saéns, for La Musique Frangaise ; by Mr. Carvalho, for the 
ThéAtre de l'Opéra Comique, and by Mr. Laurent, for the 
Sociétés Orphéoniques. 

As the mortal remains of Gounod left the church military 
honors were accorded the dead composer. Then the 
four funeral cars containing the wreaths started, fol- 
lowed by the bier, drawn by six horses caparisoned with 
black and silver. The bier was simple in the extreme. 
it had five bunches of black plumes on the top, and at each 
corner palm leaves were fastened at the sides. Chopin's 
** Funeral March” was played by the Military Band stationed 
in the Rue Royale, as the cortége passed slowly among a 
crowd of at least thousands. For two hours the traffic was 
completely blocked, and it was late in the evening when 
Gounod was at last laid to rest in his family burial vault at 
Auteuil. 

On the day previous to the funeral the body had been 
brought from St. Cloud to the composer’s magnificent 
hotel in the Place Malesherbes. Here it was laid in state 
in the study, and was visited by thousands during the day. 

When Gounod returned from England and definitely 
settled in Paris he commenced to embellish the magnificent 
house which he owned, and it is now one of the sights of 
Paris. Some magnificent frescoes in life size of the Nine 
Muses, adorn the walls of the staircase and the whole place 
bears the impress of taste, refinement and wealth. 

Gounod's study had been converted into a sort of chapel 
to receive the body, but along the corridors the hundreds 


Adelina Patti, a and the Comtesse de Paris twine! conspicu- 
ously placed, and Queen Victoria’s autograph struck the eye 
at once with the words‘ En témoinage et admiration pour 
le grand compositeur de la part de la reine de Ja Grande- 
Bretagne et de I'Irlande,” covering the black bordered card 
in the Queen's well-known bold, irregular and feminine 
handwriting. 

Entering the study one found to the right at the far end 
the organ ; this was half draped by a curtain of black edged 
with silver, and before the organ stood the coffin on a 
raised dais covered by a velvet pall, on which were placed 
countless lights and flowers. All around were the thou- 


sands of books lining the walls, and by the window the | 


writing table which Gounod used in composing. 

As I came down the grand staircase with the exquisite 
frescoes before me, it seemed hard to believe the maestro 
dead ; hard to think that the strains of the organ worked 
by his fingers would never more echo through the place, or 
that the gay, genial face musical Paris loved so would not 
come from among the flowers and plants in the conserva- 
tory, and Gounod greet his friends as of old. ‘ 

Gounod has not been taken from us before his ‘time, 
neither has he left his work unfinished ; but his loss will be 
none the less felt, for his counsel was ever to be had— 
willingly given too—to the youth of musical France, and 
high above the heads of all he held aloft the torch of truth 
and beauty in the art he loved. 


Requiescat in pace. Avex. McArTuHur. 








Special from Paris. 
PARIS, October 27, 1898. 
AST week when I wrote from London I had 
L no idea whatever of coming to Paris. Here I am, 
however, thanks to the attractions of the festivities over 


Maréchal de MacMahon and M. Gounod, and the shortness 
of the journey, which requires less of an outlay in time and 
money than a trip from New York to Buffalo does. 
been amply repaid ; not merely by the crowds and anima- 
tion of Paris. A Londoner need not leave home for that. 


Everything here for the last few days has been in honor of 
the Russians. On Sunday afternoon Colonne conducted 
his superb orchestra through a program almost exclusively 
Russian, comprising the names of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Glazounof, Balakiref and Tschaikowsky. 
ished with ‘‘ La Marseillaise,” and the national hymn of 
Russia. 

The military bands of the northern visitors are not of a 
very high order. 

The great event in the musical world this week, how- | 
ever, is the funeral of Gounod. The deceased composer's | 
remains were brought in from the vault at St. Cloud yes- 


began to form in the Boulevard Malesherbes. 
wended our way to the Madeleine Church, where the re- 
ligious ceremony, assisted by some of the artists from the 


its last resting place in the cemetery at Auteuil, where the 
holding the ceremony in the Cathedral of Paris, Notre Dame. 


in Paris, while Notre Dame is about the poorest. In fact, 
the organist of Notre Dame does not receive a salary, but 
is paid for his services as heis required. Theodore Dubois, 
the organist of the Madeleine, gave up his post to-day to 
Camille Saint-Saéns, who was a most intimate friend of 
Gounod. It seems that Gounod requested that only plain 
chant be sung at his funeral. But the Government thought 
that some additional music would not be inappropriate. 

The newspapers are doing their best to rake up all sorts 
of anecdotes relating toGounod. Many of them of course 
are older than the man on whom they are fathered, some 
of them even dating as far back as the primitive musician 
Terpander. Some are good, if not strictly reliable. One 
day, it is said, Gounod, who often thought of becoming a 
priest, met Liszt, who had become an abbé. ‘ Ah,” said 
Gounod sadly, ‘‘I think I must some day ask you for the 
name of your tailor.” ‘‘ With pleasure,” replied the witty 
and most unsaint-like Abbé Liszt, ‘‘ but on condition that 
you give me the address of Mlle. Marguerite.” 

I bought a little sheet that was being circulated on the 
boulevards among the same class of hyper-patriotic in- 
dividuals who protested against the ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
‘‘ Walkiirie” representations in Paris. The following 
amusing sentences culled therefrom show the knife blade, 
edge-like breadth of their culture. 

‘* All Gounod’s works reveal not only a sustained and 
sublime inspiration, but science, harmony, musical scholar- 
ship and respect for French art, which raise him far above 
the dull compositions of your Wagners and such.” 

Next Sunday (29th) Colonne is giving a program ‘ to the 
memory of Gounod.” ‘The second part will contain only 
the compositions of the defunct musician. 

I called on Marmontel, the great piano teacher. 
him looking very tired from constant teaching. 


I found 
‘* People 





of wreaths were arranged, that from Queen Victoria, 











the visit of the Russian fleet, the funeral services for Le | 
I have | 


It is the splendor of the city and the magnificence of the | 
decorations that make a sight not to be found elsewhere. | 


The concert fin- | 


terday (Thursday) morning and placed in the city residence | 
of the musician till to-day. At 10 o’clock the procession | 
At 11 we} 


Opéra, took place at midday. Then the body was carried to 


The Madeleine is the richest and most fashionable chtrch | 


say I ought to give up work, but I cannot. teny of my 
pupils have retired after years of drudgery, but I am 
always at it. I am almost seventy-eight now. Gounod 
was only seventy-five. Ah, my poor friend Gounod! ]} 
have known him since he was sixteen. We were fellow 
students together.” Here he was interrupted by a pro- 
longed spell of coughing. ‘‘Ah, mon cher Monsieur 
Lucas, we do not grow young, but old. Adieu! adieu!” | 
have found it almost impossible to get even a glimpse of 
my former teacher, Theodore Dubois, so busy is he. But 
whenever or wheresoever found he is the same affable and 
unassuming gentleman. No other such stupendous record 
of musical scholarship has the Conservatory of Paris to 
| show. He took the first prize in harmony to begin with, 
Next year he gained first prize for fugue ; next year, first 
prize for organ. In 1861 he obtained the grand prize of 
Rome for musical composition. He is, moreover, a very 
clever pianist. In America he is probably best known by 
his ‘‘ Toccata in G,” which by the merest chance I hap. 
pened to hear when it made its first public appearance on 
the Madeleine organ, played by Mr. Dubois himself in 1886 
or 1887. 

I found an old fellow student of mine, George MacMas.- 
ter, busy preparing ten new compositions for organ, to be 
published this winter by Le Duc. Mr. MacMaster, though 
bearing a Scotch name, is French in manner, appearance 
and musical style. He is ‘‘Officier d’Académie,” and 
‘« Maitre de Chapelle a I'Eglise Paroissiale d’Argenteuil.” 

A recently published set of six compositions for grand or- 
gan, offertoire, marche nuptiale, communion, épithalame, 
pastorale, grand chceur, has been meeting with great suc- 
cess in Franceand in England. Wiegand, the city organist 
of Sydney, has played them all at his recitals on his gigan- 
tic organ. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, plays them. W. C, 
Carl, of New York, likes especially the pastorale, which 
| composition, by the way, is remarkable for a passage of 
| triple pedaling. I know of no other similar passage in the 
| whole range of organ music. The best testimonials that 
Mr. MacMaster has are perhaps the letters he has re- 
ceived from organists and composers. The following letter 
written and signed by the author of it explains itself : 

ALGIERS, January 26, 1892. 

DEAR SIR—The piece you have dedicated to me I not only accept, 
but thank you for the same. 

In my mind your prelude is altogether remarkable and of irre- 
proachable structure. 

With my best compliments, 

I begged for the autograph, but could not obtain it. It is 
a well-known fact that Saint-Saéns rarely writes his own 
| letters. Mr. MacMaster repeatedly sent compositions to 

Gounod, but he was never able to get the great com- 

| poser’s autograph. His correspondence would always be 
| done by his secretary. 

I saw in a yesterday's paper that Emile Zola began life as 

|} amusician. It seems he was second clarinet in an opera 
| house at Aix, and has often blown away at his part in 
‘“*Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘ Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,” “ La 
Dame Blanche.” 
| Ihave not yet spoken of the Opéra. 
| till next week. Au revoir! 





CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 


I shall reserve that 
CLARENCE Lucas. 





MIR. PLUNKET GREENE, 


Gounod family vault is situated. There was some talk of | 


‘THE CELEBRATED IRISH BASSO, 


Who made such a decided success in America last season, 
will return this season and be available for 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals, Etc., 


From January 15, 1894. 


FOR TERMS, DATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 
MR. MORRIS RENO, 
MUSIC HALL 57th Street and 7th Avenue, New York. 


NEW SONGS SEBASTIAN B.: SCHLESINGER, 


“MOURN IN HOPE.’’—Words by Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Royal i tht the 
Princess of Wales, 

** UNLESS.”’—Words by Mrs. Browsme. In two beys, 4 50e, 

‘*LOVE LIVES ON.’’—Words by Exi1s Watton. In two keys, 50¢. 

“SCHILFLIEDER” (Reed ae a 8 7 N. Lenav. 
(German and English words), . . $1.50 
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A Visit to Madam Patti. 
“Fy RECON! Change carriages for South 
Wales!” Stepping along I said to the guard, ‘* Will 
this train take me to Penwylt Station?” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he re- 
plied, his face brightening up ; ‘‘ are you going to Penwylt, 
sir?” Isaid, ‘‘ Yes; lam going down to visit Madam Patti.” 
««Come right this way, sir ; come right this way,” and he 
took me to the best compartment on the train. ‘‘ Every- 
body in this valley worships the Madam ; she is a friend to 
all, rich and poor,” he added. So along the journey at 
each station he would point out the beautiful bits of scenery 

and places of interest. 

Landing at Penwylt I was met by the Madam’s coach- 
man, the carriage drawn by a pair of dainty sorrel cobs, 
and started for the castle, which is situated in the beautiful 
valley of the river Tawe. On approaching the castle the 
American flag was hoisted, a compliment to her American 
friend. At the entrance a servant welcomed me and 
escorted me to my apartments, immediately preparing for 
dinner, which is held with religious promptness at 7. Din- 
ner announced, on descending the Madam greeted me with 
a welcome such as she only can give. She was dressed in 
a delicate blue, with ornaments of turquoise and diamonds, 
necklace, bracelets, rings, watch, &c., all in keeping with 
the beauty of her elegant costume. 

It would be impossible to describe the repast that fol- 
lowed, everything that could tempt the appetite, both solid 
and liquid, being most bountifully supplied. The conversa- 
tion was as sparkling as the dinner, and the good cheer, 
which was by far the better part of this elegant feast, made 
a delightful introduction to the palatial home of the goddess 
of song. 

Dinner ended, we adjourned to the billiard room, where 
we were entertained with music from the wonderful or- 
chestrion, which is driven by electricity. The program 
was varied ‘‘to suit the taste,” being made up by Signor 
Nicolini, who during my entire visit showed himself a most 
genial host. When parts of ‘‘ Trovatore ” or ‘* Faust” or 
some other opera were introduced, both Madam and the 
Signor would break out into song such as is never heard on 
the public stage. Such spontaneous outbursts, straight 
from the heart, were like a field of meadow larks on a June 
morning—natural, free, indescribable. It was simply the 
perfection of the language of the emotions. The Signor, 
as master of ceremonies, would present now a song, now 
a waltz, then a spirited march, when the Madam, seizing a 
billiard cue, the entire company following suit, would 
march around the spacious room playing soldier with the 
zest of chidhood, the military commands being such as 
would make any youngster envious. So the evening 
passed full of enjoyment and mirth, when a dainty bit of 
spirttuousness was offered, the avant courzer of the re- 
freshing sleep that followed. Good nights were said, and 
quiet reigned at Craig-y-Nos. The chimes on the castle 
tower striking the largest hour were the last sounds heard 
before retiring. 

The freedom of the place was ‘‘ Do as you like.” 

No rising bell was heard; there was no ‘ breakfast 
hour,” guests being free to rise or remain secluded at will, 
breakfast for them as well as for hosts being served when 
and where fancy suited—in the breakfast room, in the con- 
servatory, on the lawn or in one’s apartments—the genial 
hostess proving that she was born under the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The grounds immediately surrounding the castle are sev- 
eral hundred acres in extent and are laid out in one beauti- 
ful park, with every variety of scenery, hill, dale, river, 
brook, lake, flowers, shrubs, trees and fruit in great variety. 
In one of the greenhouses the artillery plant saluted in imi- 
tation of the smoke of cannon. If it is sprinkled when the 
sun is shining brightly on it the reddish brown buds pop 
open, showing a white star shaped flower about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. 

Walking through the grounds I was joined by the Madam, 
who conducted me to points of interest, among them the 
conservatory, the refrigerator, kitchen, laundry, electric 
plant, stable, &c. The gas, electricity and ice used are 
manufactured on the premises. : 

While on our walk a touching incident showed the Mad- 
am’s tenderness of heart. A wounded bird was lying in 
the walk, and she called ‘‘ John” to come and take care of 
it before the dogs should be let out. After lunch, which 
was served in the conservatory, the Madam took us on a 
36 mile drive, when we had an excellent opportunity to see 
the esteem in which she is held by the peasantry of the 
neighborhood. Every child in that section knows the 
sound of the wheels of her carriage, and instinctively 
tushed out to greet her, the boys respectfully taking off 
their hats, the girls ‘dropping a courtesy "in old New 
England style. 

Women appeared at the doors or windows, saluting with 
handkerchief, towel or apron, while the laborers backed up 
against the wall and removed their hats, standing respect- 
fully bowed as she passed. One reason for this regard 
Shown the Madam is that when strikes occur or want comes 
she takes her bag of sovereigns, goes among these poor 
People as a ministering angel, bringing substantial relief. 
She also employs a physician to visit anyone who may be 





sick or in need of his services. None so poor or needy as 
to be beneath her ready sympathy. She knows the name of 
every one of her sixty household servants, a fact which 
shows her knowledge of and interest in those about her. 

Intimating my intention of leaving the castle the next 
day the Madam said: ‘*‘ You want to see my theatre, don’t 
you?” ‘* Most assuredly,” I replied. ‘‘ Well, you can see 
it next Friday evening, and not before!” As this was 
Tuesday afternoon the welcome for several days more ap- 
peared to be assured, a treat not even anticipated, but ac- 
cepted with an inaudible thanksgiving anthem. 

Dinner being announced, Madam appeared charmingly 
dressed in a creamy silk, with jewels of pearls and dia- 
monds—necklace, bracelets, rings, watch, all in harmony. 
This dinner, as were all the others, was in keeping with 
that of the preceding day, unsurpassable in every detail 
that constitutes perfection. The next evening the Madam 
was dressed in black lace, with necklace and other orna- 
ments exclusively of solitaire diamonds. On another day 
the toilet was maroon, the ornaments being pigeon blood 
rubies and diamonds. On another evening the gown was a 
greenish silk, the ornaments being emeralds and diamonds. 
To describe these dresses with their tasteful ornamentation 
would require a disciple of Worth, which I am far from be- 
ing, except in appreciation and approval. 

How swiftly the days flew away! The mornings were 
spent sauntering in the grounds, fishing with Signor Nico- 
lini, or as fancy dictated ; the afternoons riding ; the even- 
ings with the orchestrion, excepting Friday evening, the 
last of the delightful visit. On these afternoon drives 
neighborly visits were made, the surrounding country 
being dotted with the residences of many wealthy London- 
ers and people of note. The pleasure of my stay was 
heightened by the presence of a French countess, a friend 
of Madam Patti, who among other accomplishments spoke 
English fluently. 

Friday evening brought a grand finale to this delightful 
week in the shape of two plays in Patti's theatre, which is 
in a separate building erected for the purpose, but con- 
nected with the castle. It is the most beautiful auditorium 
I ever saw. 

The finishings are most tasteful, in white and gold; the 
seats are chairs, movable at the pleasure of the sitter; the 
seating capacity perhaps 300. The one gallery is always 
open to the peasantry on these occasions, a privilege they 
gladly accept. The invited audience was composed of 
the gentry and their friends, who came from miles around. 
A novel feature in the construction of this theatre is the 
‘floor, which when set for a play has a gentle incline toward 
the stage. When required for dancing or other purposes it 
is easily raised by hydraulic power toalevel with the stage, 
with which it then forms one continuous floor. 

The scenery is in keeping with the rest of the theatre, 
one of the drop curtains being a representation of Madame 
Patti as she appears driving the chariot in ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
All the scenery is the most artistic possible, far nicer than 
that of the best public theatres. 

In addition to the Madam, drafts were made upon 
friendly neighbors and guests for the dramatis persone 
The plays chosen for the occasion were entitled *‘ Lady 
Melford, in which Madame Patti took the leading part, and 
a comedietta entitled ‘‘A Quiet Family,” the acting in both 
being excellent. 

After the play an elegant supper was served, at which 
fifty or more sat down. Feasting, toasts and merriment 
made the hour pass quickly. As my departure was to be 
early on Saturday morning adieu became necessary the 
night before, but previous to leave taking Madam thought- 
fully ordered a dainty lunch to be prepared in the morning 
to cheer the traveler on his return journey the day follow- 
ing. Taking both my hands, she assured me, more fully if 
possible than on my arrival, of the heartiness of my pres- 
ent welcome, and of that which awaits me on any future 
visit to the castle. The last words were said, and as the 
chimes on the castle tower told the early hours of Saturday 
morning I closed my eyes. 

Breakfast was served in my apartments, the carriage was 
waiting at the hour appointed, and so ended the most en- 
joyable visit. In due time that lunch basket was opened, 
and such alunch! When ordering it Madam had asked me 
what the wine should be. ‘‘ Tell me,” I said, ‘‘ what wine 
will produce such a sweet spirit as you have exhibited to 
me while your guest, and I will ever drink of the same.” I 
found it Haut Sauterne. 

One incident of my visit made an especially pleasant im- 
pression on me: the American flag was kept flying during my 
entire stay. Nothing that could contribute to my comfort 
was forgotten. Madam Patti’s hospitality was charming, 
and Signor Nicolini’s exceedingly thougthful. His best 
fishing rod was mine, his favorite walking stick was at my 
service, and no attention was wanting to make my happt- 
ness complete. So passed those immortal days at Craig-y- 
Nos, the ‘‘ Rock of the Night,” the home of Madam Patti- 
Nicolini, who is the Gem of the day. What wonder that 
‘‘Sweet Home” can be sung incomparably by her, who not 
only makes her own home sweet to all who visit her, but 
who sweetens so many homes all through that beautiful 
valley from Brecon to Swansea. Truly her motto is ‘‘ Non 
nobis solus.” J. W. Currier. 











LONDON, October 21, 1808. 

R. F. H. COWEN’S “ Water Lily,’ “brought 

out” at the Norwich Festival, proved to ve a work of 

the highest interest, and has materially raised the reputa- 

tion of this romantic composer. The libretto, written by 

Mr. Joseph Bennett, is founded on Wadsworth’s poem, the 

‘* Egyptian Maid ; or, The Romance of the Water Lily,” the 
story of which is briefly : 

‘* Norma,” the enchantress, causes ‘‘ Sir Galahad " to see 
in a dream the vision of his future wife, the Egyptian 
princess. ‘‘ Merlin” through hatred causes the ship that was 
to bring ‘‘ Ina,” the lily maid, to King Arthur's court to be 
wrecked on an island, but through the intervention of ‘'Nor- 
ma” the maid is rescued and borne ina trance before ‘King 
Arthur, ‘‘where each of the assembled knights advances and 
kisses the lifeless maid, who awakes to life and love at the 
touch of ‘‘ Sir Galahad.” 

Mr. Bennett has added a prologue that is suggested in 
a line of the poem, which gives Mr. Cowen scope for some 
of his most effective music. In the elaborations of these 
different thoughts and themes Mr. Cowen has largely 
used the leitmotiven, bringing out honestly each recurring 
theme in its ultimate development; he is always strictly 
in accord with his subject in his fanciful and picturesque 
treatment of it. In the love duet and last scene he has 
risen to a height that undoubtedly makes this his master- 
piece. 

Another novelty of the above festival was Mr A. R. 
Gaul's cantata, ‘‘ Una,” an allegorical romance from Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” Mr. Enoch acting as librettist put 
the story in dramatic form. The composer being a Nor- 
wich man is perhaps an excuse for its appearance on this 
program, as it is better adapted to choral societies of limited 
means. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett's ‘‘ Wishing Bell,” a cantata for female 
voices, met with a warm reception, Mr. Barnett being 
recalled. Miss Jetta Vogel taking the quaint custom, still 
extant inthe south of Austria, of ringing a ‘‘ Wishing 
Bell” in times of impending danger, makes a very pretty 
story, and the music, which gives us some pleasing vocal 
numbers. shows graceful treatment in the orchestration, and 
will be a welcome addition to this class of works. The new 
symphony No 2, by Mr. Edward German, shows a wealth 
of technical power and knowledge quite remarkable for so 
young a man, and indicates a brilliant future for this self 
made musician. 

The festival was one of the most successful, both artisti- 
cally and financially ever held, having an attendance of 
8,206, and leaving for the cause of charity over £600. In 
addition to the regular program, which closed on Friday 
evening, a special performance was given on Saturday 
night, when a large audience who had been unable to 
attend the high priced performances enjoyed an excellent 
program. 

Mrs. Saville, the Australian prima donna, who made her 
first appearance in London at the Promenade Concerts, 
studied in Paris with Mrs. Marchesi, and made her début 
last September at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, as 
“Juliette.” Since then she has successfully sung “ Lucia” 
in Berlin and St. Petersburg, and iucludes in her répertoire 
the réles of ‘‘ Elsa,” ‘‘Gilda,” ‘*‘ Marguerite” and ‘‘ San- 
tuzza.” ‘ 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company report an unusually pros- 
perous season so far, the receipts averaging much higher 
than was expected, and Sir Augustus Harris’ Company are 
doing so well that arrangements are being made for a 
similar tour in 1894. Last Saturday the former company 
had a novel experience in Manchester, where they were 
advertised to play the ‘‘ Cavalleria,” but when the time 
came to distribute the costumes it was discovered that 
these desirable accessories had been sent on to the next 
town; in this predicament it was decided to use the 
costumes of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” (the only ones available), and 
as the opera was given in English it is needless to say 
that matters were somewhat mixed in the minds of the 
audience. 

The Russian pianist, Mr. Siloti, from Moscow, will ap- 
pear at the Crystal Palace concerts on November 18, and 
will give two piano recitals at St. James’ Hall on the after 
noons of the 22d and 27th. He willalso appear at the Hallé 
and Gentleman's Concerts in Manchester early next year. 

Mrs. Nordica will take a prominent part in the Bayreuth 





Festival next year, appearing in the réles of ‘‘ Elsa,” 
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**Venus” and ‘‘Kundry.” She gives a strong impersona- 
tion of the two former, and Mrs, Wagner is greatly pleased 
with her. 

St. James’ Hall was crowded at Sarasate’s concert last 
Saturday afternoon, and the great virtuoso played the 
program given in my last letter in his most magnificent 
style. 

Mr. August Manns received a hearty welcome at the 
opening of the thirty-eighth season of the Crystal Palace 


concerts last Saturday, some being present who had seen | 


the veteran conductor at this post during the thirty-eight 
years. The novelty of the program was Mr. Godfrey 
Pringle’s ballad for orchestra, ‘‘ Durand.” The theme is 
taken from Uhland’s poem, where the minstrel serenades 
his love, but faints on hearing of her death. ‘‘ Bianca” rises 
from her tomb on hearing his song only to find her lover 
had succumbed to his grief. The music gives fitting ex- 
pression to these themes, and will prove a welcome 
addition to the list of concert program music. 

To-day Miss Emma Juch makes her first appearance 
at these concerts, and will sing ‘* Softly Sighs,” from ‘‘Der 
Freischiitz," and ‘‘The Trout,” ‘*The Organ Player” 
and ‘‘ Hedge Roses" (Schubert). Mr. David Bispham will 
sing ‘* Blick ich umher,” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” and ‘‘ Mad 


Tom” (Purcell), while the instrumental program will in- | 


clude the ** Marche Religieuse " and overture to ‘‘ Mireille,” 
both being played in honor of the death of the great 
master ; symphony No. 1 in B flat (Schumann); new orches- 
tral prelude, ‘* The Eumenides of A2schylus ” (W. Wallace); 
selection from orchestral suite, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” No. 1 (Grieg). 
Miss Frida Scotta, who scored a success last year, will play 
concerto for violin and orchestra No. 3 in B minor (Saint- 
Saéns), and ‘‘Gypsy Melodies” (Zigeunerweisen), by Sara- 
sate. The program was well rendered, and merited a larger 
attendance than was present on this opening occasion. 
FRANK VINCENT. 


LONDON, October 28, 1898. 
ISS EMMA JUCH made a very successful 
début at the Crystal Palace concerts last Saturday, 


when many were present who heard her at her Majesty's | 


Theatre here some years ago. 


also made his first appearance at these concerts, and met with | 


similar favor after his fine interpretation of ‘*‘ Wolfram’s” 


air, ** Blick ich umher.” Miss Frida Scotta, the young | 
Danish violinist, gave a refined and intelligent rendering of | 


Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, No. 3. The novelty of 
the occasion was Mr. William Wallace's new orchestral pre- 


lude to ‘The Eumenides of A®schylus.” This work, as | 
well as his symphonic poem, ‘ The Passing of Beatrice,” | 


brought out by Mr. Manns last November, indicates that he 
is a.worthy student of the Wagner school, but is possessed 


of strong individuality, and, with a little more freedom and | 


experience, will undoubtedly do some enduring work in the 
future. 

The Monday and Saturday ‘‘ Popular” concerts are meet- 
ing with increased public favor, showing that the policy of 
giving chamber concerts of classical music presented by 
Messrs. Chappell for over thirty years has won its legiti- 
mate reward, though, strange to say, the subscribers are 
constantly changing, and the large German element which 
was the backbone of this enterprise for years has nearly 
all dropped out of the regular lists. The infusing of new 
life has had its influence in attracting music lovers of to- 
day, who always feel assured of a fine rendering of the 
programs by the talented artists that are always employed, 
Last Saturday the novelty was a piano quartet in B minor, 
op. 14, by Mr. Robert Kahn, a native of Mannheim, and 
now a teacher at Leipsic. The allegro movement is bright 
and animated ; the andante is pervaded with a spirit of 
melancholy and the flowing themes are skillful and full of 
interest ; the allegro molto shows originality of idea, and 
the whole makes a clever and interesting work. 

Sir Augustus Harris, while in Paris representing British 
musical and dramatic art at the funeral of Gounod, has 
secured the English rights of the great master's ‘‘ Sapho,” 
** L'Attaque du Moulin,” the new opera by Zolaand Brunot, 
and the ballet ‘‘ Maladetta” from the Grand Opera. 

The new burlesque opera ‘‘ Don Juan” is down for its 
“first night” this evening. It is an elaborately pictu- 
resque and spectacular production. Act I. is laid in Spain, 
the Port of Cadiz. ActII., Greece, Lambro’s Island. Act 
IIl., Turkey, interior of the Sultan's seraglio. 
of scene affords an opportunity for some brilliant changes 
of costume. Mr. Tanner is responsible for the ‘* book,” 
which does not altogether portray the episodes of Byron's 
poem, and Mr. Adrian Ross has written the lyrics, adding a 
prologue in which he explains the innocence of this newest 
version of the story. The principal members of the cast 
are Miss Millie Hylton in the title réle, ‘‘ Pedrillo” (a pri- 
vate tutor), Mr. Arthur Roberts; ‘‘Lambro” (a pirate 
chief), Mr. Robert Pateman; his ‘‘ Lieutenant,” Mr. Edmund 
Payne ; ‘ Cecco" (** Lambro's ” steward), Mr. Willie Ward ; 
“Sultan of Turkey,” Mr. George Mudie; ‘ Haidee” 
(‘‘ Lambro’s” daughter), Miss Cissie Loftus ; Donna Julia 
(bethroted to ** Don Juan”), ‘Miss Sylvia Grey; ‘‘ Inez” 
(* Juan's” mother), Miss Maria Davis; ‘ Isabella,” Miss 


Her reception at first was | 
not warm, but her dramatic rendering of Weber's ‘‘ Softly | 
Sighs” won tremendous applause. Mr. David Bispham | 


This change | 


| Louise Montague, and ‘‘ Cybele ” (a Greek girl), Miss Topsy 
| Sinden. 
| At Brighton to-day Mr. Kuhé, the enterprising manager, 
will give a grand operatic recital in costume of Mascagni’s 
| ** Cavalleria Rusticana,” preceded by selections from 
| Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen.” By arrangement with Sir Augustus 
| Harris the artists, chorus and orchestra from Covent Gar- 
den, under the conductorship of Mr. Randegger, will render 
the music. 

Mr. August Wilhelmj, the great violinist, who has been 
living in comparative retirement near Dresden for the past 
few years, has located in London. During the seventies 
he won a high reputation here, appearing at the Promenade 
concerts, the Crystal Palace concerts, the Philharmonics, 
|the Monday ‘‘ Popular” and other concerts. It was 

through the exertions of Wilhelmj that Wagner came to 
| England in 1877, and conducted a series of concerts made 
up of his own works at Albert Hall. Wilhelmj was born 
|at Usingen on September 21, 1845, and showed marked 
| talent when very young, and Sontag, who heard him when 
| he was only six, prophesied a great future for him, and 
| Liszt once said of him: ‘* He is so thoroughly adapted for 
| the violin that if the instrument had not been in hand we 
| should have had to invent it for him.” 
The first performance in London of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
| ** Water Lily” takes place at Crystal Palace next Saturday 
| afternoon, when it is expected that the composer will be 
| present to conduct. Miss Emma Juch takes the part of 
| ‘* Ina” (the Egyptian princess); Miss Hilda Wilson acts as 
‘*Norma” (the enchantress); Mr. Ben Davies as ‘Sir 
Galahad” (a knight of King Arthur's court) ; Mr. Norman 
| Salmond as ‘* Merlin” (the magician), and Mr. Robert 
| Grice as ‘‘ King Arthur.” The choruses will be made up 
from the Palace choir. 
| On Thursday evening the first Students’ concert of the 
| season was given by the advanced pupils of the Royal Col- 
| lege of Music. The principal item of interest was a new 
| piano quartet, composed by Mr. H. Walford Davies, who 
| has recently won a prize for a composition from the Bristol 
| Orpheus Musical Society. The quartet, which has the 
| three usual movements, shows a conspicuous theme well 
| worked out, and the able treatment of the subject indicates 
that we may look for some good work from his pen. The 
college has Schumann’s opera ‘‘ Genoveva” in active prep- 
| aration, which will be given the last of the year. The 
Royal Academy of Music are preparing their operatic class 
to give ‘‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Philémon,” the first act of ‘* Die 
Meistersinger” and ‘‘La Colombe” during this and next 
term. 

The Cheltenham Musical Festival held its third triennial 
celebration last week in a way that brought satisfaction and 
encouragement to all interested, and especially to Mr. J. A. 
Mathews, through whose enterprise and perseverance this 
institution was organized, and has so far been conducted. 
He has succeeded in uniting all of the best choral societies 
| of that locality under the County of Gloucester Musical 
Festival Association, and the chorus of 400 strong did ex- 
cellent work in the rendering of the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” 
Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” ‘Golden Legend,” ‘‘ Messiah,” 
and among the novelties Berthold Tours’ new ‘“ Festival 
Ode” and a choral song, ‘‘ Music,” by Mr. Lee Williams. 
Other items of the program were Mozart’s concerto in E 
flat, for two pianos and orchestra ; overture to ‘* Der Frei- 
schiitz ;" a new suite, for orchestra, by Sir Henry Oakeley, 
and others of less importance. Mr. Tours’ work consists 
of a chorus, ‘‘ Awake, and let the high raised choral sing ;” 
a contralto solo, ‘‘O God of Light,” admirably sung by 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and ‘‘Let hymn and psalm and an- 
them peal aloud.” The orchestra of 100 performers was 
made up of local talent and liberal reinforcements from the 
sorrounding cities, and the soloists were the Misses Hilda 
Wilson, Lucy F. Higgs, Medora Henson, Beatrice Gough, 
Maggie Davies, Jessie King, Thudichum and Mrs. Hope 
Glenn; Messrs. Lloyd, Ben Davies, Houghton, Piercey, 
Brereton, Bantock Pierpoint, and H. Lane Wilson. Miss 
Olga Neruda, Miss Amy Woodard and Miss Agnes Shinner 
presided at the piano, and Mr. Theodore Carrington was 
solo violinist. 

The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company have been com- 
manded by the Queen to give a performance of ‘‘ Fra Dia- 
vola” before Her Majesty at Balmoral, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 13. FRANK VINCENT. 








| National Conservatory.—The first orchestral concert of 
| National Conservatory will take place next Monday evening 
under the personal direction of Dr. Dvorak. 

This will be the program : 


Symphony No. 85, D major...........ccc00 seccescccsecccvseveces Mozart 
Concerto C minor, for piano and orchestra,..........+seseeees Chopin 
Miss Bertha Visanska. 

Crqetase, “ Latabee os 06s svecssdetstiveccecccccceces Liugi Cherubini 


Callers.—Sebastian B. Schlessinger, the London com- 
poser; Gustav Hinrichs, Ad. Neuendorff, the conductor; 
Mr. Joseph Adamowski and Mr. Chas. M. Loeffler, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; Homer N. Bartlett, the com- 
poser ; Frank Taft, organist ; C. C, Miiller, A. J. Goodrich, 
of Chicago, and B. V. Giannini, were callers at this office 





last week. 





Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, October 20, 1893, 
EDNESDAY, October 18, 1893, is a date 
which all histories of music will henceforth mention, 
The death of Charles Francois Gounod has made it mem- 
orable. This most popular of all the musicians of stinny, 
flower girdled France was neither a reformer nor an innoya- 
tor; he invented no new sonata form as Haydn did; he 
did not reduce toa molten condition the recitative and aria 
of the old. opera and re-cast them in the new mold of the 
music-drama as Wagner did ; he took melody as he found 
it, square cut and balanced ; his coloratur arias are no whit 
better than Rossini’s ; the dramatic fitness of his music to the 
poem he was setting was gauged by Gluck’s masterpieces, 
the orchestra he used was the orchestra of Meyerbeer, 
But (and thisit is which stamps him a genius) he gave to all 
the skill of his predecessors his own individuality, a some- 
thing which makes the music of Gounod distinguishable 
from the music of other composers. And what a warm, 
poetic, fascinating personality it is! 
“Faust” was my first operatic love. The sorrows of 
‘* Marguerite’ once to me were real and heartrending. | 
cannot even now recall the voice of Schalchi in Seibel’s 
‘Flower Song” without a pang, so unutterably miserable 
was I. Nowords can tell my delight at the end of the 
fourth act when ‘‘ Faust” and ‘* Marguerite " embrace, with 
the moonlight streaming down upon them. No subsequent 
impression has been able to efface the memory of the ethe- 
real mingling of the flute and harp, wafted by the night 
winds through the rose and carnation perfumed garden. 
Away with your fictions of flimsy romance; 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove! 


Give me the mild beam of the soul breathing glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love. 


When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past— 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove— 

The dearest remembrance will still still be the last, 
Our sweetest memorjal the first kiss of love. 

So sang Byron. And truly the musical impressions we 
received ‘‘ when the heart was young” were deeper than 
those we get now. At least they seemed so. Weare now 
able to analyse. We see more beauties in the work than 
before perhaps. But our attention is also taken up 
with the modulation, the counterpoint, the orchestration. 
In other words the total effect, though greater, is less con- 
centrated. I often wish that I could leave what analytical 
skill I have at home on the shelf with my theoretical books, 
I would like to hear an opera once more without sich 
mental comments as these: That is a striking enharmonic 
change ; that mellow tone comes from the French horn; 
that plaintive note is the oboe’s; that choked, strained 
sound is from the upper register of the bassoon ; the first 
string of that ’cello is flat; the drum was not damped 
quickly enough in that staccato chord. Many a time have I 
said to myself : 

Backward, turn backward, O time, in your flight ; 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 

For years Gounod was the most dear to me among com- 
posers. It was his name that most strongly attracted me 
to Paris, and when at last I was fortunate enough to be able 
to study in the same old Conservatoirein which he had been 
trained my enthusiasm for work knew no bounds. One 
day in 1886, as I was walking with a friend through the 
Place Malesherbes, we stopped for a moment before Gustave 
Doré’s statue of Alexander Dumas pére. My companion 
exclaimed: ‘‘See; there’s Gounod!” I turned and saw in 
a window a man rather tall of stature, with clear blue eyes, 
a white beard, and wearing on his head a small velvet cap. 
It was the composer of ‘‘ Faust” in his own home. It 
makes me smile now when I think of the amount of sym- 
pathy the biography of Gounod had awakened in me as a 
boy. I had pictured him writing in a garret, insufficiently 
fed, with tears coursing down his pale face as he penned 
the tender music of ‘‘ The King of Thule.” What did I see 
in reality? A well dressed, well fed gentleman standing in 
the tall window of a Renaissance mansion in an artistic 
quarter of the most splendid of all cities. 

On November 4, 1887, it was my good fortune to be pres- 
ent at the greatest ovation that Gounod ever received. It 
was the occasion of the 500th performance of ‘‘ Faust” at 
the Grand Opera House in Paris. The composer conducted. 
It was evident then that he was an old man. Every move- 
ment of the baton showed that the arm had lost the vitality 
of youth. Such spontaneous and prolonged applause it has 
never before nor since been my lot to witness as was at- 
corded to the veteran artist when the curtain went dowa 
on the garden scene. All the beauty and intellect of Paris 
assembled within the gorgeous walls of that splendid art 
shrine rose to congratulate and thank him. Seldom, if ever 
before, has genius been so triumphantly crowned before 
death. 

The cause of his popularity is not far to seek. He was 
the poet of love. Voluptuousness and mysticism were his 
pscychological constituents. His music is not severely Te 
ligious and earnest in nature as Bach’s. He wrote a great 


deal of so-called sacred music, as religion offered him great 


scope for his peculiar vein of mysticism. But it is not by 
his oratorios and masses that he will go down to posterity: 





For broad fun he had no spark of talent. It is as the teller 
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of the old, old story that is ever new ; as the delineator of | 
the loves of ‘‘ Marguerite” and ‘ Faust” that he will be | 
remembered. The tenderness of his cloying melodies and | 
the beauty of his sensuous harmonies will bring tears to 
the eyes and pangs to the hearts of thousands yet unborn. 

Probably the historians of the future will esteem the 


opera of ‘‘ Faust” as the best example of that operatic 


period which extends from Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” to | 


Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” 


In an article to the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue” of January 1, 


1887, Gounod writes something about breadth of culture 


to which every musician should pay heed. He says: 


«Can we believe that the whole artist is in the technic | 


of his art? that handiwork is art? Who ignores, or 
feigns to ignore, the unchanging laws of assimilation 
and nutrition that govern the development of every 


organism? Ifthe musician requires naught but music to | 


develop and perfect his talent, I shall not only ask why he 
is sent to Rome to gaze on the frescoes of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo in the Vatican, but I shall ask what avails 
him to read Homer, Virgil, Tacitys, Juvenal, Dante and 
Shakespeare, Moliére and La Fontaine, Bossuet and Pas- 
cal, and all the great foster fathers of human speech and 
human thought? This is not music. No; but it is art, 
ancient and modern art, immortal and universal art, and 


from it the artist—not the artisan—must derive his suste- | 


nance, draw his strength, his ideas and his life.” 
CLARENCE Lucas. 








Vienna Letter. - 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
VIENNA, October 15, 1893. f 


RETURNED to Vienna about a week ago, 
after having spent a very pleasant vacation in Potsdam 


and Berlin. 
In the latter city I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Camilla Urso, that great artist, and her genial husband, 


Mr. Frederic Luére, who arzived in the German capital | 


about September 15. Mrs. Urso received a very pleasant 


call from Josef Joachim, who came to thank her for her | 


artistic interpretations of his compositions in America, and 
said he would consider it an honor to conduct the orchestra 
for her, should she desire it, at her first appearance in Ber- 


lin. After having played in Germany it is Mrs. Urso’s in- | 
tention to come to Vienna, where she will be sure of a most | 
hearty reception, for her reputation has long since pre- | 


ceded her and she is well known among musicians in this 
city. In all probability Mr. Gericke will conduct the or- 
chestra at her concerts. I often had the honor of accom- 
panying Mrs. Urso when in America, and hope to be able 
to do so again at an early date. 

The concert season here has not yet begun, the first of 
the series being that of Bellincioni and Stagno, who appear 
for the first time in concert on November 3. At present 
these artists are singing at the Imperial Opera in “A 
Santa Lucia,” 
good houses. 

Reichmann and Paula Mark, the soprano, recently ar- 
rived from Leipsic, are the great attractions in opera at 
present. The ever popular baritone is singing his favorite 
roles, and quite a number of operas which have not been 
heard here for many years are now being revived, among 
others, ‘‘Hans Heiling” and ‘‘ Templer und Jiidin,” in 
which latter opera Mrs. Januschowski, who is permanently 
engaged, Winkelmann and Reichmann appear. A new 
ballet, the music of which was composed by Josef Hellmes- 
berger, Jr., called ‘‘ Harlequin als Electriker,” is being 
given with ‘*‘ A Santa Lucia” and has met with great suc- 
cess. Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther” recently celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth performance, and the same composer's ‘‘ Manon ” is 
just as popular as ever. The next novelty will be Leon- | 


cavallo's ‘‘ Pagliacci,” with Van Dyk and Reichmann as the | 


twoclowns. I heard an excellent performance -of ‘‘ Pagli- 
acci” at the Royal Opera in Berlin this fall, the leading 
roles being taken by Sylva, Bells and Mrs. Herzog. The 
orchestra was under the direction of Sucher. Director 
Jahn, of the opera here, has quite recovered from his se- 
vere illness and is attending to his multifarious duties as 
head of the great temple of art. 

Alexander Rosé, the music publisher, has a large number 
of fine artists engaged for his concert season, among whom 
I may mention Mrs. Albani, Hugo Becker, Paul Bulss, 
Giorgio Franchetti, the pianist ; Rosa Hochmann, pupil of 
Professor Griin, the violinist; Victor Maurel, Maria An- 
toinetta Palloni, the soprano, who made such a great suc- 
cess last season ; David Popper, Quartet Rosé, Mrs. Roger- 
Miclos, well known in America; Karl Scheidemantel, the 
violinist and pupil of Joachim; Rosa Schindler, Frida 
Seotta, Anton Sistermans, Mrs. Thénard, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, in recitations ; the violin virtuoso Mr. Wolfe- 
thal, and last, not least, the great Italian pianist Sgambati. 

A splendid list of artists, I think, for whose success I 
wish Mr. Rosé everything that is desirable. 

Rosé has also published a very pretty song by Carl 
Streitmann, the popular tenor, called ‘‘ Mariechen,” which 
is being sung by Lillian Russell on your side. This valse 


Song has already celebrated its second edition, and has a 


which has been a fair success and draws | 
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a very ‘eliamaié: afternoon douanitys is at present sing- 

| ing in Smetana’s ‘* Verkaufte Braut,” and expects to return 
| to America next season. Streitmann, who is in excellent 

voice, is looking forward with great pleasure to his reap- 

pearance in the United States, where he may be sure of a 

hearty and popular reception. Impresario Gutmann is out 
| with a long list of stars for the coming season, the names 
being: Bellincioni and Stagno, Ilona Eibenschiitz, Bohe- 
| mian String Quartet,Gustav Walter, Emil Sauer, Max Pauer, 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Franz Ondrigek, Eugen d’Al- 
bert, Theresa Carrefio, Jean Gérardy, Emil Gétze, Eugen 
Gura, Clotilde Kleeberg, Sarasate, Stavenhagen, Alexander 
Strakosch in recitations, César Thomson and the Nether- 
lands a capella Choir. Fanny Bloomfield appears Novem- 
ver 28, assisted by a grand orchestra, and will probably 
| give some recitals later on. 

The Hellmesberger Quartet have also advertised a series 
of six chamber music concerts, the first of which takes 
| place November 10. . Following is a list of some of the 

works to be performed: Grieg, quartet G minor ; Chopin, 
| trio; Beethoven, quartet C major, op. 59; Mozart, sextet, 
| with two horns ; Saint-Saéns, ’cello sonata; Goldmark, 
| quintet A minor; Dvorak, quintet A major. The soloists 
at these concerts will be Miss M.’ Hirschfield, Mr. C. Pro- 
| haska, Mr. Franz Zattmann, Miss Marie Baumayer, Miss 
Ida Reich and Mr. Wilhelm Schenner, all well-known resi- 
| dent pianists. 
| The pianists engaged for the Rosé Quartet are: Ignaz 
| Briill, Messrs. Louis and Willy Thern, Richard Epstein, 
son of my teacher, Prof. Julius Epstein, and Alfred Griin- 
feld. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who will, as usual, conduct the 
oratorio concerts of the ‘‘ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” 
received me very kindly the other day and was very much 
| pleased at having met so many old friends from America 

during the past summer. There willbe six concerts of this 
| society and the following works will be heard: Mendelssohn, 
‘** St. Paul ;” Gade, overture ; Késsler, ‘‘ Sylvesterglocken,” 
for soli, chorus and orchestra (new) ; choruses a capella, by 
Brahms, Goldmark and Schumann ; Moszkowski, suite No. 
| 1, F major; Berlioz, ‘‘ Damnation of Faust ;” Bach, can- 
tata ; Brahms, ‘‘ German Requiem ;"” Handel, ‘‘ Messiah ;” 
Tschaikowsky, overture ; Beethoven, pianoconcerto, E flat 
| major, performed by Mrs. Sofie Menter ; Gotz, 137th Psalm, 
| and Bruckner’s Te Deum. 
There are just as many American pupils, if not more 
| than last season flocking to the Leschetizky shrine, who are 


| at present waiting for the great master’s arrival in town. 
Max Hamburg, the young prodigy and pupil of Lesche- 
tizky, will be the soloist at one of the Philharmonic concerts 
under Hans Richter this season. 
Of theseconcerts more details in my next epistle. With 
kind regards to all of my friends on your side, whom I hope 
to see next season, Rupotr Kine. 


VIENNA, October 27, 1898. 
OSEF HELLMESBERGER died on Tues- 
day, October 24, after a brief illness of five days. He 
| had only a few weeks ago retired from his active life as 
| director of the conservatory, but was not allowed to enjoy 
his well earned rest long. 

Through Hellmesberger’s death Vienna loses one of its 
most popular citizens and the world of art in especial will 
miss him as one of its faithful and sacrificing supporters. 

Josef Hellmesberger was born November 3, 1829, and re- 
ceived his entire musical education at the hands of his 
father, the orchestral director and violin master, George 
Hellmesberger. 

In 1847 he began to travel, appearing in concerts through- 
out the Continent, and in 1850 he was appointed professor 
of the violin at the Vienna Conservatory. 

In 1851 Hellmesberger began to conduct the concerts of 
the Society of Friends of Music, took the post of concert- 
| master in the Imperial Opera in 1860, and was likewise 





| appointed director of the conservatory and of the court 
chapel. 

The celebrated quartet bearing his name was founded 
| in 1849, and he led this club himself until 1887, when he 
| handed over his position to his son Josef, who is at present 
| at the head of this organization. 

| ‘The funeral, which took place October 26, was carried out 
on avery grand scale, all the professors and pupils and 
hundreds of well-known celebrities, artists, actors and high 
officials following the hearse. The pallbearers were 
| Director Jahn, Hans Richter, Theodor Reichmann, Wilhelm 
Gericke, Josef Lewinski and Sonnenthal. 

Adolf Neuendorff, the well-known conductor, has com- 
posed an opera called ‘‘ The Minstrel” especially for Carl 
Streitmann, who will create the tenor part in this city. 

This work, the music of which is in the style of Lortzing 
and Nicolai, will be brought out at an early date at the 
Theatre an der Wien. 

At this theatre ‘‘ Zar and Zimmermann ” will also shortly 
be produced, Carl Streitmann taking the part of the ‘* Mar. 
quis de Chateaneuf,” which he sang repeatedly when in 
Prague, where he also appeared in ‘* Trovatore,” “‘ Faust” 
and Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba.” 

Mr. Streitmann, who is in excellent voice, is at present 
composing several songs, the manuscripts of some of which 





very great sale. 


Mr. Streitmann, at whose house I spent 





I looked over the other day at his residence. They bid fair 
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to become as siaalat as their predecessors, which are en- 
joying a big sale. 

Bellincioni and her unavoidable husband Stagno are 
still singing in ‘‘A Santa Lucia,”.and recently also in 
‘** Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Bellincioni earned a well deserved triumph in the latter 
opera, while Stagno, whose only artistic aim seems to be to 
get out a high note and stay there fora day or two, made 
himself ridiculous in the part of ‘‘ Turiddu.” The sup- 
porting singers from the stock company of the Opera sang 
likewise in Italian and the chorus in German ; rather a pe- 
culiar proceeding. ° 

“ Siegfried" was recently given with Januschowsky as 
‘* Briinhilde,” Reichmann as the ** Wanderer,” and of course 
Winkelmann in the title r6le. It was a grand performance 
all round, under the direction of Hans Richter, 

‘Carmen ” will be given on Sunday next with Andreas 
Dippel, who now belongs to the Opera, as ‘‘ Don José.” I 
heard him the other night. as ‘‘ Raoul” and he was a big 
success, scoring on his predecessor of the part, Miiller. 

Paula Mark, who is also singing with much success, will 
give a song recital in Buda-Pesth November 26, 

The principal parts in Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Pagliacci 
taken by Van Dyck, Ritter and Paula Mark. 

Next Saturday ‘* William Tell” will be given after a long 
interval of rest. Miss Mark, Messrs. Reichmann and 
Schriédter will take the leading réles. 

Bellincioni and Stagno will probably appear for the last 
time in Vienna October 31 in ‘* Amico Fritz.” 

Van Dyck is engaged to sing February 24 and 26 and 
March 1, 1894, in Monte Carlo, when he will appear in 
‘‘Lohengrin,” singing in French. This artist will also 
make his first appearance in St. Petersburg in April, 1894, 
singing in ‘‘ Werther,” ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” and Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘ Marie Magdaleine.” In St. Petersburg Van Dyck 
receives 5,000 frs. an evening. 

Ricordi, of Milan, is publishing Smetana’s ‘* Bartered 
Bride,” with Italian text. ‘ L'Africaine” was sung re- 
cently with Reichmann as ‘‘ Nelusca” and Mrs. Ehrenstein 
for the first time as ‘* Zelica.” This lady, who is a great 
artist, will also sing the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” at an early 
date. 

The old ballet “‘ Robert and Bertram” has also been re- 
vived, with Frappart and Godlewski in the title réles. 

Bellincioni and Stagno will create rdles in Massa’s new 
opera ‘‘ Eros,” the libretto by Bellincioni, December 26, in 
the Teatro Nazionale, Florence. 

Arnold Rosé, the concertmaster, has just been appointed 
professor of the violin at the Vienna Conservatory. 

Eduard Strauss’ course of concerts in this city began 
Sunday last, and the large hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. 

‘The Mikado” will soon again be revived at the Theatre 
an der Wein, Streitmann singing ‘‘ Nankipoo.” 

At the request of Leschetizky and many others Mr, 
Louis Rée, the well-known pianist and composer, will give 
a course of instruction in harmony and composition in the 
English language for American and English students of 
music during the coming season at his residence ina this 
city. 

The first of Mr. and Mrs. Rée’s musical matinées will 
take place early in November, of which I hope to speak 
more fully anon. 

Alexander Rose, the music publisher, is busy with his 
coming concerts, the tickets for the series of concerts 
given bythe Quartet Rosé being nearly all sold. Among 
the artists who appear under Mr. Rosé’s management at 
the beginning of the season are Scheidemantel, Rosa 
Hochmann and the new violinist, Wolfsthal. 

Berthold Rosé still continues as the aide de camp and 
active manager of the firm, and has his hands as full as 
ever. 

‘¢ The Messiah ” will be given under Mr. Gericke’s direc- 
tion February 18, when Anton Sistermans, the well-known 
basso of Frankfort, will sing the leading part. This artist 
will also be heard in two song recitals in the Bisendorfer 
Saal, the first taking place February 24. 

The first Philharmonic concert, October 29, comprises the 
following works : 


" will be 


* Pine Vanes "* CVSS CMG sco 008s ccdccescssstdccnvecéoe socesecces Wagner 
Variations on theme by Hayd0,.......6cccccceveveeeeesececeeee Brahms 
Symphony No. 3, E flat ma@jor.......csccecsccnscceseeeetecees Schumann 


Frangois Coppée will give recitations in January and March 
under Rosé’s management. 

The next novelty at the Theatre an der Wien will be the 
comic opera ‘‘ The Father-in-Law,” by Adolf Miiller. At 
all events a change from the old chestnut and stereotyped 
‘* Mother-in-law.” The premiére of this new operetta takes 
place November 11, and as Carl Streitmann has kindly 
placed a box at my disposal I will report to you at length 
later on. 

The popular pianist, Ella Pancera, will be the piano 
soloist at the Bellincioni-Stagno concert November 8, and 
Sigmund Griinfeld will play the accompaniments. 

The prima donna of the Buda-Pesth Opera House, Laura 
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Hilgermann, will give a song recital in Vienna December 5, 
when she will be assisted by the pianist, Ida Carsten. 

A pupil of Eugen Ysaye, Franz Schérg by name, intends 
giving a concert here early in November, assisted by 
Hedv-ig Salter, the soprano. 

A new three act opera by Moriz Jaffe, ‘‘ La Duchessa di 
Svevia,” libretto by Louis Briickler, was heard for the first | 
time at the Alhambra Theatre in Milan. The Italian trans- 
lation was by Ugo Sogliani. The new work was very well 
received. 





The opera season in Palermo is about to commence with 
the following operas: Verdi, g’' Sicilian Vespers,” ‘‘ La | 
Forza del Destino,” ‘‘Mignon,” ‘‘ Louise Miiller,” 
** Poliuto ;” ‘‘Manon Lescaut,” by Puccini, and ‘‘ Caval- | 
leria Rusticana.” The Opera receives a subsidy of 5,000 
lire in order to enable the management to bring out two | 
operas of Sicilian composers, viz., ‘‘Guido di Morand,” by | 
Bertini, and ‘* Maruzza,” by Florinde. 

i was told on good authority that the tenor of the Buda- 
Pesth National Opera, Perotti, was about to leave that city 
and go to Berlin, to occupy the position formerly held by 
Rothmiihl, at the Royal Opera House. Perotti has been 
boycotted by the ‘‘ Magyars” because he did not choose to 
sing all his rdles in the Hungarian language. Some of the 
works to be heard at the Rosé Quartet concerts this season 
are: 


Concerto for two pianos........... CEddedordecceededecccesccsovavede Bach 
. Messrs. Thern. 
POMRO BIO, GO. oc dscisecctcccesdebesoncsecdccccccccccccscees Beethoven 
Mr. Franchetti. 
BESS RTIR, BB, BBioee ccsscvresbesenstroscnsescecsvcecosctessonvesess Brahms 
Miss Ilona Eibenschitz. 
Violin suite, op. 48 (new)......... Seidseiwepenckieassseepese tee Goldmark 
Ignaz Brill. 
PEND Ns iii os sos Sete e baa cte codec rdnsccesccosovcccsnovcars Riickauf 
Alfred Grinfeld. 
PRAMS CF, OR. Dec ccccvevcccctcccosesccccccccesecsccesccocesecs Volkmann 


Richard Epstein. 
Ignaz Briill’s new opera, ‘‘Check to the King,” will be 
given for the first time in Munich November 15. 
The first of aseries of chamber music concerts given by 
Ella Kerndl (pianist) and Karl Wehle (violinist) took place 
October 26. Rupowr Kine. 


Correspondence, 





Toronto Topics. 

NovemeBer 6, 1893. 
NOTICE that several of my fellow correspondents | 
of the great and only Musica, Courter have caught the in- | 
fection of alliterative titles for their effusions, some happily, 
others not so well. The eternal fitness of things demands con- 
sistency in that kind of business, and I would suggest that all 
titles be fairly apropos to the subject matter of the letters. 
Such a scheme properly carried out would promote a permeating 
sense of airy grace and lightness, or sympathy and commisera- 
tion, as each case called for. As illustration will best express my 

idea in this connection, I submit some specimen titles : 





FIGHTING OR BEWAILING 
LETTERS. 
Buffalo Bullheads. 
Toronto Tortures. 
Brooklyn Broodings. 
Ottawa 'Orrors. 
Chicago Chewings. 


Lerrers or Genera 
News. 
Buffalo Bellowings. 
Toronto Tootings. 
Brooklyn Bilings 
Ottawa Oozings. 
Chicago Cackle, 

Double barreled headings of course would have to be used for 
letters of mixed import. Mr. F. W. Riesberg, of Buffalo, could 
work out this scheme for the benefit of the rest of us, your cor- 
respondents, with more point and fewer words than anyone else 
I know of. He has a happy knack of making twenty-five lines 
do the work of a column. 

eee 

I have delayed so long to write on Toronto topics that several 
interesting matters will possibly escape my memory in this testa- 
ment, What with fighting the since retired Mr. Paul Schmolck 
on the Canadian piano question, reading Geo. P. Bent's *‘ po- 
etry,” and looking after those three square meals per diem, I 
have not had much time to spare. However, let me see. 

I believe that you have not been informed that this city is at 
last to have a creditable music hall. It is to be the gift of one of 
Toronto's few wealthy men and still fewer philanthropists, Mr. 
H. A. Massey. The total cost will be $150,000. The regular 
seating capacity, 3,000, possible of squeezing to 3,500. Every- 
thing in the equipment is to be modern, and Mr. Massey's idea is 
to provide a hall where musical entertainments can be given at 
charges which the hoi polloi can afford. "Tis well. But the 
beautiful spirit which animates so many people who cannot help 
looking a gift borse in the mouth has led to some criticism in this 
matter, and quite a number of one-idead muddleheads have 
anonymously volunteered their opinions in the press that Mr. 
Massey, if really intent upon a work of philanthropy, should de- 
vote his money in some other way, toward a hospital, relief of 
the needy, &c. Thank heaven, however, Mr. Massey realizes | 
that he could do nothing which would tend more toward the 
general happiness of this city than by aiding the dissemination 
of a widespread love for music among the masses. (Skip the 
suggested pun.) 

In speaking of the hall equipment I must not furget to men- | 
tion that Mr, IL. E. Suckling is spoken of, if not already ap- 
pointed as manager. The post is important, and no man better | 
fitted could be found. For several years he has managed leading 
musical attractions, and now it has come to be understood that 
anything he bills is worth hearing. The ‘‘mascot manager” 
would be an appropriate title for Mr. Suckling. 

The Massey Music Hall is to be formally opened next May 





with a series of festival concerts under Mr. Torrington’s direc- 
tion. Among the works to be given will be the ‘‘ Messiah” and 
“Hymn of Praise.” To me in these days they are not super- 
latively attractive, and I wonder exceedingly that so fine an op- 
portunity is being lost to present some grand work of a more 
modern character. 

No one disputes the beauty of the old oratorios ; but neither, 
I think, will many be found to question the fact that they hang 
heavy as attractions. I suppose that those who don’t like one 
thing can find another on the bill of fare, and that Mr. Torring- 
ton will put his best foot forward in orchestral music. 

An item of local interest will be the presentation of Mr. Ar- 
thur E. Fisher's cantata, ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.” Sev- 
eral hundred school children are to take part in one concert, 
As to the soloists, nothing definite has been announced, although 
rumor mentions Nordica and Lloyd, who of course would be 
satisfactorv. The adult chorus will be 500; the orchestra, 100. 

sees 

October 19 Mr. Frank Deane, an English pianist with a 
Leipsic finish, gave a charming recital at the residence of 
Mrs. Blackstock. Mr. Deane is an emotional player, but 
with gifts of a positive and pleasing character. He writes, 
too, and his compositions are decidedly interesting. The vocal 
assistants in the recital acquitted themselves with credit. The 
program was as follows: Song, Buononcini, and gavotte, Bach, 
Mr. Deane; song, ‘‘Calm as the Night,” Boehm, Miss L. James; 
‘** Lieder ohne Worte,’’ Mendelssohn, Mr. Deane ; song, ‘‘ Good-by 
to the Leaves,” De Koven, Miss J. Thomson ; ‘‘ Prelude,” Chopin, 
and ‘‘Phantasie Stiick,” Schumann, Mr. Deane; song, ‘‘Open 
Thy Lattice,” Gregh, Miss L. James; ‘‘ Lovely Spring,” Coenen, 
and “ Bohemian Polka,” Rubinstein, Mr. Deane; ‘“‘ Ernani Invo- 
lami,” Verdi, Miss J. Thomson; ‘‘Traum Marsch” and an orig- 
inal air with variations, written by the pianist, Mr. Deane. 


see & 


October 28 a miscellaneous concert, under the auspices of the 
Governor General and the Countess of Aberdeen, was given in 
the Horticultural Pavilion. Those taking part were Mrs. Nor- 
dica, Mr. P. Delasco, basso; Mr. Klingenfeld, violinist, and the 
Toronto Orchestra, Mr. Torrington conductor. The first two I 
have written about so frequently I need only say that they sang 
with their customary success, Mr. Klingenfeld, a newcomer, re- 
cently living in Halifax, N. S., made a favorable impression, and 
is no doubt a worthy acquisition to Toronto's list ot solo violinists. 
The band played remarkably well for a homespun article; well 
enough to justify Mr. Torrington’s creed that a satisfactory or- 
chestra can be permanently established here. The program was 
interesting, but presented no novelties except Spross’ ‘‘ Welcome’ 
waltz, which was bright, pretty and well played. ‘It was a Satur- 
day night, the audience did not care what time it got home, and 
not being in a discriminating mood encored everything, whether 
deserving or otherwise, and there were some otherwises, be it 
said. The house was packed ; of course it was. Mr. I. E. Suck- 
ling managed it. 

tee 

Sousa’s Band was also brought to Toronto by Mr. Suckling for 
two evening and one matinée concerts, November 3 and 4. The 
band not having been here before the public held back some- 
what to hear what our papers had to say about the first perform- 
ance. After that there were good, big audiences. Sousa’s rep- 
utation is certainly well deserved. He is an admirable conductor 
and his players, with possibly two exceptions, are everything 
that could be desired. But I think he could afford to be superior 
to some of the claptrap music he indulges in—at any rate in en- 
core numbers. That catches ‘‘the boys” of course, but surely 
they can get their fill of popular music from bands of lesser re- 
pute. I believe that Mr. Sousa has had something to this effect 
said before, but possibly after all he is a better judge than his 
critics. The soloists accompanying the organization, with the 
exception of the lady singer, who goes flat and uses the tremolo, 
gave great satisfaction. Miss Leonora von Stosch, violinist, was 
delightful, and our own, or formerly our own Mr. Herbert L. 
Clarke, cornetist, won a tremendous ovation. 

The local manager, Mr. Suckling, deserves great credit for his 
enterprise in bringing on Sousa’s Band. In these dull times it 
was a risk, but I am inclined to think that he has good reason to 
be satisfied with the result. Encore! 


* ee 


Toronto's professional fraternity has been enlarged this season 
by the addition to the College of Music staff (Mr. Torrington 
director) of Messrs. Klingenfeld, violinist ; Mr. Roth (from Ger- 
many), ’cellist, and Mr. Leonardo Vegara, vocal teacher. Mr. 
Humphrey Anger, specially engaged in England, has been added 
to the Conservatory of Music faculty (Mr. E. Fisher director), 
as head of the theoretical department. 

An acquisition of particular importance to this city’s musical 
element isin the person of Mr. J. Lewis Browne, well known 
throughout the United States as a composer and organist. I 
have looked through some of his many compositions and have 
been charmed with their originality and beauty. Mr. Browne 
has come to Toronto on exceptionally favorable terms, to take 
the organ and direction of music at the Bond Street Congrega- 
tional Church. That he will take a leading place among our mu- 
sicians is in my opinion a foregone conclusion. He givesa recital 
next Tuesday, which I will report later. 

Mr. H. M. Field, pianist, and Mr. A. S. Vogt, organist, both of 
Toronto, played in Chicago by invitation of the World’s Fair 
people, and I was surprised that your Lake City correspondent 


| or a Canadian did not report the matter. The local musical 


press spoke favorably. Mr. J. D. A. Tripp, another Toronto 
pianist, was also invited, but could not go. 
Mr. Vogt is preparing Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” (with a so- 


| ciety of about 100 voices) and a miscellaneous program, orches- 


tral and other selections, to be given some time this season. 

Up in Brantford, Ont., Mr. Frederic Rogers, an English musi- 
cian and, I understand, a good tenor soloist, has a Philharmonic 
and Operatic Society, who in the near future will do the ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise” and ‘‘ Princess Ida "—two concerts of course. 

An excellent feature of Mr. Torrington’s activity in Toronto 








has been the institution of a free orchestral school. It is quite 
large, seventy-five members being in the senior division ang 
forty in the junior. Two concerts will be given this season by 
the school. 

Mr. Leonardo Vegara is another gentleman who does not allow 
the grass to grow under his feet. Although only a couple of 
months since his arrival here, he informs me that he has al 
put in study with local amateurs the opera ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” 
and will produce it before long. 


The Toronto Ladies’ Quartet has been reorganized and will 


this season comprise Mrs. d’Auria, Mrs. Lawrence, Miss Edith 
Miller and Miss Bridgland. It is well balanced, sings admirably 
and will probably see a great deal of active service in and ont. 
side of Toronto. 

More than what I have written would be too much for one 
dose. Taken without candy or jam it will cure fits and prevent 
hair from falling out. Epmonp L. Roperts, 





Toronto, November 9, 1898, 

The concert given by Mr. J. Lewis Browne in the Bond Street 
Congregational Church, on the 7th inst., more than fulfilled my 
expectations. By his compositionsI previously knew him to be 
a musician of sterling worth, while as an executant he proves to be 
a master, not only as an Organist, but alsoas a pianist. In the for- 
mer his pedal and manual technic are equally admirable, and in 
effective registration he shows the nicest discrimination. His in- 
terpretations too—such an important point !—are marked with 
intelligence and taste. It is rare, extremely rare, to find an or. 
ganist of Mr. Brown’s calibre in possession of almost parallel 
gifts as a pianist. I was particularly struck with the delicacy and 
clean finish of his piano technic. All told, Toronto may congratu- 
late itself heartily upon the acquisition of Mr. Browne to its pro- 
fessional ranks. 

As will be seen by the subjoined excellent program, Mr, 
Browne was assisted by local talent, all of whom I have fre- 
quently written about before, and who, needless to say, on this 
occasion acquitted themselves with credit; yes, distinction, 
Encores were the order of the evening, and they were well de- 
served. 


PROGRAM. 
Tema con variazioni et finale...............sseeeeeees Beethoven 
Messrs. J. Lewis Browne, John Bayley and Giuseppe Dinelli, 
Concert eelien, ** Tine Taeiee i ovsceccntsncacdsccens cates Arditi 
Mrs. d’Auria. 
Pastorale for 'cello and organ (op. 150, No. 4)... ... Rheinberger 
Messrs. Dinelli and Browne. 
Organ, ‘‘ Scherzo Symphonique”...............+.0005- Guilmant 
FING Pinas c haces twit a veties vesbandaces Godard-Guilmant- 
Mr. Browne. 
“ Land of the Lullaby ”...... Pc tveeethasese se J. Lewis Browne 
“ Love’s Magic”,........... } 
Mrs. d’Auria. 
Andante et Finale (Trio, op. 16, No. 1.)................ Jadassohn 
Messrs. Browne, Bayley and Dinelli. 
Sonata for organ in D minor, op. 15............. J. A. van Eyken 


Mr. Browne. 

Since last writing I have heard that Marteau has been booked 
for a Toronto appearance, December 14. Efforts have also been 
made to secure De Pachmann, Friedheim and Aus der Ohe for 
other dates. 

The Vocal Society, Mr. E. W. Schuch conductor, are girding 
up their loins and promise an unusually interesting treat some 
time next month. 

My next budget will be a large one; but, heaven be praised! it 
won't be due until after Christmas. Epmonp L, ROBERTS, 








Tacoma News. 
Tacoma, Wash., October 31, 1898. 
A T the opening concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club 


the following program was given : 
Address by the president, Mrs. G. C. Wagner. 


TIO, FOS NEN ovis cues ccanvppesedécreccicsstel Barnby 
Mrs. D. K. Stevens, Mrs. J. A. Shank, Mrs. G. C, Wagner. 
Fantasie Impromptu, op. 66............0.02scceeeeeeesees Chopin 
Miss Pauline Bengel. 

SONG oc vsvescnsevcvescocdecssccecie vevevccccveveeueseceds 
Miss Grace Bradley. 

 Inokden's -Lighoestod iei5 ccwsnatscevecevstncas vans Wagner-Liszt 
Mrs. C. McDaniels. 

Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser” (two pianos, eight hands)...... Wagner 


Mrs. McDaniels, Miss Bengel, Mrs. J. M. Bogle, Miss Foster. 

In addition to the above papers were read by Mrs. Frank 
Allen and Mrs. Slaughter. The regular concerts of this society 
will be given semi-monthly throughout the season and a special 
program, including scenes from different operas, will be pre 
sented occasionally. 

A recital by pupils of the Salmon Piano School will be played 
on the 20th of next month at Chickering Hall, Tacoma, and re- 
peated in Seattle the following evening. 

Manager Cordray, who has a five years’ lease of the new 
Olympic Theatre, will open the house next Monday evening with 
the Calhoun Opera Company in ‘‘ The Black Hussar,” followed 
by ‘‘ The Mikado”’ and ‘‘ Bohemian Giri.” 

Mr. Albert A. Venino, of Spokane, Wash., will give a piamo re 
cital here early next month. 

The Spanish Students Orchestra gave a series of five concerts 
during the past month at Chickering Hall, which were largely 
attended. The performances of the solo violinist and Mr. Rebag- 
liati, leader of the organization, were especially enjoyable. 

These concerts were made additionally attractive by the a& 
sistance of many local musicians, among whom were Olaf 
and Ch. Oelschlagel, violinists ; H.H. Jay, baritone; E. D. Cran- 
dell, tenor; Mrs. McDaniels, pianist, and Robert Newell, accom 
panist. 

The Tacoma Choral Society, under Mr. E. T. Crandell’s diree- 
tion, will put on “The Messiah” some time during the Christ 
mas holidays. 

A performance of the ‘ Pirates of Penzance,” also conducted 
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by Mr. Crandell, will be given in January, for the benefit of the 
Woman's Exchange. Prominent local musicians will take part. 
Members of the University Glee Club are hard at work on a 
program to be sung in December. One of the features of this 
concert will be the “‘ Pilgrim’s Chorus” from ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 
ALVAH GLOVER SALMON, 





Honolulu Musical News. 


HE Honolulu Glee Club, under the direction of 

Mr. F. M. Wakefield, made its first public appearance at 

the Y. M. C. A. Saturday evening, September 23, before a large 
audience. The club during its short existence has made rapid 
strides, and on this occasion did most excellent work, encores 
being numerous. The entire concert was a great success. Mr. 
Wakefield is a most efficient conductor and it is to be hoped the 
club will be heard frequently in public. The program was as 


follows : 

Part song, ‘‘ Maiden of the Fleur de Lys”............ Sydenham 
Honolulu Glee Club. 

Siar, “Only itr Greate ses oo vin 000 cis dete vets caevet DeKoven 
Mr. F. M. Wakefield. 

Instrumental trio, piano, violin} Richardson 


and violoncello meditations, . ) 
Miss Atkinson, Messrs. Jos. Rosen and Wray Taylor. 


Part song, ‘‘ You stole my love”’........cssscesccccses Macfarren 
Glee Club. 
Song, ‘‘ Love me, sweet, with all thou art ”................ White 
Mrs. E, D. Tenney. 
Instrumental trio, violin, organ 
and piano; intermezzo from | Listenin Washaks o> ves oct Mascagni 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”..... 
Messrs. Rosen, Taylor and Wakefield. 
omg, * A OMRON oo si sink concedes cone invecedics Thompson 
Miss Clara Glade. 
Part song, ‘‘ Where wavelets ripple gaily”................ Pinsuti 
Glee Club. 
ee, °° LiGCOG MRE os dec cpkdayscctcectctescuevecnsag Shelley 
Mr. C. Booth. 
Part song, ‘‘Song of the Tritom”.............0.cscecscees Molloy 


. Glee Club. 
Messrs. Jos. Rosen, violin, and L. Barsotti, flute, late members 
of the U. S. S. Boston’s band, have joined the Hawaiian Govern- 


ment band. Both are excellent musicians. Hawall. 
a 
Kansas City Music. 
OcToBER 19, 


O every patriotic soul Mr. S. G. Pratt’s ‘‘ Allegory of the 
War in Song,” given at the Auditorium October 12 and 

13, was an inspiration and pleasure, embodying as it did the na- 
tional airs, the war songs of the Northern and Southern armies, 


and some of the old negro melodies, which always arouse enthusi- | 


asm and warm and quicken love for our united country. And 


when the stereopticon’s screen reflected well-known scenes of bat- | 


tle and then the American flag, the spirit of enthusiasm rose stlll 
higher, and reached its climax as the faces of Sherman and Lee, 
Grant and Lincoln appeared. 

To the artistic soul there was less to arouse enthusiasm. The 
chorus was large and well balanced, and did really good work 
considering its limited number of rehearsals under Mr. Pratt and 
Mr. S. Legg, but it lacked precision and the volume one ex- 
pected, and was frequently drowned by the orchestra, the while 
this same orchestra was wanting in its full complement of in- 
struments. In the ‘‘ Battle Fantasia” much of the desired effect 
was lost by the absence of French horns and hautboys, which in 
places should have carried the theme. 

Miss Mabel Haas, Mr. Luce and Mr. Macy were the soloists, 
Mr. Macy doing the most creditable work, possibly because the 
demands on him were fewer. He sang ‘‘ Kingdom Coming” and 
“Dixey’s Land ” in fair voicé and with some humor. Miss Haas 
sang with frequent false intonation, and evidently had no con- 
ception of ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home” and ‘Old Folks at 
Home,” which were rendered much in school girl style. 

Mr. Pratt has selected the best and most stirring of the war 
songs, and has admirably arranged them to illustrate the differ- 
ent phases of the allegory, ‘‘ The Power of Patriotic Song, ‘‘ The 
Uprising of the North,” ‘‘ At the Front Before the Battle,” ‘‘ The 
Battle Fantasia,” and ‘‘ After the Battle,” and fittingly ends the 
work with ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” in which the audience 
joins the chorus, accompanied by orchestra and band. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the Kansas City Provident Asso- 
ciation, and large audiences listened to both performances. 

J.F. 
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Toledo Topics. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, October 16. 
HE chief event in musical circles here this month 
was the appearance of Mr. Alexandre Guilmant, the dis- 
tinguished organist and composer, at the First Congregational 
Church, on Saturday evening, October 7. It was a subscription 


concert, and the church was completely filled with the musical | 


cult of Toledo. 

The organ of this church is an excellent instrument, one of 
the finest in the State, and the richness of tone, the grandeur of 
Sustained chords, the effect of the deep tones of the pedal stops 
and the brilliancy of the mixtures were utilized to their best ad- 
vantage by the performer. The virtuosity of the performer was 
discernible, but was never displayed solely for virtuosity’s sake. 

The program opened with Bach’s toccata in F, in which Mr. 


Guilmant, by the combination of stops selected as well as by his | 


Temarkable phrasing, brought out every repetition of the sub- 
ject as clearly as if played on a separate instrument. 

An offertory in D flat, op. 8, by Salomé, was followed by the 
“Sonata Pontificale,” by Lemmens, which received a noble and 
Masterly interpretation at the hands of this artist. The opening 
movement, with its richness of tone coloring; the adagio, in 
which the clarinet and flutes were so well contrasted ; the march 
and the fugue-fanfare were all treated with marked reference to 





choruses, and the individuality of the performer was most prom- 
inent in his performance of this sonata. 

A group of three original compositions—Invocation, Finale and 
‘‘Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs,” familiar to every organ- 
ist—were particularly well received ; in fact, Mr. Guilmant was 
recalled again and again during the evening. 

Schumann’s Canon in B minor, full of romantic charm, and the 
Pastorale in E, by De la Tombelle, an interesting piece with 
plenty of color, were illustrative of Mr. Guilmant’s remarkable 
technic. 

The performance of a toccata in G, by Dubois, fairly aston- 
ished the audience. The digital clearness and brilliance of the 
performer's staccato playing were really marvelous, 

The theme selected for improvisation was the ‘“‘ Russian Na- 
tional Hymn,” and in his treatment of the theme the organist 
displayed his great contrapuntal dexterity and his musical imagi- 
nation, and the audience could scarcely restrain its applause until 
the close. 

Best's march for a church festival brought to a close the most 
remarkable organ recital ever given in Toledo, and which was a 
revelation to a majority of those present. 

A charity concert will be given at Memorial Hall, November 9, 
in which Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Miss Nellie Cook, 
Miss Anna Bern, Mr. Rudolph Brand and other well-known 
musicans willl assist. H. Crospy Ferris, 








Paris Letter, 
27 AVENUE DU MAINE, PARIS, October 16, 1893. 

T present everything is for the Franco-Rus- 

sian fétes, given in honor of the Russian fleet at Tou- 
lon. In spite of the fears expressed everything came off 
admirably, and amid the general enthusiasm not a single 
discordant note is heard. Everyone is shouting ‘‘ Vive la 
France! Vive la Russie!” The character of the fétes will 
doubtless remain unchanged till the end ; as the fétes are 
purely pacific, everyone is taking partinthem. To begin 
with, in the salons of the Institut Rudy, rue Royale, a con- 
ference of the Russian fleet was given by Mrs. Lydie 
Paschkoff, which was followed by an excellent concert, in 
which took part artists of the Institut, of the Opéra and 
| of the Comédie Frangaise. 

Last Sunday a grand Russian festival, organized by the 
| ** Echo de Paris,” a morning newspaper, took place at the 
| theatre le Chatelet. The following artists gave their as- 
| sistance : Mrs. Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Bréval, of the Opéra ; 

Miss Delna, of the Opéra Comique, Mrs. Duvivier and 
| Saléza, of the Opéra and Soulacroix of the Opéra Comique ; 
| Mr. Marsick, professor at the Conservatoire ; Mr. Zilotti, 
professor at the Moscow Conservatory. The program in- 
cluded symphonie in B minor (Borodine), Colonne’s Or- 
chestra; cavatine for violin (César Cui), Mr. Marsick ; 
vocal, ‘‘ Le Réve du Prisonnier” (Rubinstein), ‘‘ La Sér- 
énade de Don Juan” (Tschaikowski), Mr. Saléza; Or- 
chestra, ‘‘Féramors” (Rubinstein); piano soli, prelude (Rach- 
maninoff) ; Basso Ostinato (Arenski), Mr. Alexandre Zilotti ; 
chorus, ‘‘ La Fraternelle,” words by Libérat, music by 
Pierné. This composition received the first prize in the 
contest made by the ‘‘ Echo de Paris” for a chorus on the 
occasion of the Russian festival. The second part of the 
program consisted of a Poéme Symphonique, by Rimsky- 
Korsakow ; vocal, ‘‘ L*hiver” (César Cui), ‘‘ Aubade” (Tho- 
| latscheffsky), Mrs. Duvivier; ‘ L’extase” (Rubinstein) ; 
|** Ah! qui brfila d’amour (Tschaikowsky), Miss Bréval ; 
‘* Lavie pour le Tsar,” air de Soussanine (Glinka), Mr. Soula- 
croix ; ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” scéne de la prison (Jules Barbier), 
Mrs. Sarah Bernhardt and Messrs. Darmont and Angelo, 
This last selection as well as the cavatina played by the 
virtuoso Mr. Marsick were received with tremendous ap- 
plause by the overcrowded house. 

Mr. Ed. Mangin was elected chef d’orchestra at the 
Grand Opéra in place of Mr. Paul Viardot, who resigned. 
In the beginning of next January the complete troupe of the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersbourg will give in Paris a series 
of sixteen representations ; Mr. Rubinstein will direct the 
first play of ‘‘ The Démon,” and Mr. Tchaikowsky one of 
his operas. 

The famous Colonne concerts will inaugurate its eight- 
eenth season at the ChAtelet next Sunday. 

The committee which has charge of the arrangements 
| for gala performance to be given at the Opéra, in honor of 
the Russian officers, has arranged the following program, 
| which comprises selections from ‘ Le Roi de Lahore,” 
| Hamlet,” ‘‘Salammbo,” ‘‘ Patrie” and ‘‘ Faust,” besides 
| many divertissements and dances, Russian and French, and 
| concludes with the Russian Anthem and an apotheosis. 
Miss Thévenet, a Brussels artist, has been engaged by 
| Mr. Carvalho, manager of the Opéra Comique, to take the 
parts of Mrs. Galli-Marié. 

Alfred Quidant, who once had a considerable reputation 
as a pianist and composer, died the 4th of this month at the 
| age of seventy-eight. He was a pupil of Chopin, Thalberg 
and Liszt. C. M.V. 











Patiserrie.—Patti, it is said, has the trachetis. So has 
| the box office. A well-known wag remarked yesterday that 
| Patti was suffering from growing pains. Will she sing next 
| Saturday afternoon? 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic.—The first public re- 
hearsal and concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
occurred last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. Mr. 
Emil Paur conducted. 
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Scharwenka Faculty Concert.—Members of the faculty 
of the Scharwenka Conservatory gave a concert in the the- 
atre of the Manhattan Athletic Club building last Wednes- 
day evening before a large number of the students and 
their friends. The program was arranged as follows: 
Quameek, OF, Woes ike deceytcdecsevnsctevseczcedecine Xaver Scharwenka 

Messrs. Scharwenka, Arnold, Gramm and Laser. 
“Dak Memes oa cvedincnvees cevecdateneccdes } 


“ Bifersucht und Stolz ”’,.........cccceseeeeeees | Seon tae absiche Schubert 
Mrs. Ernst Thiele. 

Etudes Symphoniques, op. 18............sceceeteeee seoeeess SChumann 
Mr. Victor Benham. 

“ Schliesse mir die Augen beide ”.......6..ccccececcececeenveeus Stange 
SRO WEREG i. vdnsceccsccbatesacucchsedesbaseanescees Ph. Scharwenka 
Mr. Xavier Rolker. 

Prhamatad We Go.oi os ivite ocyeethhsaesch0esses ei betbatltes coeis Wieniawski 
Mr. Richard Arnold. 

Bolero, “I Veugri Giottiamh™, iis 0k: vice code die cet veceds Sbecbestedin Verdi 
Mrs. Ernst Thiele. 

CIR snc cscccddegescvagdeeedd cuceted Pocccvescvecbedeccncoes Caesar Cui 
Mr. Arthur Laser. 

DOCOMO < oo sidc ss cdnsacccntesvecde th oupedeusennaes<iienbbbebahees suas Bruch 
PORE ye dicdercccanedesroveccsececcedhedoueteuseceb sé ess detbe Paolo Tosti 


Mr. Xavier Rolker. 

The principal interest centred in the quartet, which was 
excellently played. Mr. Arnold’s solo was another finished 
performance. Mrs. Thiele has a sweet, sympathetic voice 
and sang with admirable method. Her voice, however, is 
rather weak. Mr. Rolker, who has a light tenor voice, 
found favor with the audience, as did Mr. Laser, who 
proved an excellent ‘cellist. Mr. Victor Benham shows 
some technical ability, but his playing is entirely lacking in 
artistic expression; he lacks repose and did not seem 
familiar with his subject, although he played from mem- 
ory. He was recalled, however, as were all of the perform- 
ers. Miss Hella Seydell made a capable accompanist. 

First Damrosch Sunday Concert.—The first Damrosch 
Sunday Concert was given at Music Hall last Sunday even- 
ing, when this program was given : 

Overture to * Benvenuto Cellini” 

Air from “ Pearl Fishers”’ (mew), ........sssccenceeeereeeeees 
Giuseppe Campanari. 

Symphonic Poem, “ Phaeton”. .......cceccccccsssseesecones Saint-Saéns 


“ Bolero,” from “ The Sicilian Vespers ".......6... cece cceeeeees Verdi 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
Theme and variations on the Austrian National Hymn.,...... Haydn 


String orchestra. 
Air from “ Roberto il Diavolo”...........ccceeceseceneeeeees Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Nice Moreska. 

“ Sounds of the Forest,”’ from “ Siegfried” 
Selections from “TI Pagtidact”. . ooos.0ss ccctseeevecsccsssees Leoncavallo 
Prelude and monologue, Act L..........ccccceseesesnvees 
Giuseppe Campanari and Orchestra, 

Air, Act I 


TMCOFMOEEO cc ccccvccovcrcceccevosececvacesetocdiseredseres 
Orchestra. 
Grand duo, Act L, “ Nedda” and “Sylvio”’ 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt and Giuseppe Campanari. 


The new comer, Miss Moreska, did not impress one very 
seriously. Mr.Campanari sang in his usual musical fashion 
and Miss Blauvelt won much applause by her finished sing- 
ing. The orchestra, under Mr. Damrosch, played excel- 
lently. 

Lambert's Pupils in Trenton.—Alexander Lambert, 
of the New York College of Music, will give a concert in 
Trenton next Tuesday evening, with the assistance of 
several of his ‘bright pupils, among whom are Jessie D. 
Shay, piano; Arthur Temme, violin ; Gertrude Silver and 
Ada Smith. 

Harold Randolph's Recital.—The Fourth Peabody Re- 
cital, at Baltimore on Friday, November 10, gave the musi- 
cal people of that city an opportunity to hear Mr. Harold 
Randolph, the pianist, for the first time this season. His pro- 
gram began with Bach and ended with Chopin. The Bach 
number was the B minor gavotte (Saint-Saéns’ transcrip- 
tion); a pastoral and sonate by Scarlatti; Schumann's 
Papillons; a minute and intermezzo by Sgambati; the 
op. 91 Giga by Raff and Chopin’s nocturnes in C minor and 
B major and the G minor ballade—an exceedingly versatile 
and attractive program. Mr. Randolph, who is one of the 
instructors at the Peabody Conservatory, modestly claims 
that he is ‘‘ really learning to play the piano very well.” 
If certain other pianists with pretentions could play as well 
as Mr. Randolph does they would have reason to be congrat- 
ulated. 

The Latest in the Hegner Trouble. — Mr, Damrosch 
was seen Monday at Music Hall, where he was conducting 
arehearsal. He said there had been no time to arrange 
anything with reference to Hegner. ‘‘ There will be a 
meeting of the Symphony Society Committee upon the 
earliest possible occasion,” he added. ‘‘ We shall see the 
board of directors of the Musical Mutual Protective Union. 
The board will be urged to withdraw the embargo they 
have placed upon Mr. Hegner. This they have authority 
todo. A refusal will be an abuse of their power. I have 
no one to replace Mr. Hegner. His services are indispen- 
sable to me. If, therefore, the difficulty with the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union cannot be arranged it may com- 
pel me to disband the whole orchestra. In that case I 
shall give no concerts this year. And I can hardly be ex- 
pected to take into consideration regarding my future ar- 
rangements the musicians who have placed me in such a 





difficult dilemma.”—‘t Herald.” 
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Tele 


phone - --- 1253-18th. 


R. E. R. WANCKEL, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 

who sailed for Europe on September 30 last, 

will bring his visit to a close on November 21 and 

return home. 
os 

HE business of the late Junius Hart, of New 

Orleans, is continued under the management of 

Sallie J. Hart, testamentary executrix. Mrs. Hart is 
the residuary legatee. 


S it was the desire of the late Mark Ament, of 
Peoria, to have his name perpetuated, it is very 
probable that his business will be continued asa 
stock company to be called the ‘‘Mark Ament Com- 
pany.” Mr. Jas. H. Danley is the executor of the 


estate. 
oe 


HE past crisis has demonstrated that instalment 
papers are accepted generally as substantial col- 
lateral all over the country. In the early part of the 
crisis such papers were used for that purpose to an 
enormous extent; later on they were not used, for 
there were none left, and new ones were not forth- 
coming. 








RS, FITZ-HERBERT RUXTON-CHICKERING, 

widow of the late Captain Ruxton, of Chick- 

ering & Sons, was married yesterday to Mr. George 
Nichols, of Nichols & Maston, New York. 


oF 


EFORE leaving the Southwest Felix Kraemer, 
who is now in Southern California, placed the 
Kranich & Bach pianos with John Eliason & Co., the 
leading firm at Oklahoma, and also with the Will A. 
Watkin Music Company, at Dallas, Tex. Mr. Krae- 
mer has been planting Kranich & Bach pianos in 


healthy spots. 
a 


R. JOHN N. MERRILL, of the Merrill Piano 
Company; of Boston, was in town end of last 

week on business. Those who desire to see the latest 
specimens of Merrill pianos can find them at the es- 
tablishment of Wm. A. Pond & Co. on Union square. 
They will be found in all respects instruments of the 
character and calibre heretofore described in these 
columns, and dealers can make money and friends by 


handling them. 
Ke 


O better example need be pointed out than the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston, to 
prove that a house can succeed in starting out to 
make a high class piano provided it adheres to its 
principles and does not deviate from its standard. 
The reputation of the Ivers & Pond pianos is due to 
their intrinsic, substantial merits, and they represent 
a firm principle of manufacture from start to finish, 
and from the start of the company to the present 
moment. 
oF 
HE Painesville, Ohio, ‘‘ Telegraph” makes the 
sad announcement that the Brett Piano Com- 
pany will probably not locate at Mentor, Ohio, as was 
proposed, and adds that the reason is that a mere 
matter of $15,000 bonus asked by Mr. Brett will not 
be put up by the citizens of that place, which state- 
ment indicates greater business foresight on the part 
of the Mentor people than we had at first given them 
credit for, inasmuch as they even considered the 
feasibility of operating the Brett idea of piano busi- 
ness, 


a 


HE MUSICAL COURIER is not engaged in 
political discussions. The music and musical 
instruments and matters pertaining to the music 
trades give us such a vast field for constant cultiva- 
tion that we finish our political duties when we vote, 
as all decent citizens should, no matter what their 
political proclivities may be. Moreover, the readers 
of this paper are considered sufficiently intelligent 
not to look for political discussions in an organ 
devoted to a specialty, such as music and musical 
instruments. 


oF 


S there any practical sense, on the part of piano 
manufacturers, in criticising Mr. Leopold Peck’s 
financial management, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Peck never asked one supply house to 
renew for him, although the months of June, July, 
August and September were, by general consent, con- 
sidered a legitimate renewal period? Mr. Peck paid 
every note at maturity and hence, as he made only 
small purchases, his firm owed comparatively little 
to the supply houses. Those gentlemen who are 
severely criticising him may or may not have been 
engaged in renewing their notes given for supplies, 
but we do happen to know that some of them re- 
newed their notes given for advertising. 

And why not? It was a time for renewing, and 
everyone did his best to assist his customers by re- 
newing as much paper as he could safely handle. It 
happens however that Mr. Peck did not ask any 
supply house for renewals, and he should therefore 
get that benefit at least from his competitors, al- 
though it would not have been a crime had he asked 
for renewals, and they would have been granted, 
cheerfully too. 








BROOKLYN OFFICE, 
296 Fulton Street. 


ITH its customary enterprise THE Musica, 

COURIER opens the fall season with an addi- 

tion to its already extensive representation in large 

cities here and abroad by the establishment of a 

branch office in Brooklyn, L. I., which will be under 
the management of Mr. J. E. Van Horne. 

The office will be situated at No. 296 Fulton street, 
in the very centre of the piano and music district, 

It is our intention to devote special attention to 
trade and professional matters in the City of Churches 
and to cover all affairs of musical or commercial im- 
portance there as thoroughly as those of the greater 
city are now covered. 





ESTERDAY afternoon the regular monthly 

meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion of New York City and Vicinity was in session at 

110 East Fourteenth street. The chief business be- 

fore the meeting was the annual election of the 
nominating committee. 
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HY will you spend $20 or $25 for a page in the 
‘“‘Year Book” of ‘‘ Presto,” when there is no 
possibility for any returns to you whatsoever? About 
500 copies are sent out to you and other advertisers 
and a few dealers get a copy apiece, and there is 
nothing in the contents of the ‘‘Year Book” that 
could induce anyone to give you an order. You 
might as well keep your $20 or $25; you will be so 


much in. 
See 


WELL-KNOWN dodge calculated to catch the 
unsophisticated is observed in the special ad- 
vertising columns of nearly all the leading papers of 
this country and consists of an offer of some family 
or widow in distress who is compelled to part witha 
valuable piano, or if not this the advertisement refers 
to a special private auction sale, &c. 

The S. D. Lauter Company, of Newark, meet the 
fraud by advertising in the same column the fol- 
lowing : 

IANOS—BEFORE YOU BUY A PIANO ATA 

private house or an auction sale better see 

what you can get a thoroughly excellent instru- 

ment for from us. The sale you go to may be 

genuine, but the odds are acai against you, If 
i 


you are a gambler you wey ke to take the 
chances, but does it pay? S. D. LAUTER CO. 
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HAT has strengthened Chicago as a place that 
can produce high grade pianos is the per- 
manent location of such a manufacturing plant as 
the Conover Piano Company. Every Conover piano 
that is shipped out of Chicago, every instrument 
with Conover on the name board adds just so much 
to the reputation of Chicago as a spot eligible for the 
production of high grade and artistic musical in- 
struments, and aids every manufacturer who aims at 
producing artistic work. It is not only the Conover 
piano that is strengthened in the continuous output 
of these artistic instruments, but the whole line of 
musical goods is favored in the fact that such a piano 
as the Conover is made in Chicago. 
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HEN men who do not know the difference be- 
W tween a trumpet and a cornet write about 
brass band instruments it naturally carries no 
weight. Conn makes good instruments, but he should 
not depend upon ignorant writers to attempt to 
make it appear that his goods are artistic like the in 
struments of the Besson factory. Who is there 
among the players in the Seidl, the Damrosch, the 
Boston or the Thomas Orchestra that uses a Comm 
instrument, and if so, how many are there who use 
Besson’s? That is a better test ; the answer to that 
question, and yet there is a place for Conn’s instru- 
ments; they can be used, and they are used, 
they are liked too, but they should not be foolishly 
outclassed. It makes the maker appear in a 
light. 
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je: CHASE BROS. PIANO 60, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


©. Grand and Upright Pianos, 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








NE Panos) 


. LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? <*gasegr#eer 


Warerooms : 


200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN eS SE. OF 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


J The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 











WESTERN FACTORY: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO. 


EASTERN FAcTory : 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 





THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumeni 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wanash ave 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 4" PUNCHINGS. 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


=== PIANO HAMMERS. === 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Office and Salesrooms : FACTORY 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK.; BROOKLYN, L. I. 











THE CELEBRATED 


Carl Scheel 
Piano, 


Cassel, Germany. 


Founpep 1 1846. 





Highest Award and Gold Medal 
at Melbourne Exposition. 





GENERAL AGENT: 


F.BECHTEL, 


7O4 Smithfield St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Correspondence solicited with reliable 
dealers for the agency of these excellent 
=== Pianos for the different States, either 
=————_ directly with Carl Scheel, Cassel, Ger- 
=> many, or F, Bechtel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SAVE $100,000. 


A Proposition. 


HERE is no valid reason why the advertising of 
the piano, organ and musical instrument manu- 
facturers and the supply houses should not be placed 
on a substantial commercial basis. The ordeal 
through which all business men have passed during 
the five months immediately behind us must neces- 
sarily influence the trade and govern not only the 
amount of moneys to be expended but the methods 
of expending it. The necessities of the occasion will 
therefore be of great assistance in preventing the 
continuation of waste. 

A careful scrutiny of the bills paid by the above 
manufacturers for advertising in the small music and 
music trade papers of this country shows the sum to be 
a little over $100,000, This can be saved. It need not 
be expended in 1894. There is no need for the waste. 

In order to come to a definite conclusion THE Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER makes the following proposition, and 
it-must be accepted in its broadest sense, entirely 
free from any technical interpretation : 

There is an organization of piano manufacturers 
in New York city ; there is a music trade organiza- 
tion in Chicago. We submit that each of these asso- 
ciations is to select one member, and these two gen- 
tlemen so selected to name asa third member of a 
committee any manufacturer in the line in Boston or 
in the New England States. This committee of three 
is to examine, without preliminary notice, the books 
and the printing department of THe Musical COURIER 
for one week's issue, or any number of weeks, con- 
secutively or otherwise, in order to substantiate the 
fact that this paper issues more than 10,000 copies 
every week, not including sample copies. 

From this investigation all sample copies are to be 
eliminated and are not to enter into the question of 
totals. We desire the fact to be brought authorita- 
tively and officially before the music trade and the 
musical profession that, exclusive of sample copies, 
this paper issues over 10,000 copies each week. These 
copies go to subscribers and readers and are paid for 
with the exception of a small number that go to ad- 
vertisers, exchanges and correspondents. It is this 
fact which justifies verification. 

The committee to be so appointed is not expected 
to co-operate with this paper, for our proposition is 
in the interest of the trade and consequently the com- 
mittee acts for the purpose of acquainting the music 
trade and the profession with the results of its inves- 
tigations entirely free from contact with us. 

Neither are we desirous to see or learn the result 
of the investigation for the purpose of publishing the 
report to be made. This is a matter of total indiffer- 
ence to us. 

It is also a matter of indifference to us whether 
this committee investigates any other music trade 
paper. The fact that no other paper will invite in- 
vestigation is all that is necessary in these premises. 
None of the other music trade papers can afford to 
show how small their weekly editions are. 

The $100,000 expended every year in these small 
music trade papers represents a superfluous and 
gratuitous outlay, for in the first place every human 
being in the United States whose trade or whose 
patronage is worth a profit reads THE MusIcAL 
Courier. And in the second place, even if this were 
not true, the small music trade papers simply repre- 
sent, each one, a duplicate of the other. You place 
an advertisement in THE MusICAL CouRIER and you 
follow it up by placing it in half a dozen other music 
trade papers. You do not reach one additional 
reader by doing so. You have an article printed re- 
garding your business in THE MUSICAL COURIER and 
you follow it up by placing it in half a dozen other 
music trade papers. You do not reach one additional 
reader by doing so. You have simply expended in 
half a dozen music trade papers so much money that 
represents absolute waste. 

And this applies with equal force to every house 
that advertises, even to all the supply houses. The 
supply houses appealing to the manufacturer can 
certainly reach the manufacturer through THE MusiI- 





CAL COURIER completely, and in addition to this they 
teach the whole musical profession which, particu- 
larly since the World's Fair, is intensely interested in 
the questions of actions, of felt, of wire, of ivory, of 
sounding boards and even of varnish. The music 
teacher, the pianist, the organist—all these people, 
of whom about 50,000 read this paper every week, 
and who exert an unparalleled influence on the piano 
and organ trade, read the trade department of THE 
MusIcAL CourIeER. If the supply houses desire any 
additional medium, individual letters and circulars, 
backed up by their advertising in THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER, will do them all the good they need and save 
them thousands of dollars a year uselessly wasted in 
the small music trade papers. 

The question that now stares all these advertisers 
in the face is the elimination of this expense of $100,- 
000 in 1894, Allclaims about circulation and counter 
claims can be disposed of by the acceptance of our 
plain proposition, The appointment of this official 
committee to investigate without restriction for one 
week, two weeks, twenty weeks or any number of 
weeks the regular editions of this paper will abate at 
once what is considered by all leading houses as an 
insufferable trade nuisance. In order to emphasize 
the necessity of this movement THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER herewith promises not even to mention in 
its columns the names of the gentlemen constituting 
the committee. It is not our aim or our purpose to 
make any capital out of this investigation. Our rea- 
son for making the proposition is for the purpose of 
saving $100,000 to the trade in 1894. Surely it can’t be 
claimed that these music trade papers have been com- 
petitors of THe Musica Courter, for with their in- 
crease in number the weekly number of THE MUSICAL 
COURIERS have increased. We can’t conceive how 
we could have grown more rapidly than we have. It 
is not a question of competition. It is a question of 
saving for the advertisers in the music trade the sum 
of $100,000 in the year of 1894. 

Most of the small music trade papers average a 
circulation of 600, 700 or 800 copies a week, and sev- 
etal of them don't run as high as 500. They are al- 
ways found as companions of each other in the same 
offices. These offices are chiefly the offices of the 
advertisers and the latter are regaled every week by 
what all of them have to say about each other in 
these small trade papers. There is no sensible vari- 
ation of themes; it’s about the same thing all the 
year around. The great outer world of dealers and 
teachers and amateurs and dilettanti, who pursue 
the art for the love of it, know nothing of all this 
internal turmoil. There is no impression made by it 
and the effect of it has been so minimized that it isn’t 
felt. The whole object of advertising is nullified. 

What the trade wants and what THE MUSICAL 
COURIER wants is the saving of this $100,000 in 1894 
expended by advertisers without an object or pur- 
pose of any practical value. The investigation to be 
made by this committee would conclude the discus- 
sion and put an end to, at least in 1894, this inex- 
cusable and deplorable waste. 

There are numbers of advertisers in those small 
music trade papers who are short of funds; the times 
have placed them in a position which makes it impos- 
sible for them to meet their payments promptly. 
Their expense in these small music trade papers ag- 
gregates all the way in the total from $100 a year to 
$500 or $600 each. They must for their own salva- 
tion save this expense and the annoyance associated 
with the knowledge that these small music trade 
editors are aware of the fact that their advertisers 
cannot pay promptly. This is particularly forcible 
because there is no necessity for the expense. If it 
were for legitimate advertising, for supplies, for 
salaries and other legitimate expenses, it wouldn't be 
so harmful, but this whole sum of $100,000 is an un- 
necessary outlay. 

Manufacturers must in 1894 stop the itinerant, half 
bankrupt and bankrupt music trade editors from 
drifting around in the whole trade and whispering to 
everyone whom they meet that their advertisers are 
unable to pay them promptly. The whole credit of the 
whole trade is atstake. These small trade editors all 
require favors to carry them through, and as an ex- 
cuse for their own tardy action in the matter of pay- 
ments urge that their advertisers do not pay them 
promptly. And who are their advertisers? During 
the past five months this has been one of the great- 
est evils in the music trade outside of the attacks 
made upon firms that have been temporarily embar- 
rassed. 

In the interest of the trade at large therefore we 





believe we are entitled to request that this committee 
should be appointed, for it will unquestionably result 
in saving to the piano, organ, musical instrument and 
supply houses the sum of $100,000 in 1894. 

Any expense connected with this investigation, 
such as railroad fares and hotel bills, will be paid by 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HE details connected with the settlement of the 
affairs of Hardman, Peck & Co. are very nearly 
adjusted, and in a few days all the necessary legal] 
transfers will have been perfected, and the business 
continued as if no interruption had taken place. The 
piano business is a great business ; in fact it is among 
the safest and most satisfactory industrial sub. 
divisions of American commerce. 
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HIS is just one of them: ‘I herewith inclose 
check in settlement of one year’s subscription to 
your paper. I surely appreciate your journal, asI do 
not see how I could get along well in business withont 
it. I think it is worth its weight in gold to any 
dealer, and you have recently employed an expert 
advertising writer, which, I think, will be well worth 
$25 to any live, hustling dealer. AsI advertise in 25 
papers I have for a long time been wanting some- 
thing of this kind, as I haven't time to devote to 
writing up ads. and have had some correspondence 
as to where such information could be received. I 
have already used some of your cuts and expect to 
use most all of them, and will occasionally send you 
papers containing some. Yours respectfully, E, E, 
Forbes.” Mr. Forbes is a prominent Alabama dealer, 
located at Anniston. 

Mr. Charles Pabst, of Wilkesbarre, a highly hon- 
ored dealer in Pennsylvania and a man with an ex- 
cellent record, says: ‘‘ THE MUSICAL COURIER is the 
oracle of the music trade.” 








A Frenchman on American Pianos. 
T a meeting of the Syndical Chamber of 
Musical Instrument Makers, at Paris, October, 17, 
Mr. Thibouville gave an account of his trip to the United 
States. The American organs, he said, lacked expression 
as compared with the French, and he called attention to 
the American manufacturers of guitars and mandolins, 
‘* The American pianos” he continued, ‘‘ are usually larger 
than the French, and make more show. The actions are 
mounted on metal chases, and the metal frames are richly 
decorated; for this reason the Americans and English 
prefer them. The varnish is excellent, and, although the 
forms are heavy, the construction promises well for the 
future of the instruments. Their sonority is great, but in 
touch and tonal equality they are inferior ; if the French 
pianos added to their delicacy of touch the appearance and 
solidity of the American, it would be a distinct advance.” 
He insisted on the excellence of the American varnish, and 
brought back samples of each kind. As an evidence of the 
quality of the American varnish he stated that only one 
French instrument had its varnish well preserved. He 
spoke highly, too, of a polishing machine which he had seen 
at work. 


—A $5,000 fire occurred on the 9th inst. in the building No. 518 West 
Twenty-fourth street, occupied by Bernard N. Smith, the pitsno leg 
maker. Mr. Smith will be able to resume business within a short 
time. 

—Mr. George R. Davis, the well-known piano dealer, of 14 King 
street, of this city, is organizing a company for the manufacturiug of 
pianos, under the name and style of the Davis Piano Manufacturing 
Company. The capital stock will be $25,000, divided into 1,000 shares 
of $25 each. Incorporation will not be asked for until the paid up 
capital is $12,000. Mr. Davis has had over 30 years’ experience as @ 
dealer and manufacturer of pianos in Europe and the United States, 
and should be a capital man for the business.—St. John (N. B.) 
“Telegraph.”’ 





[fie Claflin 


Piano. 


WESTERN FACTORS: 
CHICAGO, . . W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
ST. LOUIS,. . BALMER & WEBER. 
CINCINNATI, . SMITH & NIXON. 
a 
Good Enough for Them Should 
be Good Enough for You, 
+i 


527 West 45th St., New York. 
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ERMA 
PRIZE WINNERS. 


—_——___»-—__. 


World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


OR the benefit of our German readers and the 
German music trade we publish a complete list 
of World's Fair prize winners in the music lines of 
Germany and Austria : 
Deutschland. 
PIANOs. 
Grotrian, Helfferich, Schulz, Th. Steinweg Nachf., Braun- 
schweig, Fiiigel u. Pianinos. : 
M. F. Rachals & Co., Hamburg, Fliigel u. Pianinos. 
Carl Scheel, Cassel, Pianinos. 
F. L. Neumann, Hamburg, Fliigel u. Pianinos. 
Gebr. Rohlfing, Osnabriick, Pianinos. 
Ed. Seiler, Liegnitz, Fliigel u. Pianinos. 
Ludwig Hupfeld, Leipzig-Eutritzsch, mechanische Pianos. 
ANDERE MUSIKINSTRUMENTE. 
Welte & Séhne, Freiburg i. B., Orchestrions. 
Frati & Co., Berlin, Drehorgeln etc. 
Arnold & Co., ‘ e 44 
Cocchi, Bacigalupo & Graffigna, Berlin, Drehorgeln, &c. 
A. Ellersieck, Rostock, Streichquartett. 
Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke, Leipzig-Gohlis, Musik- 
werke. 
Joh. Haslwanter, Miinchen, Saiteninstrumente. 
Heilbrunn Séhne, Berlin, Trommeln, &c. 
Matthias Hohner, Trossingen, Mundharmonikas. 
Giinther Koerner, Gera, Accordions. 
C. Kruspe, Erfurt, Holz-Blasinstrumente. 
P. Lange, Chemnitz, Concertinas u. Bandonions. 
L. Lowenthal, Berlin, Violinen etc. 
Franz Meier, Freiburg, musikalische Postkarte. 
Chr. Messner & Co., Trossingen, Mundharmonikas. 
Louis Otto, Diisseldorf, Streichinstrumente. 
Emil Rittershausen, Berlin, Holz-Blasinstrumente. 
Carl Schiitzhold, " Musikinstrumente. 
C. B. Sickelka, Hamburg, Accordions. 
Alfr. Stelzner, Dresden, Violinen etc. 
Jos. Thumhart, Miinchen, Saiten-Instrumente. 
Georg Tiefenbrunner, ‘ es 
Ch. Weiss, Trossingen (Wiirttemb.), Mundharmonikas. 
Wilh. Arnold, Aschaffenburg, Zithern. 
Andr. Koch, Trossingen, Mundharmonikas. 
Schiitzhold & Werner, Leipzig, Musikwerke. 
BESTANDTHEILE. 
Moritz Poehlmann, Niirnberg, Klaviersaiten. 
Stahl & Drahtwerk Réslau, Réslau, Baiern, Klaviersaiten. 
Oesterreich-Ungarn. 
V. Kohlert’s Séhne, Graslitz, Holz-Blasinstrumente. 
Wenzel Dotzauer, Wien, Blasinstrumente. 
Wenzel Angerer? 
Franz & Dotzauer? 
Anton Dehmal, Wien, Blasinstrumente. 


Karl Fromm, «. Zithern. 

Karl Haudek, ‘«  Streichinstrumente. 

Karl Kiendl, “  Zithern. 

Karl Mayer, ‘* Rohrmundstiicke. 

Jos. Leopold Pick, Wien, Harmonikas. 

Johann Roesel, ‘*  Blasinstrumente. 

Karl Stecher, ‘* Holz-Blasinstrumente. 


Bohland & Fuchs, Graslitz, Blasinstrumente etc, 
Schautl & Tellner ? 

V. F. Cerveny & Séhne, Kéniggriitz, Blasinstrumente. 
Ph. Brunnbauer & Sohn, Wien, Mundharmonikas. 
Johann Forster, ‘*  Ziehharmonikas. 
Daniel Fuchs, Wien, Blech-Blasinstrumente. 

Anton Kindl, «  Zithern. 

Karl Kirchner, = 

A. Plocek ? 

Michael Novy, Wien, Zithern. 

Jos. Ign. Schuster, Kirchberg, Bogen. 

W. Stowasser Sohne, Graslitz, Blasinstrumente etc. 





—A $12 mandolin, a number of mouth organs and an assortment of 
banjo, guitar and violin strings were stolen from the store of Harry 
C. Orth at Harrisburg, Pa., on the 8th inst. Thief not yet appre- 
hended. The Harrisburg “Telegraph ’”’ compliments the thief be- 
cause he did not steal a copy of “ After the Ball,” which was within 
easy reach. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ANOTHER DIPLOMA FOR CEO. 
P. BENT. 


> 


E report that Mr. Geo. P. Bent deserves an 
ESPECIAL award. 

For GENERAL BUSINESS ABILITY, by which he has laid 
the foundations and reared the superstructure of a 
prosperous and remunerative business. 

For SHREWDNESS, which characterizes his conduct of 
affairs. Shrewdness, which is not a synonym for 
sharpness as generally understood, but a shrewdness 
that comprehends all the possibilities of a business 
situation or proposition, with mental power to attain 
the highest point in the proposition, or to force the 
business situation to his advantage. 

For PROGRESSIVENESS, through the utilization of 
which he puts into commercial commodities new 
and useful improvements and into business relations 
ideas both new and novel. 

For AGGRESSIVENESS, that is forcing him to the front 
rank in volume of business. Aggressiveness is one of 
the most startling characteristics of Mr. Bent. He is 
never satisfied with what he has done. The attain- 
ment of an object, however, difficult and long sought, 
is but the mounting of one step in the pyramid of his 
ambition. 

For ENERGY, the engine that gives force to the great 
business qualifications of Mr. Bent and by which he 
keeps himself in condition to personally direct the 
forces at his command. His energy is tireless, as it 
should be in a man so splendidly endowed with busi- 
ness aptitude. 

For ADVERTISING POSSIBILITIES, the understanding 
and utilization of which have brought him a compe- 
tence. Mr. Bentis one of the heavy advertisers in the 
trade. Mr. Bent has built up a great business ina 
comparatively short time, and a business that he can 
trace to the work of THE MusICAL CouRIER. 

For CONSERVATISM, that is liberal in its policy, yet is 
stringent enough to keep all business transactions 
clean and free from losses unforeseen. 

For GRASP OF AFFAIRS, that enables him to instantly 
decide a question of credit or of policy and keep 
his business at the ends of his fingers. 

For GENERAL COMMENDATION of all the ‘‘specific 
points of excellence” spoken of and commented on 
in this diploma. 


(Signed) THE MusICcAL CourRIER. 
Award granted. 
(Signed) THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


The above is the kind of man to whom the World’s 
Columbian Exposition gave four medals and diplomas of 
the highest honor for the goods of his manufacture which 
he exhibited. The judges appointed by the national 
commission could not give a diploma to Mr. Bent for his 
business aptitude, but Tue Musica Courter can, having 
observed his rapid strides in the trade for a number of 
years. And we were so sure that the American public 
coincided in our expressed opinions that we as their sponsor 
attached their name. 

We said that the World's Columbian Exposition granted 
four awards to the goods of Mr. George P. Bent. Let us 
look at a little circular from Mr. Bent that lies before us, 
and entitled ‘‘ Facts, Figures and Fancies :” 

Four medals of the highest honor were given ‘‘ Crown” 
pianos and organs. That fact speaks so eloquently for the 
merits of the goods that extended notice on this point is not 
only superfluous but is an insult to the reader's intelli- 
gence. 

Seven judges examined the goods and gave signed docu- 
ments expressing their views that the goods were most 
excellent and meritorious. Seven typifies complete, there- 
fore seven judges must be a complete court of judgment 
handing down complete judgments. 

Seventeen points of superior excellence in these instru- 
ments are testified to in language the most emphatic. 

Twenty medals and diplomas have been won by the 
makers of the component parts of ‘‘Crown” piano and 
organ. This speaks highly for all material that Mr. Bent 
uses in manufacture. 

Mr. Bent calls attention to the fact that the commission- 
ers of 32 State and foreign buildings selected ‘‘ Crown” 
pianos and organs for the World’s Fair homes of their re- 
spective commonwealths. The fact of ‘‘Crown” pianos 
and organs being exceedingly numerous on the grounds of 
the Fair has been noticed repeatedly and commented on 
approvingly in these columns many times. It was a great 
victory for ‘‘ Crown” goods. 

The 51 pianos and organs which were in constant use on 
the Fair grounds the last six months have been a great ad- 
vertisement for Mr. Bent. In fact the ‘‘ Crown” piano has 
been the recipient of a great many praises from tens of 
thousands of people. 

Mr. Bent has 871 letters from 
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commissioners of State and foreign buildings, all testifying 
to the merits of ‘* Crown” pianos and organs. 

After such a World's Fair record dealers should be awake 
to the possibilities of business through handling the 
‘‘Crown” goods. The average dealer is wide awake and 
will appreciate this great advertising, sell ‘‘ Crowns” and 
make dollars. It were too evident to discuss further. 

Award was granted the ‘‘ Crown” pianos on the follow- 
ing points : 

Quality of tone. 

Tone sustaining power, 

Well balanced scales. 

Carefully regulated actions. 

Easy touch. 

Elastic touch. 

Quality of materials used in construction. 

Satisfactory workmanship throughout. 

The “ American "’ keyboard. 

And on the ‘* Crown” organs for : 

Quality of materials. 

Durability of construction, 

Finish. 

Rich, full and mellow tone. 

Good tone-carrying power. 

Light, free and responsive touch. 

An exhibit commendable throughout. 

An organ, deserving special mention, built in exact imitation of a 
three pedal and 7% octave piano, with no draw stops, but entirely 
under control of the knees and feet, and on which piano music can be 
executed with the advantage of full organ combinations and effects, 

Mr. Bent indulges in ‘‘ fancies” in such a logical sequence 
that they are found below: 

Fancies fair and feasible come to me asI think of this World's 
Fair record made by the “Crown” pianos and organs, the greatest 
record in this line of goods ever made in the history of the world. 
Fancy how hard the dealer or the retail buyer must be to please, if 
the “Crown” goods won't do it after the verdict as to their merits of 
judges, officials, &c., of the Fair, as shown herewith. I fancy since 
they please so many they would be almost sure to suit your fancy. 
Fancy how easy to sell and how sure to satisfy the “Crown ” goods 
must be when their World's Fair record is known. Fancy, if you 
can, how it is possible for any other instrument to outdo, outsell or 
surpass them since taking at the World's Fair front rank, as they 
did. The “Crown” goods are first-class and shall be kept “at the 
top”’and “to the front” all the time. I fancy you want the goods 
that sell well, suit well and pay well, be you a retail buyer or dealer. 
I fancy that I have just whet you want, and if you fancy them enough 
totry them and test them for yourself, and are satisfied as to their 
merits, as so many thousands have been during the Fair, I fancy you 
will buy no other. I fancy, too, that when so many have pronounced 
in their favor so emphatically both by words and acts, your verdict 
cannot be other than very favorable after an examination of the 
“Crown” goods. Very truly yours, GEO, P, BENT, 

Manufacturer, 323 to 888 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

NOTE-I used to advertise, in my modesty, that the “ Crown” in- 
struments were “next to the best,” for I could not find any other 
maker who did notclaim that his were “the best ;’’ but now, “after 
the Fair is over" and the “Crowns” have made such a marvelous 
World's Fair record, 1am claiming, still modestly, 1 hope, that the 
“Crowns” are better than the best. 


The Braumuller Company Assigns. 
N Thursday, November 9, after a meeting of 
the stockholders, the Braumuller Company made an 
assignment to Mr. Meyer Foster. The company was organ- 
ized several years ago, with Mr. Otto Braumuller as presi- 
dent and Mr. W. H. Turner as secretary and treasurer, in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York and 
paid in a capital of $15,000. Since that time some $30,000 
additional cash capital has been invested, The assignee is 
unable at the present writing to make a statement of the 
assets and liabilities, and it will probably be several days 
before a complete schedule can be prepared, as the books of 
the concern will have to be carefully gone over to determine 
exactly how they stand. 

The immediate cause of the assignment and the cause of 
the confusion in the accounts is the action of the abscond- 
ing bookkeeper of the concern, Walter R. Scott, a trusted 
employé who has proved himself to be a forger, embezzler 
and general all around rascal. Scott had been in the em- 
ploy of the Braumuller Company for about a year and a 
half and had won the confidence of all with whom he came 
in contact. He was prompt, accurate, careful and appeared 
to look to the interests of the company in all ways. Asan 
evidence of the esteem in which he was held it may be 
mentioned that when he was ill last summer for several 
weeks he was sent to a hospital at the company’s expense, 
his salary continued and afterward sent to the mountains 
to recuperate, the entire charges for his trip being borne by 
his employers. 

It was the custom to have the books of the concern bal- 
anced monthly, and at regular periods examined by an out- 
side accountant, who certified to their absolute correctness. 
This was done up through the month of August, and every- 
thing was at that time straight and correct. Early in Sep- 
tember Mr. Otto Braumuller left town for a Western trip. 
Scott at once began to neglect his duties and to steal. He 
was at his post every day and remained up to the last possi- 
ble moment, and much excuse for his tardiness was made on 
account of his recent severe illness. On the Saturday that 
he was last seen the factory was closed as usual at noon, 
The workmen were paid off, and all hands went home save 
Scott, who stated that he was obliged to work during the 
afternoon to catch up with his work. During that after- 
noon he destroyed as far as was possible the evidences of 
his crimes. He on that day forged a check on the Ganse- 
voort Bank, which was the last money that he stole. 

The Monday following his late stay at the factory a note 












































was received from him by Mr, Turner saying that he could not 
be on hand thatday on account of indisposition, and nothing 
strange was thought of his absence, since he was but con- 
valescent. On Tuesday he did not turn up and Tuesday 
afternoon brought the information that he had left his 
boarding house on Saturday afternoon and had not been 
seen since then. It was not until then that his accounts 
were investigated and the first discovery was the forgery 
of the Saturday previous. 

His stealing was done ina manner calculated to deceive 
even the watchful care of Mr. Turner, and it was practi- 
cally impossible to detect him before the time of the regu- 
lar monthly trial balance. As an instance, it was discovered 
that when sent to the banks with a money deposit he had 
entered the amount on the check book stub, and then 
forged the date, the receiving teller’s signature and the 
amount in the bank deposit book, When the deposit book 
was returned to Mr. Turner with every appearance of being 
correct it was not to be imagined that he would suspect 
that anything was wrong. At another time Scott was sent 
to the New York County Bank to purchase $600 worth of 
exchange on a Western city. He returned with a forged 
bill of exchange, which he presented to Mr. Turner, and 
coolly wrote in Mr. Turner's presence a letter to the party 
for whom the amount was intended, and copied the let- 
ter, inclosed the draft, and placed the envelope with the 
rest of the mail matter. It is needless to add that he 
forged an indorsement to the check and collected the money. 
Raising checks for pay-rolls was mere play for him. 

When his stealing was discovered, after he had almost 
three days’ start, Mr. Bramuller was telegraphed for and 
came home immediately, He has since been working night 
and day to try to bring order out of the confusion Scott had 
wrought. So far as the investigation has progressed there 
is a shortage of about $5,000. with the prospect of a consid- 
erable amount being added to this when the books are 
finally balanced. 

It was therefore deemed best that an assignment with- 
out preference should be made and the whole affairs of the 
company readjusted. There isa disposition on the part of 
the creditors to grant an extension and to have the concern 
continue, and the greatest sympathy is expressed for the 
officers of the concern in their unavoidable trouble. The 
two banks interested (to what extent is not yet determined) 
are the Gansevoort Bank and the Columbia Bank. The 
chief creditors are Alfred Dolge & Son, Davenport & 
Treacy, Richardson Piano Case Company, Roth & Engel- 
hardt, Pratt, Reed & Co., Davis & Co. and Mrs. W. H. 
Turner. 

Among the concern's chief customers were|Lyon & Healy, 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company and Emil Wulsch- 
ner. They had numerous smaller agents, and Mr. Wigand, 
their traveler, who was at once called in, returned to New 
York with a number of good ordets. There are between 
400 and $00 pianos in course of construction, and the scale 
and patterns, as well as the name Braumuller, have a trade 
value. 

It is hoped that a settlement in some form will be effected 
before December 1. 








Columbian Prize Winners. 
HE “Conover Pianos” received Hicuest 
Awakp at World’s Columbian Exposition. The spe- 
cial features of excellence stated in diploma are as fol- 
lows : 
The tone quality is clear and musical. 
The duration and singing quality are excellent. 
Scale even and free from breaks. 
Touch light, firm and elastic, with good repeating pow- 
ers. 
Materials and workmanship of highest grade. 
(Signed) Hucu A. Crarke, Judge. 
K. Buenz, President. 
J. H. Gor, Secretary. 


The **Cuicaco Corrace Orcans” have been awarded 
First Prize at the World's Columbian Exposition. The 
points of superiority mentioned in diploma are as follows : 

Excellent manufacture, simplicity of construction, free- 
dom of action and elasticity of touch. 

Uniformity and volume of tone. 

Artistic case and built proof against climatic influences, 

Method by which key frame is secured, and easy access 
to interior of instrument. 

(Signed) 


Card No. 18,221. 


Max ScuiepMayer, Judge. 
K. Buenz, President. 


Card No, 13,214. J. H. Gorg, Secretary. 


The Boston “ Advertiser” states that Parker & Hunt have started 
up their sounding board factory with a number of orders ahead and 
with a working force of 40 people. 

A man registered as H. J. Taylor, Philadelphia, at the Lebanon 
Valley House on November 8 and presented himself at the music 
store of the Miller Organ Company, where he hired a music box, 
which he stated he would place at the Valley House and on either 
side place business cards, as an advertisement, while the music was 
in progress. He made a further promise of purchasing the music 
box and collected money from several parties for their advertise- 
ments. This morning he skipped the city and left the music box at 
the Lebanon Valley House.—Lebanon, Pa., “ News.” 
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Alvin Kranich, Sr. 


N the death of Mr. Alvin Kranich, Sr., a 
brother of Mr. H. Kranich, Sr., of Kranich & Bach, the 
guild of piano makers of New York city loses one of its 
most honored and competent members. He died at mid- 
night of Sunday, November 12, at his residence, 1127 Jef- 
ferson avenue, Brooklyn, whence the funeral takes place 
to-day at 2 p. M. 

The late Mr, Kranich was for many years foreman of the 
regulating department in the factory of Kranich & Bach 
and exercised a general superintendence of the factory 
forces. In earlier years he was employed in the house of 
Steinway & Sons, and in all respects he was a most accom- 
plished artisan who had made an especial study of every 
feature of piano making, beginning from the rudimentary 
planiug to the higher branches of finishing and tone regu- 
lation. Like all the members of the Kranich family, he had 
a delicate and refined sense of hearing, which enabled him 
to attend to his functions with more than the average 
scientific assurance. He was very well known among all 
the piano manufacturers and workmen of high grade and 
his death is universally regretted. 


The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 





(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
“ Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review.”’} 
Continued from Tur Musicat Courter, October 25, 1893. 





For first article see May 18,1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November 9, 
1892. For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
Sith article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
11, 1893. For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25, 1893. For tenth 
article see February 15, 1893. For eleventh article 
see March 22,1893. For twelfth article see May 24, 
1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893. 
For fourteenth article see October 11, 1893. For fif- 
teenth article see October 25, 1893. 

Cuarrer 1X.—Tue Sounp Boarp (Continued). 


HE divisions to be made in the sound board 
for insuring a true wave movement may be deduced 
from the sounding portion of a bell. As is well known, a 
bell, when caused to vibrate, divides into four parts separ- 
ated vertically by certain lines of rest. Two opposite 
divisions of the bell approach each other, when it is caused 
to vibrate, just as the two other divisions increase their 
distance. In order to render this clearer, we will suppose 
the four divisions to represent the cardinal points of the 
compass. Now, just as the two prongs of a tuning fork, 
when vibrating, must approach and leave each other be- 
cause they are opposite to each other, so alsothe opposite 
sides of a bell must approach and leave each other; thus 
at the moment when the south side of the bell approaches 
the north side, the north side must also approach the south 
side. But if the south and north sides mutually approach, 
itis evident that the east and west divisions are forced 
outward by the continuity of the metal, and must therefore 
be further apart. When in their turn the east and west 
sides approach each other, the north and south sides must 
separate. 

If we were now to cut through the mass of metal along 
one of the lines of rest, and to flatten it out, we should find 
on tracing the lines of the aforesaid vibrations that they 
assume a wave movement. A horizontal section through 
the bell, if this section be laid out flat, would give usa 
vibrating string with four waves and five nodes. In ar- 
ranging the divisions on the sound board, it seems to me of 
importance in placing the ribs to bear in mind Chladni’s 
sound figures, 

Chladni made numerous experiments by strewing sand 
upon trays of different forms, and set these trays in vibra- 
tion. What is most interesting for the piano maker in 
these sound figures is that they assumed regular forms of 
division; and it is this peculiarity which must be an 
indication for us in dividing the sound board. Whether 
the ribs on the back of the sound board mark the centre of 
a wave, or the lines of rest, the regularity of the divisions 
in the sound figures compels us to recognize that a 
regularity in the divisions of the sound board must be 
observed. 

The elasticity of the belly (technical term for sound 
board) depends upon the fixing of the ribs, and on this 
point also some remarks have to be made. Just as the 
strings must possess a certain amount of elasticity in pro- 
portion to their length, so too the belly requires a certain 
elasticity proportionate to the vibration of the strings. 
Every practical man knows how difficult it is to ascertain 
and determine in a piece of wood the elasticity which it 
derives from nature, and is dependant on its texture and 
substance. Such discrepancies should not, however, deter 
us from calculating the elasticity of a sound board from 
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average results taken from the proportions of the best 
class of instruments. First of all, we have to do with the 
size of the belly and the shape of its edges. The shape of 
the edges of the belly are determined by the position of the 
strings ; the shape of the back edge by the distance between 
the bent side and the lower bridge. In order to determine 
the distance between the bridge and the edge of the belly, 
we draw from the hindermost pin on the bridge of each 
middle string of each note a line forming an angle of 45° 
with the string, and on these lines at 45° we make our 
calculations. The lines from the strings of the notes 
to the right, on the treble side of C*, go beyond what we 
can use; hence we discard them, and beginning with Cs 
take a length of 22cm. The nextline, from B*, hasa length 
of 20.30 cm., and next, multiplying by 1.014, we obtain from 
semitone to semitone the following table: 





Cc cs Cc Cc! 
22.00 26.00 30.84 36.50 
B B? 1 B 
22.30 26.36 31.27 37.00 
Az? Ar Az! Ag 
22.61 26.63 31.71 37.51 
A} A? A! A 
22.92 27.01 32.15 38.00 
Gt? Gt Gz! Gt 
23.25 27.37 32.60 38.52 
G* G G! G 
23.58 27.76 33.00 39.16 

Fy Fe? > 
23.92 28.15 33.46 
F? F F'! 
24.26 28.74 34.00 
E* E? E! 
24.60 29.14 34.47 
Dz Dy? Dz! 
24.94 29.55 35.00 
D* D? D! 
25.95 30.00 35.50 
Cy? Cy Cz! 
25.64 30.42 36.00 


From the lengths we can design the shape of the bent 
side, and at the same time its distance from the lower bar, 
which also gives us a portion of the back edge of the 
belly. The size of the instrument, as well as the position 
of the bar for carrying the covered strings, determine the 
shape of the rest of the belly on that side ; and in this mat- 
ter the workman must give and take as required. Care 
must be taken in over stringing that these two bars are not 
too far apart, for the nearer they can be brought together 
the better will be the tone of the instrument. Having thus 
determined the size of the belly behind the lower bridge, 
we must proceed to fix its size in front of that bridge. 
From what we have before said it will be clear that, in 
order to further the wave movement in the belly, the front 
part of the board must be proportioned to the hinder por- 
tion. The distance between the ribs at the back of the 
belly should be from 10-1lcm. (—37%-43¢in.). Having thus 
determined the length of the first treble rib from the 
bridge to the bent side, it will give us the proportionate 
length for the second, third or fourth rib, according as that 
length can be obtained ; and thus we secure a series of 
compartments in the sound board which are amenable to 
synchronous vibrations. 

(To be continued.) 








Hazelton Brothers. 
UCH an unusual occurrence as working 
overtime is worthy of special mention. The present 
condition of the piano trade would seem not to warrant 
such proceedings; but here is the situation: Hazelton 
Brothers have had a demand for Hazelton grand pianos be- 
yond their most sanguine anticipation, and in consequence 
have kept the workmen in this branch of their factory not 
only working full time but every hour of overtime that could 
be utilized. Mr. Samuel Hazelton says: ‘‘ General trade 
is yet slow, but in grands we are doing a splendid busi- 
ness.” 








—Mr. F. G. Smith’s case factory at Leominster, Mass., has started 
up work again. 

—Floyd’s music store at Parker, Pa., has been destroyed by fire 
Insurance not stated. 

—B. F. Dunbar, formerly with the Estey Piano Company, has been 
engaged by Jack Haynes as traveling salesman. 

—The Hudson, N. Y., “Journal” is responsible for the statement 
that ex-Sheriff Felts of that place is about to open a music store. 

—J. G. Smith has purchased the stock of pianos and organs owned 
by H. M. Sebastian, at Bloomington, IIL, and will continue the busi- 
ness under his own name. 

—Mr. Paul G. Mehlin, of Minneapolis, came to New York last week 
to visit his son here, Mr. H. Paul Mehlin, and intends to go to Mobile 
Ala., where his daughter lives, before returning home. 

—The Lincoln, IIL, “Herald” says that C. H. Foster of that place 
has moved into a new room which has new wall paper, new paint, 
new floor, new signs, and that he will put in a new stock of new 
goods before New Year’s. 

—Somebody in Worcester, Mass., has, according to the Springfield 
“Union,” sold an organ to J. W. Porter, of Palmer, Mass. 
upon attempting to collect for it has failed to find either Porter or the 
organ or anyone who ever knew Porter or saw the organ. 

—Amanda Wolff, 18 years old, of Hoboken, was remanded for trial 
on November 7 in the Yorkville Police Court charged with stealing # 
pair of bracelets and a watch and chain, valued at $300, from Mrs. 
Charles S. Fischer, wife of the piano manufacturer, and a silk dress 
from her cook. Amanda was lately employed as a domestic in the 
Fischer family. She is engaged to marry a Hoboken man and came 
to New York to secure money to help meet the wedding expenses— 
“ Herald.” 
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CHICAGO, IIL, November 11, 18938. § 


HE Grollman Manufacturing Company con- | 
fessed judgment yesterday for $5,563. This is the | 
second time the Grollman concern have failed within a | 
short space of time. Iam informed by a gentleman who 
assisted this concern in their previous difficulty that at the 
time the fire occurred which destroyed their factory the | 
Grollmans would have been able to clean up their busi- | 
ness with a surplus in the neighborhood of from $5,000 | 
to $10,000. I have not learned sufficient about the 
matter to make an intelligent surmise as to the effect of | 
this last failure, but it is quite certain that very little faith | 
will be placed in the Grollmans hereafter: All their out- 
standing accounts have, I understand, been assigned to a | 
firm of lawyers, Messrs. Smith, Helmer & Moulton, at 132 | 
La Salle street. I think, however, that their outstanding 
accounts consist of a limited amount, as they have made 
their collections as closely as possible. 


The Mark Ament Business. 

Ihave been doing my best to find out something about 
the Mark Ament business in Peoria. Mr. John Ament has 
been expected in town this week, and I was in hopes to 
find out something from him relative to this matter. I will 
simply mention two rumors that have obtained in relation 
to the business. One is that by the will of Mr. Mark Ament 
the business was to be left to his sister, a Mrs. Danley, who 
now resides in Milwaukee, and that it may probably be 
continued under the direction of Mr. Danley. The other 
rumor is that the heirs to the estate may combine and run 
the business together under the direction of John Ament. 
It certainly would be a pity to have such a fine business 
closed up. 

Mr. Powers, the manager, is represented to be a very re- 
liable and efficient man. In either case, as suggested 
above, the probabilities are that Mr. Powers will remain as 


manager. 
Future Trade. 

Icould mention the names of several very conservative 
business men of this city who have already pronounced 
that this winter is going to be a hard one for business. In 
fact I think that all manufacturers, and dealers too, are 
looking forward to a very slim result from the coming sea- 
son's business. Personally, although my opinion may not 
amount to a great deal, there does not seem good reason 
for thinking that things are going to be as bad as antici- 
pated. I do not see that we are in any worse condition 
than we were last fall. Whatever has been done by the 
present Congress has certainly been done for the benefit of 
“business. ‘There is only the possibility of a change in the 
tariff at the present time to annoy business people, but 
even that uncertainty cannot destroy all business. ‘It’s 
always darkest just before daylight.” 


Disposition of Fair Buildings. 

So many different suggestions have been made relative 
to the retention or destruction of the principal buildings 
on the Fair grounds, that it has simply resulted in the ut- 
most uncertainty. A late suggestion, however, is that cer- 
tain of the larger buildings shall be retained in their pres- 
ent condition, and that next summer an American Exhibit- 
ors’ Fair should be held there. It is not worth while to 
dwell on any of these propositions until something positive- 
ly definite is known. 

Another Award. 

There is a piano made in this city which on account of 
its limited production is scarcely known to the general pub- 
lic. I refer to the Gerold piano, which is, as has been 
stated many times in this paper, a very remarkable instru- 
ment. Mr. George Steck says of this instrument, as a 
judge in the musical department of the World's Fair, that 
it deserves an award ‘for good tone quality which pos- 
sesses considerable sustaining power, for well planned 
Scale, for satisfactory action which is prompt and elastic, 
and for excellent material and workmanship.” 


Bauer ys. Bauer. 

The story headed ‘* An Old Story ” on page 26 of the No- 
vember 1 issue, and which refers to the salesmen connected 
with the Chicago Music Company, not mentioning any par- 
ticular salesman, seems to have aroused a great deal of ire 
on the part of acertain man connected with the house as 





| liar. 
| the West, and his scales are as near perfection as the pres- 
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salesman by the name of Hahn. Mr. Hahn’s name has | as it would be for any house who have the reputation of 


never been mentioned in this paper before ; in fact, I did 
not know the gentleman’s name, and even had considerable 
difficulty in finding out what his name was. All I have got 
to say to Mr. Hahn is, ‘‘ If the cap tits, put it on.” 


Mason & Hamlin. 
The warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin Company in the 


city of Chicago are becoming quite popular with musical | 


people, inasmuch as they are doing everything in their 
power to accommodate those who wish to give small mu- 
sical entertainments. 
a comparatively new organization, and which consists of 
from 75 to 100 members, meets there once a week. These 
warerooms by the way have been very much improved 
lately by the laying of a new floor, by some redecorating 
and by a rearrangement of the instruments on the floor, 
and as there is an elevator right handy from the street it 
really makes very little difference that it is on the second 
floor. 
Chase Brothers’ “ Doings.” 

Chickering-Chase Brothers Company have nothing to say 
in any way detrimental to the house of Chickering & Sons 
or the Chickering piano. They do say, however, that they 
regret now ever having attempted the sale of the instru- 
ment, and think they would have been much better off to- 
day if they had from the beginning of their career in this 
city put their entire efforts in the Chase Brothers piano, the 
same as they are now doing. The Chase Brothers grand 
has been played this week in concert, and proved itself 
again an instrument of truly artistic qualities. To say that 
the Chase Brothers’ pianos, from the smallest upright to 
their grand, are not good instruments, is simply to prove 
that whoever says so is either an ignoramus or a deliberate 
Mr. M. J. Chase is one of the best piano makers in 


ent method of construction will permit of. Many instru- 
ments of greater pretensions are not so clear of overtones 
as his. They are exceedingly musical and satisfactory to 
the player. 

The three testimonials which follow have been received 
by them lately : 

CHICAGO, October 30, 1893, 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Chicago, 11: 

GENTLEMEN—Having been appointed by the Brazilian Government 
to open the Brazilian Building at the World’s Columbian Fair, Chi- 
cago, Ill., in a grand musical concert, and having made a critical 
examination of all American pianos, I selected the Chase Brothers 
instruments on this occasion. 

These artistic pianos possess in the highest degree nobility of tone, 
most perfect elasticity of action and have the most beautiful singing 
quality of tone possible to conceive. Artists and amateurs should 
especially examine these great pianos before purchasing others. 


The Chase Brothers’ pianos are built on the most scientific prin- | 


ciples and from their careful construction I believe will stand in tune 
and retain their tone under all conditions of climate. 
I have used them exclusively at all my concerts while in America, 
and have selected one which accompanfes me home to Milan, Italy. 
Sincerely yours, CARLOS GOMES. 





CHICAGO, October 10, 1893. 
Messrs. Chase Brothers, 219 Wabash Avenue, Chicago : 

DEAR SIRS—We desire to thank you cordially for the use of your 
grand concert piano at the series of eight song recitals we have just 
concluded in Music Hall with the World's Fair Bureau of Music, 

We are to repeat the entire series in the Assembly Hall (Woman's 
Building) for the “ Permanent Woman's Building Fund,” and would 
be pleased to have the use of the same superior piano on these occa- 
We remain sincerely yours, 

AGNES THOMSON AND JAMES F, THOMSON, 


sions. 


[coPy. | 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., October 18, 1893. 

Chase Brothers, Chicago 

GENTLEMEN—The great satisfaction your piano has given prompts 
me to recommend it to the lyric profession as an excellent aid. 

Yours very truly, LOUISE NIKITA, 

During the World’s Fair the Chase Brothers’ pianos were 
played at the following places: In the Michigan Building 
on the opening day, on Michigan Day, on Michigan Editors’ 
Day and onGrand Rapids Day ; alsoata series of daily con- 
certs by Mr. Joseph Pizzarello, a series of concerts by Mrs. 
Nellis, and various concerts almost daily through the entire 
season. The Michigan Building was provided with a 
beautiful hall on the second floor, seating several hundred 
people. In the large music hall on the grounds there was 
a series of eight concerts given by Mrs, Thomson and Mr. 
Thomson. In the same hall a grand concert was given on 
Mexican Day. In Festival Hall on Italian Day five Chase 
Brothers’ grands were used. In the Woman's Building, in 
the Assembly Hall, there were given some eighteen concerts 
of more or less importance, at which these pianos were 
used. They were also used in the Brazilian Building on 
the opening day and throughout the season at various 
State and auxiliary buildings. 

Story & Clark. 


No house in the country have received more unquestioned 
prestige from their recent efforts, both severed from and 


relative to their endeavors at the World's Fair, than the | 


Story & Clark Organ Company. Not a whisper has been 
heard nor a word uttered which would indicate that they 
are not entitled to all the fame and reputation which are 
attributed to them. 

I think it would be just as impossible for this famed house 
to produce anything in the way of an inferior instrument 


The Sherwood Club, which is really | 


making poor goods to produce a good article. 
| Story & Clark, like all other concorns, naturally suffered 
| from the prevailing dullness in business, but I do not think 
| there is a house in the trade anywherein the country which 
| are in a happier condition than it, and so soon as a revival 
| of business takes place we may all look for a boom for the 
| Story & Clark organs. 
That Piano Which Was Not Stolen. 

The report which was published in one of our evening 
papers last Saturday, and which related to a $1,500 boxed 
piano, said to have been stolen from Section I in the Manu- 
factures Building, aroused considerable interest in the 
trade here. Curiosity to know whose piano it was was a 
dominant feature of conversation. 

The writer made strenuous efforts by inquiring and by 
telephoning to the grounds, but could get no information 
about the matter, and it was not until Tuesday night that 
it was positively learned that the rumor was a canard, no 
| piano having been stolen. 

Reed & Sons. 

For originality of modes and methods, and also origin- 
ality in construction of instruments, Messrs. Reed & Sons 
must be acknowledged to be pre-eminent. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Messrs. Reed & Sons, so far as 
the construction of their instrument is concerned, are not 
thoroughly satisfied with it ; so fully satisfied are they that 
any further experiment in this line will not be attempted 
by them. 

What led me to speak of their originality was the fact 
that they have a decidedly novel idea relative tothe award 
which they have received from the Exposition authorities. 

| This award will soon be given to the trade, who will then 
see in this diploma something different from the other 
diplomas. The house spoken of report a slight revival in 
business. The attention which their goods received at the 
Fair from dealers from all parts of the country cause 
Messrs. Reed & Sons to have faith that upon a revival of 
business they will have a fine demand for their instruments. 


Enlarging His Business. 

S. B, Kirtley, of Columbia, Mo., who has been selling 
pianos and organs at that place for nearly 20 years, is 
preparing to add to his stock a complete line of small 
musical instruments, sheet music and music books; in 
short, he will sell almost everything connected with the 
music business. 

Mr. Kirtley has made a decided success of his self index- 
ing ledger, but this part of the business is handled by a 
house in St. Louis aad one in Chicago. 


The Lakeside Goods, 

Tryber & Sweetland, of this city, who have for many 
years been known as first-class organ manufacturers, have 
comparatively recently entered into the business of piano 
manufacturing, in addition to their organ business. They 
are making two grades of pianos. Their first grade in- 
strument is called the ‘‘ Lakeside.” Their second grade 
instrument is called the ‘*‘ Garden City.” 

Even their second grade is a very excellent instrument. 
| It is upward of 4 feet 10 inches in height, has a very ex- 

cellent scale, a full iron frame, a good tone, a good stand- 
ard action, well set and well regulated, and a well finished 
case. 

Not much more can be said of their first grade instru- 
ment, except that the material is more carefully selected 
and of a better quality, and the action is the best that 
In these two makes of instruments 
Their 
Their 


’ 


money can purchase. 
can be found some 12 or 14 different styles of cases. 
first grade is made up with the Boston fallboard. 
second grade is the regular New York fallboard. 

Tryber & Sweetland are now occupying about 30,000 
square feet of space, which, considering the fact that they 
do not make their cases, gives them ample room for all 
their requirements. ‘The trade will do well to examine 
these instruments, as considering the quality of the goods 
their prices are very reasonable. 


Diplomas and Medals. 

The decision on the part of Mr, Thacher’s department of 
the World’s Fair to permit but one medal to one house, 
though the house may have received a dozen diplomas, gives 
very general dissatisfaction. Mr. Thacher gives as a reason 
for such a decision that they wish to economize as much as 
possible. Mr. Thacher himself is a very economical man. 
He is said to have opposed anything like a respectable ap- 
| propriation on the part of the New York State authorities 
|for the Exposition, saying at the time that $150,000 was 

enough to spend. However, the first appropriation was for 
| $300,000, which was a compromise basis. After which the 
| State appropriated an additional $300,000, and if my infor- 
mation is correct they are still short some $300,000, which 
will have to be paid by the State. 

A singular feature of this diploma and medal business is 
| the fact that the houses who have received more than one 
| diploma have been told by the officials of the Award De- 
| partment that they are entitled to advertise the fact that 
| they had so many diplomas and so many medals, which 
| would really be authorizing a house to tell a falsehood 
| Why each diploma should not also be accompanied by a 
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medal is what those exhibitors who received more than 
one diploma cannot understand. 

It may be possible that a different decision may be 
arrived at hereafter, but if such should not be the case it 
certainly will result in great dissatisfaction with those who 
have received more than one diploma. 


Advertising. 

If the great number of houses who are advertising 
“highest award” in every line of business be taken into 
consideration, one is forced to the conclusion that it would 
be much better to either omit such a term altogether from 
all future advertisements, or even better still, state posi- 
tively that the concern do not claim the ‘ highest award,” 
at the same time pointing to the real wording of the award 
upon which to base their claims. It would seem that if 
some such method is not adopted the whole scheme of 
awards will be subject to ridicule by the public. In the 
case of pianos, for instance, the daily papers are calling 
attention to the fact that 52 pianos received highest award 
at the Fair. 

Notes, 

Not many people who visited the Fair grounds discovered 
the fact that the Michigan State Building was the only State 
building which contained aregular hall built almost expressly 
for musical entertainments, with an appropriate stage and 
containing a regularly built pipe organ, made by Farrand 
& Votey, of Detroit. While there were of number of musi- 
cal entertainments given in this hall, strange to say the 
organ was never used once throughout the season. 

*** © 


Mr. De Volney Everett after his long siege at the World’s 
Fair will leave for the East by a roundabout way Sunday 
evening, and after stopping at St. Louis, Memphis, Pitts- 
burg and some other points expects to reach New York on 
or about the 18th of the month. 

Mr. Everett by his usual good luck or good management 
is congratulating himself on being the first man to ship the 
first carload of goods out of the Manufactures Building. 

*e** 


The Sohmer Quartet, of this city, have had a photograph 
of their organization taken by a renowned photographer, 
and will distribute them through musical circles for the 
purpose of securing engagements. 

This quartet is said to be a very excellent combination 
of yoices, and consists of W. J. Lindsay, first tenor; A. 
Lansing Hurdle, baritone ; Harry F. Carson, second tenor 
and business manager, and Fred H. Smith, bass. 

** # 


I spoke last week about the possibility of the Kranich & 
Bach house, of New York, making an arrangement with a 
certain house who are already located in this city to have 
their instruments represented in the city of Chicago. Since 
that time I have seen the gentleman most directly inter- 
ested in the house last referred to, and he informs me that 
the deal is not likely to be consummated as suggested in 
my letter. paula 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY'S EMPLOYEES’ 
Aid Association, Chicago; incorporators, Fred- 





erick W. Hodgeland, John Williamson and Alvin 

Whitney. 
As will be seen by the above incorporation notice, the W. | 
W. Kimball's Company's employees have started a benevo- 


lent and pleasure club. 
** 


The “Evening Post” of this city is publishing a series of 
biographical sketches of leading merchants of this city, ac- | 
companying each one of them with a double column pic- | 
ture of the gentleman in question. A very excellent pic- | 
ture and the usual sketch of Mr, W. W. Kimball appeared | 
in one of the issues of this week. 


** 


There is no change in the condition of the Hardman | 
business in this city. I believe there are to be some court | 
proceedings in relation to the receivership to-day, but Mr. | 


Shindler does not think the matter will be settled to-day. | 


** # 


The W. W. Kimball Company have presented to the Co- 
lumbian Museum the stock which they hold in the Colum- 
bian Exposition Company, amounting to $5,000 worth. 

** # 

The wife of Mr. C, B, Lyon died this morning. In one 
more year Mr. and Mrs, Lyon wonld have celebrated their 
golden wedding. Mr. Lyon has been with the house of 
Lyon & Healy for 25 years. He is a fine old gentleman, 
and his loss will be a sad blow to him. 





* * 

Mr, W. H. Hillegas, of Naperville, Ill., has made an as- 
signment. He kept a general merchandise store and han- 
died pianos and organs in addition. His liabilities are 
stated to be about $40,000 and his assets are given as about | 
$55,000. 


se 


The annual meeting of the stockholders and directors of 
the Manufacturers Piano Company was held in this city 
week, The old officers of the company were re-elected. 


| among musicians will about fill the bill. 





There were present Mr. William E. Wheelock, Mr. C. B. 
Lawson, Mr. Chas. C. Curtiss and Mr. A. M. Wright. 
** 

Mr. J. A. Wilt, who has been connected with the Manu- 
facturers Piano Company, in the position of bookkeeper, 
and a valued man by the way, severs his connection with 
the house this week. Mr. Wilt goes to New Orleans to 
take an important position with his brother. 


* # # 


Visitors. 

Mr. James S, Cumston, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. C. C. Col- 
by, of Erie, Pa.; Mr. Robert Proddow, of New York ; Mr. 
Chas, Becht, of New York; Mr. C..H. Young, Atchison, 
Kan.; Mr. John Goggan passed through Chicago on his way 
from the East to his home; Mr. William E. Wheelock, of 
New York city; Mr. C. B. Lawson, of New York; Mr. 
Simon B, Shoninger, New Haven, Conn. 


NO TRUTH. 


Pie Vie? ea 
OMEONE is responsible for a rumor to the effect 
that the Hallet & Davis Company was about to 
open its own branch house in Chicago. This set- 
tles it: 





Boston, November 13, 1893. 

Editor Musical Courier - 

Not a particle of truth in rumor about Chicago. 

HALLET & DAVIS COMPANY. 

The relations between the Hallet & Davis Company 
and the W. W. Kimball Company are just as friendly 
as ever, and there is no reason for the rumor, except 
as a rumor. 


HOW TO GET TRADE. 


peep cncces asemee> 


tite NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter {to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 














By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. IV. 

The advertising of band instruments differs materially 
from the advertising of pianos and organs in that their use 
is much less general. 

A small advertisement in papers of general circula- 





| tion offering a catalogue to those who want it, and a 


larger ad. in the paper which circulates most largely 
It is needless for 
me to tell the readers of Tue Musicat Courter which musi- 
cal paper to use. There is a dignity attaching to an an- 
nouncement in a high class paper which cannot be achieved 
in any other way. In a measure a paper indorses every 
ad. it publishes, and gives to it the weight of its pres- 
| tige. The better the standing of the paper the greater 
| the prestige and the greater is the consequent result of the 
advertising, That is one of the best things which adver- 
tising does. It establishes you in the reader's mind as re- 
sponsible and enterprising. It inspires confidence, and 
confidence is the basis of all satisfactory trading. 

No matter what,or how or where you advertise, don’t 
say anything that isn't so. Don’t say anything you are not 
sure of. Don't advertise your piano as the best when you 
know there is abetter one. Most dealers are honest except 
in their advertisements, and right there is where honesty 
pays. Amid the general cry of best, best, best and finest, 
finest, finest, a simple statement of a simple fact about some 
insignificant part of your piano will carry more conviction 
than acres of space containing superlative reiteration. I 
believe that in the piano business as in no other people 
should be told ‘‘ why.” They should be convinced of the 
honesty and fairness of the dealer first. Just as soon as 
you get people to believe what you say you have nine 
chances where before you had one of selling them an instru- 
ment. 

If you say your piano is best and Smith says his is best, 
and so does Jones, which is the prospective buyer to be- 
lieve? But you say, ‘‘ Yes, Smith handles a good piano 
and so does Jones, They are very handsome and well 
made instruments, but we believe ours is better because it 
has gold strings or pink hammers, or silverplated pedals, 
or because we use nickel plated screws in the box, or be- 
cause the tone is better on the high notes.” Pick out one 
point and harp on it. Hammer itin. Don’t disparage any 














piano more than you can help, and you'll have folks saying, 
‘* Well, Brown is honest, anyway ; he’s fair, and you fe 
depend on what he tells you.’ 

For example, here are a couple of ads: 


CAMARA BARES BS oe 


Exceptions : 
} Prove the Rule. 


Generally speaking, all pianos 
are good. There are exceptions, 
of course—enough of them to 
make care in buying essential. 
Besides that, some pianos are 
better than others. 

Among the better ones are 
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We handle these in prefer- 
ence to others. Each one for 
some particular reason, which 
we will be glad to explain when 
you come in. 

If there is anything about 
piano construction you do not 
know, or do not fully understand, 
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8 ask us. 

: KEY & BARR, 

8 Pianos and Organs, 

& 217 Music Lane, 

wa 
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; Ask Questions. 

When a piano dealer tells you 


his pianos are the best and that 
no others are worth considering, 
ask questions. 

: Ask him “ Why ?” 

As a matter of fact, most all 
of the pianos are good. The 
makers would be foolish te do 
other than their best. 

The differences between them 
are small, but small things are 
important. It is by excelling in 
many little things that the 





aie and 

are lifted above the 

common mediocrity ef pianodom. 
Maybe it’s only a greater elastic- 
ity of the hammers. That’s a 
little thing, but it improves the 
tone. Talk to us about it. Ask 
us questions. ‘ 


KIECH & BAHR, 


Pianos and Organs, ; 
217 Music Lane. 
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Stewart’s Banjo Concert. 
N a communication received from §. S. Stew- 
art, the banjo manufacturer, of Philadelphia, he says 
regarding the grand banjo club concert to be given in the 
Academy of Music on January 13 that the advance sale of 
seats is very large, and the affair promises to be a bigget 

success than experienced at any of the previous concerts. 

There is nothing like taking hold of an affair of this kind 
and pushing it with energy and intelligence. Messt%. 
Stewart and Armstrong, the promoters of these banjo com 
petitive concerts, combine every requisite for making the 
entertainment musically a feature in Philadelphia society 

events, and it’s bound to be a success financially. 





—In the enlistments of the United States Army during the past year 
there were one music teacher and one piano tuner. The music 
joined the cavalry and the piano tuner the artillery. The pianotunet 
was considerably loaded before he joined, 
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Mandolins. 
EORGE BAUER, of 1224 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, is on the road with a line of mandolins 
of his manufacture, which for quality of tone and workman- 
ship are difficult to surpass. Mr. Bauer claims them to be 
the best in the market for the money. He reports doing a 
good business with them. 








Wm. D. Dutton & Co. 


N inventory and appraisement of the assets 
A of Wm. D. Dutton & Co., the Chestnut street piano 
dealers, who made an assignment to Samuel A. Stern on 
the 3d of last month, was filed in Common Pleas Court No. 





2to-day. The assets consist of the following stock, com- 
prising pianos in the store No. 1115 Chestnut street and 
on rental, scarfs, covers, stools and furniture, $16,609.70 ; 
leases, $2,422.16, and book accounts $1,105.07; making a 
total of $20,136.93. — Philadelphia ‘‘ Telegraph,” Novem- 
ber 9. 


Stools and. Scarfs. 
M. TONK & BROTHER are very nearly 
if not quite on top with their line of stools and 
scarfs. They have such a mammoth establishment and 
can furnish such a variety in any quantity desired, great or 
small, and on such short notice, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that their salesmen invariably have a good trade. 


It is a fact that when a representative of this firm goes into 
any of the large cities they meet with a kindly reception 
from nearly every dealer in the place, and that means orders. 
The salesmen employed are wideawake, representative New 
York drummers, and with the backing of a house so pepu- 
lar as Wm. Tonk & Brother business is always assured 
them. 

The wooden seat stool lately put on the market by this 
firm is having a big sale. 


—Mr. William Ackerman, a son of Wm. H. Ackerman, the well- 
known dealer of Marion, Ohio, was married a few days ago to Miss 
Pauline A. Blaich. 


—Mr. Elmer H. Fauver, of Dayton, Ohio, has, according tothe local 
papers, established a considerable business as a publisher of music 





composed by residents of that town. 











Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, in view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success In England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave & 19th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 





The Banjo That Leads Them Alf , HIGHEST AWARD 





FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


**The Converse Banjothat I am now using 


the box office.” BiL_y CARTER. 


“T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON, 





- - - SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... 


HAMILTON S. GORDON !3 East 14th 


‘“‘A musical Banjo; 
every night tells its own story clear back to] manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


beautiful in work- 


Con. BoyLe. 


OKLAHOMA BILL, 


Street, New York City. 














Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





Was obtained at the Columbian Exposition by our 


Swiss __ 
Musical 
— Boxes. 


AECT & SON, 


end Business Card for Large Illustrated 
Catalogue and Trade Prices. 





298 Broadway, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates, 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 


Hicuest Grape or Worx. 
PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


RICHARDSON 


Piano Case Co., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 


foundry and works. bd 
q\, Over 30 years’ experience, 
! Oldest house in the trade, | 
f : | 
4 PLATES SHIPPED TO | 


PIANOS 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Avenue, New York. 





The Baldwin Piano Co., © 
| GILBERT AYE. and BDBN PARK EXTRANCE, | Upright Piano Actions, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. | 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASB-. 


orANDARD 
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Popular Pease Pianos. 
S all in the trade are aware, the piano manu- 
facturers have during the past six months been very 
conservative as to whom they shipped goods and in what 
quantities. The business atmosphere has been squally. 

The Pease PianoCompany has been noexception. While 
they have had opportunity to dispose of many of their 
goods, instead of accepting this opportunity they have 
counseled moderation among their dealers in buying. Un- 
der these circumstances it is fair to suppose that when the 
Pease Piano Company ship on an average six instruments 
a day—this they have been doing for the past two weeks— 
the atmosphere is clearing and the prospects are brighter. 
They could make and ship double this quantity, but are 
feeling well satisfied with the business as it is. 

Mr. John Pease is out of the city for a few days. 

H* RDWOOD lumber and veeners form so 

important a factor in the construction of pianos that 
the firms placing them on the market, and the special 
features connected with the various industries, should 
be of more than passing interest to the trade. 

It is within the past five years perhaps that so much 
attention has been given to the fancy piano case, which is 
rapidly superseding the black or ebonized case. That the 
different varieties of walnut, mahogany, oak and birch are 
now used so extensively is due almost entirely to the ad- 
vanced facilities of transportation and the modern appli- 
ances for preparing and cutting the logs. 

The cost of producing veneer is reduced toa minimum, 
and makes it-. possible for manufacturers of even the 
lowest grade pianos to use fancy woods in their case work, 
and still keep the price of their instruments within the limits 
of cheap goods. 

Unquestionably the fancy wood case is artistically and 
commercially more valuable than the black case, and that 
the conditions are now favorable for supplying the trade with 
these beautiful woods and at so low a price is a matter of 
universal congratulation, and marks an epoch in the history 
of the piano. 

What a pity it is that rosewood, which, like mahogany, 
was synonymous with aristocracy, culture and wealth, should 
have fallen into disrepute in these latter years. Nothing 
of modern times exceeds the beauty of a well finished rose- 
wood square piano case of 50 years ago. 

There are many of them in existence, and they are re- 
tained and higly prized by the owners for their value as 
antiquities, as representing the most costly and beautiful of 
the furniture of bygone days, although their musical qual- 
ities are entirely beyond redemption. 

Piano makers say that rosewood veneer will not stand 
under the modern process of laying it. It is cut too thin, 
and the time allowed for building cases is too short. 

Some half dozen makers of the very highest grade pianos 
still employ rosewood in their case work, the price obtained 
for their instruments warranting its use, but generally it 
has been supplanted by mahoganies, walnuts and other 
woods cheaper and easier of working. 

There are some immense institutions in this country fur- 
nishing the material for the woodwork of pianos. We will 
cite the firm of 


Lumber and Veneers. 


Henry Herrmann. 
as representing in some branches the largest of the lum- 
ber producers. 

Mr, Herrmann's main offices are at 368 and 370 Broome 
street, this city, and his specialty is hardwood lumber. 

Apropos of the 25th business anniversary of Mr. Herr- 
mann, celebrated a few months since, some interesting 
data concerning his business enterprise was presented to 
the trade in the form of a souvenir pamphlet, from which 
we obtained the following facts. 

Mr. Herrmann’s career was from asmall beginning, and 
has been one of steady progress. He employs at times 
nearly 2,000 officials, mechanics and laborers, and turns out 
an annual product to the value of about $3,000,000. 

To particularize and give something of the extent of Mr. 
Herrmann’s lumber trade ; in one year was turned over the 
enormous amount of 25,000,000 feet of black walnut, and a 
stock of hardwoods of over 20,000,000 feet is kept constantly 
on hand. To secure a constant supply in New York about 
2,500 carloads must be received annually ; 4,000,000 feet 
must be held in stock in the yard and factoriesin New 
York; 150 carloads must be in transit, and between 
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40 and 50 cars are daily held ready at the depot for 
unloading. 

In 1888 Mr. Herrmann received the gold medal at the 
Brussels’ Exposition for his lumber exhibit. 

Not long ago Mr. Herrmann obtained through the 
H. Hermann Company, Limited, of London, England, 
some beautifully figured English oak, and is now offering 
it in this market as a specialty. 

The lumber yards and factories of H. Hermann are lo- 
cated on Delancy, Broome, Marion and Mulberry streets in 
this city ; and at Ashland, Ky. New Haven, Ky., Spring- 
field, Ill., Evansville, Ind., and Nashville, Tenn., for out of 
town points, from which the product is received. 

Mr. Herrmann is in the prime of life ; his various estab- 
lishments are in full operation and entirely under his 





personal management. 
As a fitting representative of the veneer industry we will 
call attention to the mammoth establishment of | 


Isaac I. Cole & Son, 
at 425 and 427 East Eighth street. This firm make aspecialty 
of'every known timber, and the immensity of their stock 
cannot be comprehended without a personal inspection. 

Their shaving machines have been kept going during 
the entire summer, and as a consequence, owing to the 
closing down of so many piano factories, some 5,000,000 
feet of veneers are now on hand. Mahogany, in dark and 
light, rosewood, walnuts in endless variety, birch, oak, 
ash, satinwood, French burls, Brazilian woods and a dozen 
other varieties in the most delicate coloring and beautiful 
grain are piled in the buildings of this firm. 

The most perfect system of curing and handling the 
veneer prevails, and for that reason Cole & Son have 
established among the piano manufacturers a reputation 
for supplying them with absolutely reliable goods, so essen- 
tial to the perfectly finished case. 

It happens sometimes that in a shipment of logs one or 
more will be found which so differ from the regular color 
and figure expected as to give them special distinction, and 
class them as phenomena. 

This happened not long since with Cole & Son. In cut- 
ting the logs of acargo of mahogany three were found which 
had a perfect blister walnut figure. Some samples were 
finished, which are now on exhibition at the office of the 
firm, and it may be said that nothing more beautiful ina 
fancy wood can be imagined. These samples are finished 
in the natural light and color belonging to mahogany and 
no other wood, and the decided wavy grain of the blister 
walnut stands out as though painted upon the wood. The | 
effect is rich and very uncommon. | 

This firm is doing an extensive trade in American wal- | 
nut, and also in the‘ Cole” patented cut veneers. This 
last is a process by which a decided figure is made in plain 
walnut by a corrugated knife when the log is being sawed. 


The ‘‘Cole” patent cut is becoming very popular with the | 
| 








piano men. 
It would pay anyone interested in mahogany to visit the | 
warerooms of Issac I. Cole & Son, and see the log which 


has been sawed into veneers for use in the new steamer 
Priscilla, being built for the Fall River Line, between New 
York and Boston. This log was on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair, and for size and beauty of figure cannot readily be 
duplicated. While in the wareroom look 
French burls on exhibition. These burls are used almost | 
exclusively for panel work. 

Isaac I. Cole & Son is one of the oldest and largest of the 
veneer producing concerns. 


That Word Contest. 

S noticed in Tue Musicat Courter of No- | 

vember 1, the Schubert Piano Company of this city 

are indulging in a little speculation regarding the number 

of words that can be devised from the letters in the word 

‘*Schubert.” This is a contest entered into by anyone 

who thay feel inclined to take the time and an unabridged 

dictionary and hunt.for words. The premium is a Schubert 

piano, and will be presented to the successful contestant 
on December 26 next. 

One hundred and twelve lists have already been received 
by Mr. McArthur, the manager of the Schubert Piano 
Company's retail wareroom, and if the interest keeps up 
with anything like the interest which has been manifested 
so far there will be fully 1,000 persons competing for the 
prize. 

It has been decided to have the presentation of the piano 


| 


also at the | 











take place in some one of the large public music halls, which 


| lately. 





ee 
mi ae 


one has not been fully decided upon, and in connection with 
the announcement of the winner will be given a musical 
and literary entertainment, furnished by artists of wel}. 
known ability. The affair will be as attractive as can be 
gotten up. 

One of the contestants wrote to Mr. McArthur and asked 
if the piano to be given was one of their regular styles, or 
would it be made specially to ‘‘ give away.” The winner 
can select any piano on the floor of the wareroom in Four- 
teenth street, or at the Schubert factory in Harlem. 





H. R. Basler. 
COMMUNICATION from Pittsburg, Pa, 
states that H. R. Basler, music dealer, of that city, 
has fitted up in very elegant shape his store at 18 Sixth 
street and is doing an excellent trade. 
Mr. Basler has a branch also at 8713 Butler street. 
The sale of the various publications controlled by Mr. 
Basler is an important feature of his business. 


The Steck. 


“In constant use for more than 25 years.” 
“ Twenty-five years service and still excellent.” 
“ Twenty-five years test of tone and durability.” 
“ Nine to 11 hours per day.” 
HE above are only quotations to be sure, but 
they have been taken from testimonial documents in 
the possession of Geo. Steck & Co., and emanated from the 
faculty of several prominent institutions im the country 
where the Steck pianos have been in constant use for the 
period of 25 years. 
This certainly is a remarkable record and establishes the 
fact that the Steck pianos are one of the most durable make 
of instruments in the market. 


Kapp & Co. 
HE above named firm are successors to 
E. Fleischmann, who formerly did a piano case manu- 
facturing business at 280 Ninth avenue, this city. 

The present firm are located at 331-335 West Thirty-sixth 
street, in the old Calenberg & Vaupel piano factory. They 
occupy three floors of this building, and in machinery and 
general appointments have a complete establishment for 
the manufacturing of piano cases and fancy woodwork. 


One for the Converse Banjo. 
HE following testimonial was recently re- 
ceived by Hamilton S. Gordon, manufacturer and 
proprietor of the Converse Solid Arm banjos, New York 
city : 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex., November 1, 189% 
The Converse Solid Arm banjo which I purchased of you is much 


; admired for its sweetness of tone as a parlor instrument and iis 


(Signed) C. S. MATTISON, 
Teacher of Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar. 


elegant finish. 








After the Ball. 


S L. BALL,atuner for the Mueller Piano and Organ 
« Company, of Council Bluffs, has been in a heap of trouble 

He was a trusted man and incidentally a religious exhorter, 
but nevertheless he started in a short time ago to make Red Oak, 
Neb., still more worthy ofthe first part of its name by a diligent pur- 
suit of that form of amusement which is often known as “ balling 
up,” and he incidentally made way with a considerable amount of his 


employers’ money. It seems that he also lost some notes which he 


| had collected and that he afterward madea clean breast of the whole 
| affair and gave a mortgage on his horse and buggy to partly square 


things. He subsequently stole the horse and buggy and succeeded 
in smashing the rig as well as his own head in a runaway. Later he 
patched up matters with the Mueller concern only to be ordered by 
the District Court to show ‘why he did not pay his house rent, and 
not appearing was fined for contempt, while his landlord continues 
to sue him. 


In Town. 
E have tet in the city this week H. Wegman, of 
Auburn, N. Y.; Jas. G Ramsdell, Philadelphia; C. C. 
Wright, Mount Vernon; L. E. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company ; Rufus Blake, of the Sterling Company; J. B. Woodford, 
of N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia; O. A. Kimball, of Emerson Piano 
Company, Boston, and J. W. Guernsey, Scranton, Pa. 


—W. D. Crawford, who for some time has represented the Estey & 
Camp line at Lincoln, Neb., has retired from the business, and Mr. T, 
J. Curtiss, who for 12 years has traveled in that section for Estey 
& Camp, has taken a store at 143 South Twelfth street and will here- 
after represent the firm there. 
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Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST ST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
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C. F. GOEPEL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEEDHAM ORGANS 
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QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 
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CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipen? 


~ Office and Serene. 36 East (4th St. (nics Siar), New York. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Miwer & Tuomrson, Christ 
church, 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero, 
(For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.) 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henrvy Amoaaivce, London. 

RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
arsaw. 

AUSTRALIA-—Svrtrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera: Reuss. 
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PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. £. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 
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The M, Steinert Collection of Keyed 
and Stringed Instruments. 
Seconp Notice. 


HE gain toart is great when amateurs who 
are wealthy, painstaking, learned and enthusiastic 
devote a considerable portion of their leisure time to the 
investigation of particular matters, which for the most part 
are passed by, overlooked or neglected in the eager quest 
of other knowledge on the part of professional students. 

Therefore when one sees an American citizen like Morris 
Steinert wrestling with the problem of the Bach touch on 
the clavichord, and making his conclusions known by actual 
performances on his own instruments for the immediate in- 
struction of the art-world of Vienna, and later at our 
World's Fair at Chicago, the first promptings are a gener- 
ous impulse immediately to accord him great praise, and 
exhort other art lovers to follow his example. 

He has also put forth a very handsome book on the 
subject, which deserves more than passing attention ; 
but although we have striven to find the desired technical 
information respscting the manipulation of the clavichord 
as truly Bach’s mode by a careful perusal of this work ; 
and yet. notwithstanding the pains taken by the compiler 
more light seems needed on this subject to make all com- 
prehensible and this special manipulation attainable. The 
organ touch of Bach is unknown to many of our best or- 
ganists ; partly because they have so much more to study, 
and partly because the construction of modern instruments 
is so greatly improved that it has become comparatively 
useless. We have now pneumatic levers, most perfect 
crank actions, electric actions and innumerable devices by 
which organ finger keys are made so light that the Bach 
touch (which is a marvel of ingenuity, because it enabled 
the performer to execute brilliant polyphonic passages 
with considerable velocity and ease) is now rarely required. 
A knowledge of it, however, enables a performer to triumph 
over special difficulties which are peculiar to the works of 
this great master, or when called upon to play an old 
cathedral organ or other instrument which from age, damp- 
ness or bad workmanship has a heavy, uncertain or sulky 
action. Itis alsoa means of gaining particular effects on 
the piano. 

But what was the Bach touch on the clavichord? We 
know he preferred this instrument because of its powers of 
expression, and that his great contemporary, Hiindel, used 
the harpsichord because its tones were more sonorous and 
had an acoustic quality that suggested the sensuous tones 
of a church organ in the ability to operate at will on one, 
two or three strings simultaneously, and by having one of 
them tuned an octave higher, after the manner of the stop 
called “ Principal” in pipe organs. 

It seems certain that this interesting and carefully pre- 
pared work would become immediately of very greatly en- 
hanced value were this touch described in terms scientifi- 
cally correct or technically comprehensible, or in ways 
understood by executants, or even described by illustration 
in the manner in which the Chinese formulate the 33 ways 
of plucking a string with the finger, such as like a particu- 
lar insect on the wing approaching and lightly touching the 
string as it passes by, and so forth. 

That portion of the book which treats of Bach's manipu- 
lation and is styled “‘ The Renaissance of Joh. Seb. Bach’s 
Method of Playing the Clavichord” is therefore in this 
particular somewhat disappointing. ; 

It begins with a detailed account of the revival of art 
works and not of instruments—of Bach as a composer, not 
as an executant ; of Mendelssohn's organ playing (wherein 
reference is made to a letter which [if memory serves 
aright] referred to the performance at a Birmingham festi- 
val of Bach's prelude and fugue called St. Ann's (because 
the first subject of the psalm tune of this name is the canto 
fermo) and not of the revival at St. Thomas’ Church, Leip- 
sic. Then follow particulars of Hindel's orchestration, 
details of organ construction, notices of Bach’s hasty tem- 
per, his inventions, &c., until (page 104) the real subject 
matter is reached, namely, the Bach method of operating 
the keys. To avoid the risk of making erroneous infer- 

ences this opening quotation must be given: ‘At the 
clavichord the feeling of the player is more capable of being 
carried out, for the reason that the different degrees of the 
intensity of the touch find expression not only in the power, 
but also in the song-like pitch of the tone. Certainly the 
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pitch of the tone forms itself by the striking of the tangent 
against the string. But in the Same manner as on the 
violin the accent of the player increases the pressure on 
the fingerboard. If the tangent rises higher, then the 
string extends itself and thereby produces that trembling, 
chromatic, echoing sound, to which even the modern ear 
cannot deny the oscillating property of a deeper, soulful 
sensation,” 

The writer then proceeds to speak of Bach's ‘‘ bow 
curves,” by which are evidently meant the curved lines in- 
dicating the legato style of performance, which ‘on the 
clavichord can only be accomplished by an increased 
pressure of the fingers, and thereby a crescendo is always 
caused. ‘Therefore Bach’s legato bows signify always a 
sign of expression for the performers. At every steps 
however, we meet such differences.” 

Here our expectations are very great that revelation, 
will be made ; but the subject is relinquished for matters 
pertaining to painting and the plastic arts; to raise a 
“battle cry” for historic justice to Bach ; our age is 
unaccountably termed ‘‘ This otherwise sad era of music ;” 
afterward Bach's polyphonic style of writing is taken up, 
as follows: ‘‘ This pure, spiritual tenor of the polyphony 
of Bach appears on no other instrument so unlimited and 
so clear in its naked beauty as on the clavichord.” 

For ** naked,” read ‘* native,” in the sense that we speak 
of native eloquence, native genius. Possibly this is an 
oversight, especially as on the previous page the word 
**deprecate " appears as ‘‘ depreciate.” 

To the article by Dr. Hirschfeld, of the Vienna Conserva- 
tory,we are indebted for the information that Morris Steinert 
demonstrates the Bach touch by his own performances. It 
is greatly to be wished that its chief characteristic quali- 
ties, its peculiar tonal effects, or most significant results 
may be, with the printer's aid, made most widely known. 

It must be something well worth study, for Dr. Hirsch- 
feld says: ‘* Mr. Steinert plays on the clavichord, ex impro- 
viso, with the deepest expression, to the elevation of the 
senses of the listener, recitatives, as can be found in the 
chromatic fantasy of Bach.” He also remarks that though 
the tone of the clavichord is ‘‘ thin,” we may ‘ justly de- 
scribe the tone as purely spiritual.” 

A professor of musical esthetics should discriminate 
somewhat between physical properties of tones and the 
spirit that animates an art work; and both from the appeal 
to mental powers which polyphony makes when giving 
facts respecting the resuscitation of a lost art. 

The use of clavichords could do little to make Bach 
popular now, for the general public does not possess the 
polyphonic ear. Historic truth in music is not so precisely 
like historic truth in the plastic arts, and especially in 
Greek architecture, that arguments drawn from the experi- 
ences of the past are universally applicable. 

Analogy proves nothing; it simply illustrates. The 
Greeks did not aim at mathematical truth in architecture 
as in music, but erected a building or a statue with refer- 
ence to the fact that it would be viewed from below. This 
is proved by accurate measurements of the Parthenon and 
the Apollo Belvidere. 

By way of summary it may be briefly said that if a stu- 
dent can perform intelligibly the forty-eight preludes and 
fugues by Bach on the piano, causing all the parts to be 
clearly indicated and delivered with the proper expression 
and without using the sostenuto pedal, he may rest con- 
tent; for the art works of Bach are so perfect as regards 
pure form, and his art products so independent of acci- 
dental circumstances in their realization, that they are to 
be fully appreciated at the modern piano. They appeal 
to the mental powers of man and his heartfelt experiences 
so strongly as to make it a matter of comparatively small 
account what the acoustic qualities of the tones may be in 
which they are embodied or shadowed forth. 

The absence of a double orchestra with its obsolete oboes, 
&c., does not hinder us from thoroughly enjoying the Pas- 
sion music according to St. Matthew at our festival per- 
formances. Even the church organ is a very different 
instrument now to what it once was. Bach advocated 
equal temperament for stringed clavier instruments. But 
the church organs in his day had at least some few chords 





jn tune. Hence we find Bach’s organ works written in 
keys with but few flats and sharps, but his compositions 
for the clavichord appear in all the keys indifferently. 
Defects inseparable from the modern system of equal 
temperament, as applied to pipes, has caused organ speci- 








fications to be very greatly altered. Consider here the ex. 
treme brilliancy of all the major triads now that their thirds 
are so sharp. But we have also trumpets standing on 
more than 10 inches of wind, some of which are double the 
normal length, that as they are already overblown and 
speak the octave above they will not fly off to any harmonic 
or the required note, and therefore are competent to bear 
the strain of very highly compressed air ; and as the voice 
of a tenor singer becomes most brilliant when at its great- 
est altitude, so do these trumpets acquire extraordinary 
splendor of tone and become more and more smooth rather 
than rough with the increased power of the wind. 

Suppose now that all these special good points respecting 
registers are set aside for mere historical truth, no audi- 
ences would be held, even if encouraged to assemble, in 
accordance with this idea, for our tastes are changed. 

There would be more satisfaction in the thought of devo- 
tion in a good cause than relish for the outcome. Ancient 
concerts with all their high aims tend more to impress the 
public with the thought of how much further we ha 
progressed. : 

If anyone wishes to speak of art being of no time, place, 
&c., let him think of the orchestration of the past, the oboe 
bands, &c.; of the ‘‘mounted cornet” which voiced forth 
the principal melody in cathedral organs and was elevated 
that it might be well heard, and which consisted of the 
required note and its major third above rendered with 
equal power, and sometimes of a complete series of har- 
monics with very weak foundation tones; of the vicious 
organ voluntaries written for this sanctimonious nasality. 
Let him try to revive even the contrapuntal vocal music of 
pre-Palestrina times, and he will find no parallel in pre- 
Raphaelism (page 106). 

Yet for all this, information is sought and will be gladly 
welcomed by scholars, if not by concert audiences, and the 
public genera!ly respecting the wonderful doings of Bach. 
It is quite possible that great results may follow a modern 
development of his clavichord touch. A fair notion of it, 
however, must first of all be acquired. Mr. Morris Steinert 
may be induced to give further details, and thus earn ad- 
ditional thanks from art lovers. 


What Has Mr. Shields Done? 
C. SHIELDS sold his interest in the Kim- 
« ball music store to W. C. Peters, of Chicago, yester- 
day. ‘The firm is now controlled by the Peters Brothers.— 
Anderson, Ind., ‘‘ Bulletin,” October 28. 








R. D. Peters, the well-known music dealer who sold his 
interest in the Kimball music house on Meridian street some 
months ago to Mr. Shields, closed up a deal yesterday 
which places him in possession of the store. Mr. Shields 
has not decided what business he will engage in. Mr. 
Peters is an experienced and successful man in the music 
trade.—Anderson, Ind., ‘‘ Bulletin,” October 28, 


J. C. Shields has only retired from the management of 
the Kimball agency. He still holds his interest in the 
music store proper.—Anderson, Ind., ‘‘ Democrat,” Oc- 
tober 25. 








Those Reed Instruments. 
WESTERN manufacturer writes : “ The Fair 
has closed. ‘’Tis true, ’tis pity’—but I can't go 
with the English bard any further. I am happy that itis 
closed, for the cold winds sweeping through Section I and 
down each piano would have evolutionized instruments into 
£olian harps if the Exposition had continued. To have 
lost five of the most beautiful upright pianos, whose tones 
have charmed the multitude, and to have had returned to 
us five Zolian harps, putting us in direct competition with 
David of old, would have been a catastrophe. Fortunately 
the staunch craft built on the Reed system has come 
through the Fair season with glory, gaining laurels.” 

The award granted to the pianos of A. Reed & Sons was 
so ridiculously worded that an entire re-examination was 
granted by Mr. Thacher, resulting in a complete recogni- 
tion of the merits of the ‘‘ Reed system,” of piano construc- 
tion. This system whereby the iron plate is entirely 
divorced from the sounding board, which is arched im 
such a manner that it can never lose its position so as to 
suffer loss of tone, will occupy the attention of many dealers 
this year. It is worth every man’s attention. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilbemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a sooctehy of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is i moors and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent : E. RrrrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Couuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly i in stock, 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 
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Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
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JACOB DOLL, Mannfacturer. 


Office, Factory and Warerooms: 


Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 
(East 138rd Street). 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. ; 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 
DO YOUR PIANOS 
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DEALERS. 





It is important to your business interests 
to have THE MUSICAL COURIER on your 
desk every week. 

You do not want to depend upon any stray 
copies or occasional copies, but on the regu- 
lar paper mailed to you every week. 

Matters of vital consequence to you will be 
discussed in these columns every issue, and 
you will lose information and material you 
need in arguments to make sales if you fail 
to get this paper. 

Your competitors have it; if not all, at least 
a large number. 

They will use this paper to make sales and 
you will be defeated without being able to 
discover the reason. 

The reason is very simple to your compet- 
itor and to us: You are not a subscriber to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Send your $4 and get the paper each anda 
every week during the year. 

Our Information Bureau is open free of | 
charge to every subscriber. We can answer 
any questions pertaining to music, musical 
instruments and the music trade. 

One answer may pay you more than a hun- 
dred times the price of the subscription. 

Have your name entered on our subscrip- 
tion list and enjoy the same benefits your 
competitors get through us. 








Staib Piano Action Company. 
HE climb necessary to reach the manufac- 
turing department of the Staib Piano Action Com- 
pany, 447-455 West Sixteenth street, is somewhat fatiguing, 
as all who have had business relations with this firm and 
called upon them can testify, but when once at the top the 
general order and system which prevail cause a feeling 
of admiration forthe two young men who in conducting the 
business show so much good sound ability. 

Albert Staib, son of the founder of the Staib Piano Action 
Company, and G, F. Abendscheim, the secretary, are guid- 
ing the fortunes of the concern and have increased the 
business each year. This year of 1893, although it has been 
so unpropitious for trade will show for the Staib people a 
very satisfactory increase over 1892. 





E. S. Dobson & Co. 


INCE moving into the spacious quarters at 
282 Ninth avenue E. S. Dobson & Co. have advanced 
their business in magnitude fully 100 per cent., both at 
wholesale and retail. 
There is one feature in the construction of the Dobson 
pianos which Mr. Dobson personally attends to, and that is 








the final regulating and looking over. His knowledge of 


piano building was acquired in the workshop of the most 
prominent of the piano makers, and he is applying his skill 
in perfecting the instruments bearing his name. 
The Dobson pianos have an excellent reputation for tone 
quality, general appearance and durability. 
“The factory has been running full time during the 
summer. 





Emerson in Newark. 

HE Emerson piano can now be found for 
sale on the floor of S. A. Ward's store at Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Ward formerly had the Newark agency for the 
Emerson piano, but gave it up when the New York house 
concluded that Newark could be controlled from Fifth 
avenue. Newark has grown to sucha size and its trade 
has increased to such proportions that it must be recog- 

nized as a special field entirely distinct from New York. 








F. W. Baumer & Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


HE largest and most prominent dealers in pianos, or- 

gans and musical goods in the State are F. W. Baumer & Co., 

No. 1310 Market street. A handsome new front has been put in this 

establishment, which adds greatly to its attractiveness, and which is 

additional evidence of the well-known prosperity of this energetic 
firm. 

To the power and influence wielded by this firm may be attributed 
the 1 devel t of musical tastes in our community. It is 
largely due to their efforts that some of the most noted and talented 
musicians have located here, making Wheeling more of a musical 
centre than any other city of its size in the country. 


The aim of this firm has always been to handle the best and most 
renowned makes of instruments, such as Steinway & Son, Krakauer 
Brothers, Kranich & Bach, A. B. Chase Company and Ludwig & Co. 
pianos ; also United States, A. B. Chase Company, Mason & Hamlin, 
Smith American and Palace organs. 

One strong feature which recommends itself to all probable pur- 
chasers is that this house buys all its goods for spot cash, thereby 
being in a position to sell pianos and organs of the highest grade at 
the prices usually demanded for inferior goods ; then, too, they have 
constantly on hand an immense stock in a variety of styles, suchas is 
seldom found anywhere else. 

Their building, No. 1310 Market street, consists of three stories, and 
contains one of the most beautiful storerooms in the city. The first 
floor is devoted to sheet music and musical merchandise of all kinds, 
while the second is used exclusively for the display of new pianos 
and the third for new organs and second-hand pianos and organs. 
In connection with this large building they occupy a wareroom—100 
feet by 20 feet—corner Thirteenth and Market streets, for the storage 
of the surplus stock of pianos, organs and musical goods. 

In all there are 27 salaried people employed, 12 of whom constantly 
traverse the greater part of West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
in the interests of the house. The business was established by PF. 
W. Baumer in 1878, and has grown to such magnitude that to-day it is 
one of the most enterprising and progressive houses in the country. 
The high character and reputation attained by this firm in business 
circles, as well as the result of their efforts to advance musical cul- 
ture, cannot be over estimated.— Wheeling “ Intelligencer.” 














Cornett Pianos. 


HERE has been received at this office the 

new catalogue of Hagen, Heinrich & Dunham, the 

manufacturers of the Cornett pianos, whose factory is at 
525 to 581 West Twenty-fourth street. 

The catalogue is modestly but handsomely gotten up, 
and contains cuts and descriptions of the different styles 
manufactured by this firm. They say in the introduction : 
‘‘The Cornett pianos are made by a house whose desires 
are not to make a piano for a day alone, but for the future, 
and that this object may be secured each department is un- 
der the personal supervision of our Mr. H. N. Cornett, who 





holds up the name of the Cornett piano, guaranteeing 
thereby perfectness in the whole.” 

The styles C and D, large cases, are now being turneq 
out in equal quantities with the small cases, the demand 
for them in the trade having returned. During the past 
few months the small style A has had the call. 

The Cornett instruments are well finished and contain, in 
action and other features, excellent material. 


Warner Is in It--Strictly! 
MADISON, Wis., November 8, 1998, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In answer to your question whether there is anything 
new—I am afraid not ; business slack—possibly improving; 
peradventure it is not; frankly, I don’t know. October 
was good (yes, somewhat) ; bad (had to repossess divers 
instruments), average fair. We nearly got a month's normal 
cash in-take, but it was at the point of the bayonet. It is 
heroic treatment—we, as the doctor, know best, z. ¢., that 
people who can’t pay in October won't pay in January—ex 
—to May. ‘‘It is six months’ pay due, and nary a red.” 
A day for settlement sans oro y plata is in sight for the 
music man who carrys over, until the kalends of April, 
customers who are six to twelve months past due in the 
autumn. Hence the prudent dealer is buying a little, and 
collecting—always collecting—orrepossessing goods. Yes, 
as W. W. Kimball observed to the writer, a few days since, 
“We are ruined.” Now, he did not add, ‘‘ by Chinese cheap 
labor,” but I suppose he intended to do so, in fact he did 
not vouchsafe any explanation of this terse way of putting 
it. Just when you think he is going to say something he 
don’t. He scintillates, and then goes out. It is one of 
Grant's ‘‘ flashes of silence.” Andthis calls to mind the 
title of a most beautiful song, ‘‘ Warum?” 

The hustlers of America (and most music men are 
hustlers—all ought to be) want to see the chips fly. There- 
fore if we say ‘‘a good time,” &c., it is rather ethereal, 
We want to feel the thingness of the is, and just now we 
of the music trade are on the ragged edge of uncertainty, 
One thing though, money goes further ; but why buy three- 
string pianos and ten-stop organs if you can’t sell ’em (and 
get pay for ‘em)? But ‘93 thus far, and the writer 
is persuaded there'll be two months more like the past 
five, has, with the exception of about half, perhaps the 
greater half, done fairly well by us. 

We hada veritable boom until May or June. Now that 
comes pretty near rhyming, although there was no thought 
of perpetrating anything of the sort. Hence the haverage 
is not so ba-ad, don’t you know? Wherefore be melan- 
choly, &c.? 

‘* Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.” 
Yours very truly, W. W. Warner. 











GOOD, hustling salesman, who has had experience in both the 

wholesale and retail lines, and well acquainted with all branches 

of the piano business, including tuning, &c., desires salesman or man- 

ager’s position ; moderate terms. Address B. F., care THE MUSICAL 
OURIER. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waters, it 


QI” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x» ORCANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


; GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 








Bee DE 


“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 
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CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. N 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- »- NEW YorRz. . . 


EW. SRAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROss 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





== PIANOS 


paces woverate xD G§Q,000 MADE crear wstauuenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——- BC., a 


LiL. F&F. HEPBURN ce CoO., 
ROOM ars, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 











GRAND. SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


j : 
Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bende!, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbroa and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; BKim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist howe 
and Cases. Purest Italian Sole 
Strings. The Albert “‘G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E. J.A1sert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 









HANMACHER:SCHLEMNER 


209 cow NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND OR GAN 


MATERIALS 4N° OOLS. 





a 2 EIN 


id PIANO 


SAWED&ENGRAVED PANE 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT TI 


62 & 164 WEST27!i8 § NY 











HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. EX. SMITE, 
Fiano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEFPORT, MASS. 
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NEW YORK. 





LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents. eT A M 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. BEDIU ey 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, RIC 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agta.. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO, New England Agents 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. § 





















WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


"HOWL 1990 THL 19 qv 1qnvH 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
y 


CusToMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO0., "onto!" § 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnaville, N, ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR. Chicago Heights on Kast 1, RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 





BUILT ON HONOR. 








FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniph A 














STHGHR & co., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


Office and Warerooms: | 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 











KUSHsGERTS 


Nic 4 Cle ADF 


PIANOS 





—_ - —— 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. —.—-i 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








54 Catalogues 
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HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
FIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SGHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Ave., 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








GROLLMAN MFG.CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
“SANVIS ONY 





21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 
CMICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


GOULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—— 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. BS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 





























126-130 N. Union St, Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


367 WABASH AVENUE. 


——— 
——=—= 
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“AUGUST POLLMANN, 
wamporter nd Musical nsruments 








Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies~ string instrument 
tolearn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


edulis New York City. 


just west of 
Broadway, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Each Head can be tightened separately. 





Tightening device made entirely of metal, 





A. G. SOISTMANN, MANAGER, 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 





EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 









CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. | Manuracrory, 
210 State Sercet, 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
— —— BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton 8&t., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


New York, 


shaved 


Foot East roth Street. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. * 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWN Co., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe Ann ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t#™ The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ZSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARI®B, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVR, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


gee for = 26 Warren St., New Xork. 
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NY 131 to M7 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND. JUNCTION 





5 ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
DUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


“RAILROAD, 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 






































i|The ©. Ss. STONE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O 


LUDWIG & CO. 


TRE 
BLASIUS 








PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 


Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begerete 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 


702-704 East | 48th Street, 














Established 
1849, 
P C.N.STIMPSON 
& (0., 
Manufacturers PIANO 
f 
Carved Legs WOOD WORKING 
’ FACTORY. 
TRUSSES, Piano Legs, T 
PILASTERS, &c., | and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
Oak, Black Walnut and and 
Mahogany for Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
Grand, Square aNd | yor nerareixe 
U t Planos, OLD PIANOS. 
prigh BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to518 W. 24th St., 
Westfield, Mass. ta teak 
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EBRVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


GUITARS ta tami 


1893, 








t@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a werld-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Fte. 





KURTZMANN: 
PIANOS, — 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, | 





exlelele 
SOLD. 


OPULAR 


“EASE § ten 
INNO? ~ Nila, 


NeW York 





MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. 1. 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


KipAch = 


Grand, Square and Upright | FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO 


4PIANOS.> | ont an et en. 


Received hest Award at the United States 
Coutennial Exhibition, 1876, | CONNOR 
Celebrated In- 
eee | PTA AN Os. 


And are admitted to be the most 
Prices reasona’ Terms favora 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. | 














UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 














134th Street eS Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav FTOR=Zz. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
| Pianos in America, §2@8~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
| Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Bet ween e2d and 23d Sts., 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
rIvOonRyYTon, COnNwN. 


EseSSsEX, CONN. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street. 
NEV TORE. 








Orerten VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


CELS, : EL 
HES | Highest Grade Instruments,  , °% 


By First-Ciass Artists OnLy. of al 
AG, 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


Trade mark Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


“oywoyjddy uo poy aq of 
4OTWOD NI £811 GH#avussaqq 


Londop Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Geld Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. TwoSilver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names tor Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


if RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Accnts for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


M. SCHLEISSNER, ; t 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0.,jo= 


793 Broadway, N. York Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) oa siete ty. 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sample line. of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


Bas Boston 


siapieP 


| wee” os 


PRICE MODERATE. 








lied of 
Tone, 





Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR in in: ORGAN 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H. LEHR & Co., Easton, Pa: 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 


E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


tL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a % % 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





STHE I. 


SOLE AGENT, 


ROBT. M. WEB h, 


190 THIRD AVANUE, NEW YORE. 


COOPER, HEwWIiTT & CoO., 


No: 17 BURIAING SrIssIY, NEw TOoOoRskz. 


oY 9 Os — 3 KOM ae 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 820 Bast 39th 8t., Now York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
i. Yoni St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y. Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. a Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, ‘First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 33 5 vec Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
we —— 33 and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral ie 4 













ISAAC TL COLE & SON 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
$26 and 427 Rast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





BROWS é ae 














PLATES, 























THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


TUustrated Cataiogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, 


MASS. 


WIE EB. 


WISSNER MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., PIANOS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
|] WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 





; ALSO 
NS PIANO HARDWARSBS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Wood > Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER (0, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J. U. S. A. 
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GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Square and Upright. 


Grand, 











we NASSAU, N. Y. 


-___. 








ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... + Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847, . 


| 
MATERIALS. 
| 


READING MASS. 























E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 


bearing.a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 


Grand and Upright spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “ SoHMER PIANo.” 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impresseq 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano,” to 
a warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


dealers or agents. 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nes. 107, 109 &2 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON. W. 





stamped upon the sounding board : 





BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 594—58d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long S O H M E R é C O., 
Island City, opposite r20th Street, New York City. Warercoms : 149-155 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


~ BRIGGS PIANOS, c=": 


| & FIRST in Trade. 
| BOSTON. FIRST “riie”“™ 


























FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y 





—_ADBLGE PAT, 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


CONOVER PIANOS STARR PIANOS 


— FOR — 


Q UALI TY, Noted for Perfection in 


DURASILITY Pe 
BEAUTY Tone, Touch and Durability. 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
$7" SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 


On sale at the New York Ware- 2 
: eee = The Starr Piano Compaie 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, nines i, mami wer. MANUFACTURERS, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. Randolph ‘Street. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 





























